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ABSTRACT 


The American family presents an external picture of diversity and instability. When viewed in the con- 
text of the social change from rural to urban conditions of life, a trend is revealed to the companionship 
type of family, adapted to urbanization and exemplifying the American ideals of democracy, freedom, and 
self-expression. The seeming instability of the family is largely a symptom of this transition which may be 
regarded as a vast social experiment in which adaptability becomes more significant for success in marriage 
and family living than a rigid stability. This experiment provides a favorable condition for studies on 


marriage and the family and for the utilization of their findings by their public. 


The title of this symposium “The Ameri- 
can Family” may seem a misnomer. In this 
country the patterns of family life are so nu- 
merous and varied that it appears more ap- 
propriate to speak of American families 
rather than of any homogeneous entity, as 
implied by the term “the American family.” 

Never before in human history has any 
society been composed of so many divergent 
types of families. Families differ by sections 
of the country, by communities within the 
city, by ethnic and religious groups, by eco- 
nomic and social classes, and by vocations. 
They are different according to the family 
life-cycle and by number and role of family 
members. They vary by the locus of author- 
ity within the family and by widely different 
styles of life. There are the families of the 
Hopi Indian (primitive maternal), of the old 
Amish of Pennsylvania (patriarchal), of the 
Ozark mountaineers (kinship control), of the 
Italian immigrant (semipartiarchal), the 
rooming-house (emancipated), the lower 
middle class (patricentric), the apartment 


house (equalitarian), and the suburban 
(matricentric). 


UNITY IN DIVERSITY 


With due recognition of all the diversity 
in American families, it is still possible and 
desirable to posit the concept of the Ameri- 
can family. In a sense it is an ideal construc- 
tion in that it attempts to concentrate at- 
tention upon what is distinctive of families 
in the United States in comparison with 
those of other countries. These differential 
characteristics are largely in terms of proc- 
ess rather than of structure and represent 
relative, rather than absolute, differences 
from families in other cultures. Chief among 
these distinctive trends are the following: 


1. Modifiability and adaptability in response to 
conditions of rapid social change 

2. Urbanization, not merely in the sense that 
the proportion of families living in cities is 
increasing but that rural, as well as urban, 
families are adopting the urban way of life 

3. Secularization, with the declining control of 
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religion and with the increasing role of ma- 
terial comforts, labor-saving devices, and 
other mechanical contrivances like the 
automobile, the radio, and television 

4. Instability, as evidenced by the continuing 
increase in divorce, reaching in 1945 the 
proportion of one for every three marriages 

5. Specialization, on the functions of the giving 
and receiving of affection, bearing and rear- 
ing of children, and personality development, 
which followed the loss of extrinsic functions, 
such as economic production, education, 
religious training, and protection 

6. The trend to companionship, with emphasis 
upon consensus, common interests, demo- 
cratic relations, and personal happiness of 
family members 


These distinctive trends in the American 
family will not be elaborated. Certain of 
them, however, will receive additional com- 
ment at appropriate places in this paper. 


THE FAMILY AND SOCIETY 


With all the variations in American fam- 
ilies, it is apparent that they are all in great- 
er or less degree in a process of change to- 
ward an emerging type of family that is per- 
haps most aptly described as the “compan- 
ionship” form. This term emphasizes the 
point that the essential bonds in the family 
are now found more and more in the inter- 
personal relationship of its members, as com- 
pared with those of law, custom, public opin- 
ion, and duty in the older institutional 
forms of the family. 

The point is not that companionship, af- 
fection, and happiness are absent from the 
institutional family. They exist there in 
greater or less degree, but they are not its 
primary aims. The central objectives of the 
institutional family are children, status, and 
the fulfilment of its social and economic 
function in society. 

The distinctive characteristics of the 
American family, as of the family in any so- 
ciety, are a resultant of (1) survivals from 
earlier forms of the family, developing under 
prior or different economic and social condi- 
tions; (2) the existing social and economic 
situation; and (3) the prevailing and evolv- 
ing ideology of the society. 
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I. SURVIVALS 


The American family has had a rich and 
varied historical heritage, with strands go- 
ing back to all European countries and to 
the religious ideologies of the Catholic, Jew- 
ish, and Protestant faiths. What is distinc- 
tive in the American family, however, has re- 
sulted from its role, first, in the early rural 
situation of the pioneer period, and, second, 
in the modern urban environment. 

The growth of democracy in the family 
proceeded in interaction with the develop- 
ment of democracy in society. Pioneer con- 
ditions promoted the emancipation both of 
women and of youth from subordination to 
the family and to the community. Arrange- 
ments for marriage passed from the super- 
vision of parents into the control of young 
people. 

The rural family of the United States be- 
fore World War I, however, had progressed 
toward, but had not achieved, democratic 
relations among its members. Control was 
centered in the father and husband as the 
head of the farm economy, with strict dis- 
cipline and with familistic objectives still 
tending to be dominant over its members. 
Children were appraised in terms of their 
value for farm activities, and land tenure 
and farm operations were closely interre- 
lated with family organization and objec- 
tives. 


2. THE EVOLVING URBAN ENVIRONMENT 


The modern city, growing up around the 
factory and serving as a trade center for a 
wide area, provided the necessary conditions 
for the development of the distinctive char- 
acteristics of the American family. It still 
further promoted the equality of family 
members and their democratic interrelation- 
ships, initiated and fostered to a certain de- 
gree by the rural pioneer environment. In 
the urban community the family lost the ex- 
trinsic functions which it had possessed from 
time immemorial and which continued, al- 
though in steadily diminishing degrees, in 
the rural family. The urban family ceased 
to be, to any appreciable extent, a unity of 
economic production. This change made 
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possible a relaxation of authority and regi- 
mentation by the family head. Then, too, 
the actual or potential employment of wife 
and children outside the home signified their 
economic independence and created a new 
basis for family relations. In the city the 
members of the family tended to engage in 
recreational activities separately, in their 
appropriate sex and age groups. Each gen- 
eration witnessed a decline of parental con- 
trol over children. 

This increased freedom and individual- 
ization of family members and their release 
from the strict supervision of the rural neigh- 
borhood was naturally reflected in the in- 
stability of the family. The divorce rate has 
averaged a 3 per cent increase each year 
since the Civil War. 

Urbanization involves much more than 
the concentration and growth of population. 
It includes commercialization of activities, 
particularly recreational; specialization of 
vocations and interests; the development of 
new devices of communication: telephone, 
telegraph, motion picture, radio, the daily 
newspaper, and magazines of mass circula- 
tion. All these still further promote the 
urbanization and secularization of families 
residing not only in cities but even in re- 
mote rural settlements. 


3. THE IDEOLOGY OF AMERICAN SOCIETY 


Democracy, freedom, and opportunity for 
self-expression are central concepts in the 
American ideology. The frontier situation 
favored their expression in the social, eco- 
nomic, and political life of the people. As 
they found articulation in the American 
creed, they reinforced existing tendencies 
toward democracy and companionship with- 
in the family. 

Urban life in its economic aspects pro- 
vided less opportunity than did the rural 
environment for the exemplification of the 
American ideology. For example, the de- 
velopment of big business and enormous in- 
dustries decreased the opportunities for the 
husband and father to run his own business. 
But the city greatly increased the economic 
freedom and independence of the wife and 
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children by providing employment outside 
the home. The social conditions of the mod- 
ern city led to the emancipation of family 
members from the institutional controls of 
the rural family. The urban family tended to 
become an affectional and cultural group, 
united by the interpersonal relations of its 
members. 


THE FAMILY IN PROCESS 


The paradox between the unity and the 
diversity of the American family can be un- 
derstood in large part by the conception of 
the family in process. This means, first of all, 
that it is in transition from earlier and exist- 
ing divergent forms to an emergent generic 
type and, second, that it is in experimenta- 
tion and is developing a variety of patterns 
corresponding to the subcultures in Ameri- 
can society. 


I. THE FAMILY IN TRANSITION 


Much of what is termed the “instability” 
of the American family arises from the shift 
to the democratic companionship type from 
the old-time rural family of this country and 
the transplanted old-world family forms of 
immigrant groups. 

Many of the current problems within the 
family are to be explained by the resulting 
conflicting conceptions in expectations and 
roles of husbands and wives and of parents 
and children. The husband may expect his 
wife to be a devoted household slave like his 
mother, while she aspires to a career or to 
social or civic activities outside the home. 
Immigrant parents attempt to enforce old- 
world standards of behavior upon their chil- 
dren, who are determined to be American in 
appearance, behavior, and ideas. 


2. THE FAMILY IN EXPERIMENTATION 


The changes taking place in the family 
have constituted a vast experiment in de- 
mocracy. Hundreds of thousands of hus- 
bands and wives, parents and children, have 
participated in it. Couples have refused to 
follow the pattern of the marriages of their 
parents and are engaged in working out new 
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designs of family living more or less of their 
own devising. This behavior has been fully 
in accord with the ideals and practices of de- 
mocracy and has exemplified the American 
ideology of individual initiative and oppor- 
tunity for self-expression. 

This experiment in family formation, 
while apparently proceeding by individual 
couples, has been essentially collectivistic 
rather than pluralistic behavior. Each cou- 
ple has naturally cherished the illusion that 
it was acting on its own. To be sure, individ- 
ual initiative and risk-taking were involved." 
Many individual ventures have ended in dis- 
aster. But actually it has been a collective 
experiment in the sense that the couples 
were acting under the stimulus of current 
criticisms of family life and were attempting 
to realize in their marriage the new concep- 
tions of family living disseminated by the 
current literature, presented by the mar- 
riages of friends, or developed in discussion 
by groups of young people. 


ADAPTABILITY VERSUS STABILITY 


In the past, stability has been the great 
value exemplified by the family and expect- 
ed of it by society. This was true because the 
family was the basic institution in a static 
society. American society, however, is not 
static but dynamic. The virtue of its insti- 
tutions do not inhere in their rigid stability 
but in their adaptability to a rapid tempo of 
social change. 

The findings of two recent studies under- 
score the significance of adaptability for the 
American family. Angell began his study of 
the family in the depression with the hy- 
pothesis that its degree of integration would 
determine its success or failure in adjust- 
ment to this crisis.? He found, however, that 
he needed to introduce the concept of adapt- 
ability to explain why certain families, high- 
ly integrated and stable before the depres- 
sion, failed, and why some moderately inte- 


t See Floyd Dell, Love in Greenwich Village (New 
York: Doubleday, Doran & Co., 1926). 

* Robert C. Angell, The Family Encounters the 
Depression (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1936). 


grated families succeeded, in adjusting to the 
crisis. A restudy of these cases indicated that 
adaptability was more significant than inte- 
gration in enabling families to adjust to the 
depression. 

Another study arrived at a similar con- 
clusion. In predicting success and failure in 
marriage, data were secured from couples 
during the engagement period. Certain cou- 
ples with low prediction scores were later 
found to be well adjusted in their marriage. 
The explanation seemed to lie in the adapta- 
bility of one or both members of the couple, 
which enabled them to meet and solve suc- 
cessfully difficult problems as they devel- 
oped in the marriage. 

Adaptability as a personal characteristic 
has three components. One is psychogenic 
and represents the degree of flexibility in the 
emotional reaction of a person to a shift from 
an accustomed to a different situation. The 
second component is the tendency of the 
person as culturally or educationally deter- 
mined to act in an appropriate way when 
entering a new situation. The third com- 
ponent of adaptability is the possession of 
knowledge and skills which make for suc- 
cessful adjustments to a new condition. 

Successful marriage in modern society 
with its divergent personalities, diversity of 
cultural backgrounds, and changing condi- 
tions depends more and more upon the adap- 
tability of husbands and wives and parents 
and children. The crucial matter, then, be- 
comes the question of the adaptability of the 
family as a group, which may be some- 
thing different from the adaptability of its 
members. 

The growing adaptability of the compan- 
ionship family makes for its stability in the 
long run. But it is a stability of a different 
kind from that of family organization in the 
past, which was in large part due to the ex- 
ternal social pressures of public opinion, the 
mores, and law. The stability of the compan- 
ionship family arises from the strength of 
the interpersonal relations of its members, 


3 See E. W. Burgess and Paul Wallin, “Engage- 
ment and Marriage,” chapter on “Adaptability” 
(unpublished manuscript). 
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as manifested in affection, rapport, common 
interests and objectives. 

Flexibility of personality is not sufficient 
to insure adaptability of the family to a 
changing society. Its members should also 
be culturally and educationally oriented to 
the necessity for making adjustments. For 
example, the prospects of successful mar- 
riage would be greatly improved if husbands 
on entering wedded life were as predisposed 
in attitudes as are wives to be adjustable in 
the marital relation. Finally, adaptability in 
marriage and family living demands knowl- 
edge and skills on the part of family mem- 
bers. These are no longer transmitted ade- 
quately by tradition in the family. They can 
be acquired, of course, the hard way by ex- 
perience. They can best be obtained through 
education and counseling based upon the 
findings of social science research. 


THE FAMILY AND SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH 


The instability of the American family as 
evidenced by its rising divorce rate is, in 
general, incidental to the trial-and-error 
method by which divorced persons ultimate- 
ly find happiness in a successful remarriage.‘ 
But trial and error is a wasteful procedure. 
It involves tragic losses both to husbands 
and wives and to their children. So far as 
possible, it should be replaced by a more ra- 
tional and less risk-taking planning. 

The solution, however, does not lie funda- 
mentally in legislation. Laws, within limits, 
may be helpful as in the insuring of eco- 
nomic and social security, the improvement 
of housing and nutrition, in the exemptions 
from income taxes for wives and children, 
and in family allowances for children. 

The state and federal governments have 
taken steps to undergird the economic basic 
of the family and are likely to be called upon 
for further aid. But assistance to young 
people entering marriage and to the family 
in attaining its cultural objectives is coming 
from other institutions and agencies. 


4 Harvey J. Locke, “Predicting Marital Adjust- 
ment by Comparing a Divorced and a Happily 
Married Group,’ American Sociological Review, 
XII (1947), 187-91. 
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The school and the church have for some 
time shown a growing interest in assuming 
responsibility for education for marriage and 
family life. This is most marked in colleges 
and universities, a large majority of which, 
upon demand of the student body, now offer 
one or more courses in the family, family re- 
lations, marriage and the family, and prepa- 
ration for marriage. High schools are experi- 
menting with different types of courses in 
human relations and in family relations or 
with the introduction of family-life educa- 
tion material in existing courses. Churches, 
through Sunday school classes, young 
peoples’ societies, young married couples’ 
clubs, and Sunday evening forums, have 
promoted programs in family-life education. 
Community programs have been organized 
under the auspices of the Y.M.C.A., the 
Y.W.C.A., settlements, social centers, as- 
sociations for family living, parent-child 
study associations, and other agencies. 

Marriage and family counseling are de- 
veloping under both older and newer aus- 
pices. The public still turns to the minister, 
the physician, and the lawyer for assistance 
upon spiritual, physical, and legal aspects of 
marriage. Theological, medical, and law 
schools are beginning to realize their respon- 
sibilities for training their students for this 
activity. The family social case workers, par- 
ticularly those with psychiatric training, are 
at present the persons best trained profes- 
sionally for marriage and family counseling. 
The identification in the public mind of 
family-service societies with relief-giving has 
largely limited this service to dependent 
families, although in some cities special] pro- 
vision has been made to extend marriage 
and family counseling on a fee basis to mid- 
dle-class clientele. 

Beginning with the Institute of Family 
Relations in Los Angeles, established in 
1930, and the Marriage Council of Phila- . 
delphia two years later, marriage-counseling 
centers under independent auspices are now 
functioning in an increasing number of our 
largest cities, in some smaller communities, 
and in a growing number of colleges and 
univerities. 
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The growing disposition of young people 
is, as we have seen, to make their own plans 
for marriage and family living. They are, at 
the same time, interested in the resources 
available in education, in counseling, and 
in the findings of research in the psychologi- 
cal and social sciences. Leaders in the fam- 
ily-life educational and counseling move- 
ment are also looking to research to provide 
the knowledge which they may use in giving 
more efficient service. 

Later in this symposium Dr. Nimkoff 
summarizes recent research trends in the 
study of the family and points the way to 
further studies. This paper attempts only 
to state the role of research in relation to the 
solution of the problems of the family in our 
modern society. Its role is to provide the 
knowledge which an increasing number of 
young people are desirous of using in plan- 
ning marriage and parenthood. 

The outstanding evidence of this attitude 
and expectation is the reliance upon science 
of upper- and middle-class parents in the 
rearing of children. Their diet is deter- 
mined upon the advice of a pediatrician, and 
their rearing is guided by the latest book on 
child psychology. This is a wide and signifi- 
cant departure from the older policy of 
bringing up the child according to methods 
carried down by tradition in the family. 

A second illustration is the growing inter- 
est of young people in the factors making 
for the wise selection of a mate and for suc- 
cess or failure in marriage as derived from 
psychological and sociological studies. 

A third significant fact is the widespread 
public interest in A. C. Kinsey’s book, Sex- 
ual Behavior in the Human Male, containing 
the first report of sex behavior of 5,300 male 
Americans, based upon a very complete 
schedule and a carefully organized inter- 
view. 

These are but three of the indications of 


the receptivity of intelligent young people 
to the findings of the psychological and so- 
cial sciences and of their willingness to utilize 
them in planning for marriage and parent- 
hood. In short, these activities are being 
taken out of the realm of the mores and are 
being transferred to the domain of science. 

The findings of research do not, in and of 
themselves, provide the data for a design for 
marriage and family life. It is, however, the 
function of social science research to collect 
and to analyze the fund of experience of 
young people in their various experiments 
in achieving happiness in marriage and fam- 
ily life. Therefore, these findings of research 
should be made available to them through 
books, magazines, and newspapers; through 
motion pictures and radio; and through mar- 
riage counseling and programs of family-life 
education. 

In conclusion, the main points of this pa- 
per may be briefly summarized. The Ameri- 
can family, both in its apparent variety and 
in its essential unity, needs to be viewed in 
the perspective of social change. It is in 
transition from older rural institutional 
forms to a democratic companionship type 
of family relations adapted to an urban en- 
vironment. This great change in the mores 
is a vast social experiment, participated in 
by hundreds of thousands of families under 
the collective stimulation of the American 
ideology of democracy, freedom, and self- 
expression. This experimental situation 
places the emphasis upon the adaptability 
rather than upon the rigid stability of the 
family. This experiment provides an unusual 
opportunity for the study of the family in 
transition. Moreover, participants in the ex- 
periment are demonstrating an increasing 
interest in utilizing research findings in de- 
signing their own patterns for marriage and 
family life. 
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REGIONAL FAMILY PATTERNS: THE NEW ENGLAND FAMILY 


JOSEPH K. FOLSOM 


ABSTRACT 


A loose constellation of culture traits distinguishes the traditional New England Puritan family from 
even somewhat similar families in the Northeast. This includes certain material-ecological patterns, atti- 
tudes, and values. While this culture has been diffusing widely, the more recently transplanted Irish-Ameri- 
can Catholic complex has found its richest concentration in New England. While differential birth rates 
have so far favored the latter, and other Catholic ethnic groups settling in New England, the cultural future 


depends upon many things beside birth rates. 


It is difficult to define “the New England 
family.” First, according to one meaning, 
there is perhaps now less of it in New Eng- 
land than in the rest of the country. Second, 
it is difficult to draw lines between the fam- 
ily as such, the other institutional traits 
which are related to the family, and the 
values and individual character which are 
transmitted through the family. Indeed, in 
writing about the family, one has a wide 
license; and the treatment here can be only 
suggestive, not systematic." 

The story is told of a curious and observ- 
ing little girl who was riding in a New York- 
to-Boston train with her New England 
mother. As they approached Stamford, 
Connecticut, the child asked, “Mother, are 
we in New England yet?” 

“Yes, I think we are,” replied the 
mother. 

“But, Mother, where is the Conscience?” 

There are, however, some regional cul- 
ture traits which can be perceived rather 
directly and sometimes sharply and yet 
which are not revealed by such statistical 
indices as those used by Odum and Moore 
to delineate regions.? Thus, on crossing the 
border from New York into New England 
in the more rural territory, the careful ob- 
server will begin to note immediately char- 
acteristic physical patterns of villages and 


t For fuller treatment see J. T. Adams, H. S. 
Graves, et al. (eds.), New England’s Prospect: 1933 
(New York: American Geographical Society, 1933); 
Joseph K. Folsom, The Family and Democratic 
Society (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1943), 
chap. iv. 


homes. There is the New England village 
green with a church prominently facing it, 
centrally located, seldom rigidly rectangular 
in shape as ‘“‘squares” and parks commonly 
are in other regions, surrounded by resi- 
dences set in ample green space, lacking 
fences and hedges and the appearance of 
crowding. This pattern of central spacious- 
ness survives in Boston Common. It is not 
seen in the near-by Hudson Valley. It ap- 
pears in several northern New Jersey com- 
munities which were settled by New Eng- 
land emigrants and bear New England 
names. New England homes, including the 
more ample and luxurious, are built pre- 
dominantly of wood, as are the houses of 
most of New York State but not eastern 
Pennsylvania and regions to the south 
thereof. The porchless, low-set, clapboarded 
white farmhouses with their attached out- 
buildings, and here only rarely red-painted 
barns, present a striking uniformity east of 
the Connecticut and north of Boston, and 
the high vertical-front three-decker frame 
apartment houses of the middle- and lower- 
class city areas, to the experienced observer, 
spell ‘““New England.” 

In the pronunciation of the English lan- 
guage one notes a greater change in going 


2 Howard W. Udum and Harry E. Moore, Ameri- 
can Regionalism: A Cultural-Historical Approach to 
National Integration (New York: Henry Holt & Co., 
1938). According to the weight of statistical dif- 
ferentia, it is the whole Northeast to the Potomac 
and including West Virginia which stands forth as 
one of the six distinctive regions. New England is 
secondarily differentiated within this region. 
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from New York to Boston than in coming 
all the way from San Francisco to New 
York.’ In political institutions New Eng- 
land is sharply differentiated from the rest of 
the country by its town organization, and 
there have been certain loose uniformities 
with respect to marriage and divorce laws. 

Attitudes can be localized with less cer- 
tainty, but, if one looks for configurations 
rather than measurable units, one finds dif- 
ferences that are partly regional. Native 
American New England family life seems 
relatively to emphasize pecuniary savings; 
care and upkeep of physical equipment; re- 
serve supplies of consumers’ goods; wide dif- 
fusion of manual skills as between the sexes, 
age groups, and social classes; weakness of 
the tendency to define certain tasks as ex- 
clusively belonging to servants, women, 
men, etc.; insistence upon good school work, 
correct speech, and performance of duty; the 
sparing use of praise and of emotional dem- 
onstrativeness within the family; a class 
consciousness based more upon family his- 
tory and less upon present wealth, land 
ownership, occupation, or ostentatious con- 
sumption, coupled with more or less con- 
scientious friendliness toward strangers and 
tolerance of out-groups; prudent limitation 
of family size by birth control; a respect for 
religion and the Sabbath as good for people 
in general, coupled with religious tolerance, 
acceptance of civil marriage and the right 
of divorce, and of the occupational individ- 
ualization of women; a tendency to leave 
actual church activities largely to women; 
and a strong internalization of guilt (‘‘con- 
science”) with rebelliousness against per- 
sonalized or institutionalized moral au- 
thority. 

.Who’s Who and similar statistics, until 
recently at least, have shown the decided 
superiority of New England in origin of crea- 
tive persons. This was notably true of Ver- 
mont which, because of its rural character, 
had to export many of these individuals to 
other states. We have here probably an in- 


3See also Hans Kurath, Handbook of the Lin- 
guistic Geography of New England (Providence, R.1.: 
Brown University, 1939). 


dex of certain family-carried habits of en- 
couraging mental activity and education in 
early years, although there are still some 
who in this will see “heredity.” At the same 
time, New England crime rates are among 
the lowest. 

Many of these characteristics can be gen- 
eralized from experiences of actual living in 
families of different regions without knowing 
history. When one studies history and be- 
comes aware of Puritanism as a historic, 
class ideology, one is tempted to exaggerate 
the uniformity and cohesiveness of the total 
pattern. However, it cannot be denied that 
the ideology which was brought over by the 
Massachusetts colony, and then modified 
under frontier conditions, has diffused more 
widely through North America than the 
influences emanating from Virginia, Penn- 
sylvania, New Amsterdam, or Quebec. In 
this sense American family ideology is pre- 
ponderantly Puritan. Its variations are due 
to (1) the influences of other cultural origins, 
such as Anglican-southern and Catholic- 
Continental and (2) to geographic, eco- 
nomic, and social class differentiations which 
have occurred subsequently. 

In Chicago and its much-studied ecologi- 
cal areas the purely economic-social differen- 
tiations of type (2) stand out sharply, al- 
though there are also important ethnic 
groups. If Boston were studied by similar 
procedures, it seems possible that ethnic- 
religious differentia of type (1) would ap- 
pear more prominently.‘ In contrast to these 
differences, the differences between urban 
and rural native American life seem less 
striking in New England than elsewhere and 
are probably less in absolute terms. 

While the earlier New England culture 
has been spreading far and wide, Irish, 
French-Canadian, and Italian Catholic 
groups have attained unusually high con- 
centrations in New England. To describe 
“the” New England family, it no longer suf- 
fices to describe the Puritan family. But if 
one designates Boston as’the seat, or center 


‘This is true of the ecological studies of Mon- 
treal, made by Carl A. Dawson and others at McGill 
University. 
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of diffusion, of the Puritan family, one may 
almost as accurately designate Boston as the 
seat of the Irish-American family. 

In Boston the Irish stock is not a minor- 
ity group in the usual sense, assimilating it- 
self to the native culture. It would be more 
nearly correct to say it had developed a cul- 
ture and style of its own, including its politi- 
cal control and its great institutional cen- 
ters. Here, against the contrasting back- 
ground of diffusing and suburbanizing Puri- 
tanism, one can observe most sharply the 
characteristics of the Irish-American Catho- 
lic family ideology: its absolute taboo upon 
divorce and mechanical-chemical contracep- 
tion, its delegation of moral authority and 
the control of family life to the church as an 
institution, its greater emotional spon- 
taneity and franker positive evaluation of 
pleasures (other than sexual), its high valua- 
tion of personal relationships and loyalties, 
and its friendliness toward persons as such, 
coupled with a relative intolerance toward 
ideas.$ 

Massachusetts, under various combina- 
tions of influences, has been the leader in 
many movements for intellectual and re- 
ligious freedom, for education, for welfare 
and social work, and for the repression of 
obscene literature and of contraceptive in- 
formation. 

In New England also are large concentra- 
tions of French-Canadians, whose family 
culture in its early habitat is described by 
Horace Miner. These people, of course, 
share the Roman Catholic ideology of the 
family. In addition, they have much of the 


$ One of the most succinct descriptions of Irish- 
American, Italian-American, and other ethnic 
cultures is by Caroline Ware in Greenwich Village 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1935). 


6 St. Denis, a French-Canadian Parish (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1939). 


thrift, the winter-prudence, manual com- 
petence, and respect for property of the 
Puritan. While, to quote Caroline Ware, 
“Trish attachment to the soil was a very par- 
ticular place attachment rather than a pref- 
erence for a rural way of life,”’? the French- 
Canadians, unlike the Irish, have settled 
heavily on the farms as well as in the cities 
of New England. 

It is disturbing to many of native stock 
to note the expansion of some of these newer 
stocks through their higher birth rates, Fur- 
thermore, the Catholic church has more ef- 
fective policies and organization for retain- 
ing the loyalties of the young. However, in 
the Indianapolis study it was found that, 
while completed families of North-born 
Protestant couples averaged 209 births per 
100 wives, and those of North-born Catholic 
couples were 272, the families of South-born 
Protestants averaged 316.® 

Probably the future of New England and 
of American family life depends less upon 
these differential increases than upon cul- 
tural changes affecting America as a whole. 
We know not whether there was some de- 
mographic premonition in the mind of the 
writer of the Harvard hymn when he coun- 
seled: “Fair Harvard ...be the herald of 
light and the bearer of love, till the stock of 
the Puritans die.” But, to play safe, he 
might have added a postscript: “... and 
even after that.” 


VASSAR COLLEGE 


7 Op. cit., p. 216. 


® Clyde V. Kiser and P. K. Whelpton, ‘‘Social 
and Psychological Factors Affecting Fertility,” 
Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly, XXII (1944), 
72-105. Catholic birth rates, while higher than 
Protestant, were found in one study to be de- 
clining faster (see Samuel A. Stouffer, “Trends in 
the Fertility of Catholics and Non-Catholics,” 
American Journal of Sociology, XLI [1935], 143-66). 


REGIONAL FAMILY PATTERNS: THE SOUTHERN FAMILY 


RUPERT B. VANCE 


ABSTRACT 


The particular emphasis on family solidarity characteristic of the South had its origin in the traditional 
values of an agrarian ruling class. The changing structure of southern society has not undermined the im- 
portance of the family, but the institution has become more limited in function, less authoritarian in char- 
acter, and less romantic in sentiments. The trend toward more democratic roles in all classes makes the 
institution more like the family elsewhere. This has been accompanied by lowered fertility and lessened 


stability. 


Everything that can be said about the 
family in Western culture can be said with 
equal truth about many families in the 
southern United States. If we concentrate 
on certain characteristics of the family in- 
stitution that have grown out of regional 
tradition and social structure, it is with the 
understanding that the similarities are both 
more obvious and more significant than the 
differences. 

By tradition and the influence of its gov- 
erning classes the family was more impor- 
tant in the South than in any other section, 
unless it was New England. Fertility re- 
mained higher, divorce rates were low, and 
the emphasis on kinship made family status 
and heritage a sure avenue to social rank. 
Outside of Louisiana and Kentucky this em- 
phasis on family solidarity owed little to the 
teachings of the Catholic church. Among the 
upper classes its religious sanctions were 
largely those of the Episcopalian church; in 
other strata it was upheld by a Protestant 
puritanism that remained strong in rural 
communities. 

Against the area’s agricultural back- 
ground the family tended to retain its eco- 
nomic unity and many of its functions. Its 
predominance maintained the private as- 
pects of social life at the expense of the pub- 
lic sphere. A discerning social historian has 
written: 

In the decades after the Civil War the 
family was the core of southern society; within 
its bounds everything worth while took place. 
No one recognized to be a Southerner’s social 
equal dined anywhere other than in his own 


house or in that of a friend. . . . This absorp- 
tion in household affairs explained why strang- 
ers unacquainted with Southern home life 
found the social scene so dismal. They saw 
ugly main streets deserted after business hours, 
and noted an almost complete lack of public 
entertainment. The hotels were poorly equipped, 
the restaurants so drab and filthy that they 
repelled persons of good taste. Southerners 
who preserved the traditions of comfort and 
good manners seemed altogether oblivious to 
these conditions.? 


As Simkins points out, the interminable 
visiting among brothers and sisters, the 
sheltering of elderly aunts and distant cous- 
ins, the seeking of favors from relatives in 
high places, and the innumerable tribal con- 
ferences whenever a daughter married or a 
son changed employment, as well as the 
young people’s emphasis on keeping count 
of “kissing cousins,” all testified to a family 
solidarity approaching clannishness. 

It has been said by several critics, and 
with some insight, that the emphasis on the 
family reflected the southerner’s preoccupa- 
tion with questions of social stratification 
quite as much as it showed his devotion to 
family ideals. The manner of family life, 
with whatever differences there may exist in 
total pattern or subtle sentiments, is closely 
related to the social structure prevailing in 
the area. Dynamic changes are playing on 
family life as they interact on this social 
structure and the norms and values which it 


‘Francis Butler Simkins, The South: Old and 
New (New York: Alfred A. Knopff, 1947), p. 294. 
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represented.? Once visitors found “much 
talk about feminine honor and Southern 
virtue by those who tolerated a low age of 
legal consent for illicit relationships.’’? Now 
there is less talk and more attention to so- 
cial agencies needed to deal with juvenile 
delinquency and broken homes. 

The basis from which change, disorgani- 
zation, and reorganization stem is the rural 
folk pattern of family life. There is as yet no 
adequate work on the rural family, although 
C. C. Zimmerman and M. E. Frampton have 
treated of the Ozark family. Most studies 
indicate the difficulties that the common 
folk have in finding in the family satisfac- 
tion for a multitude of desires—security, af- 
fection, sex, and improved living standards 
—while at the same time they are carrying 
the burden of involuntary reproduction.‘ 

The size of the family will continue larger 
among rural people, no doubt; but fertility 
is declining, partly through a differentiation 
into what has been called “reflective” and 
“unreflective”’ family types. The area of in- 
voluntary reproduction is continually being 
narrowed by the spread of education, public 
health, and changes in status; but a major 
association with unreflective fertility seems 
to be found in the patriarchal structure of 
the rural family. The pattern of male domi- 
nance goes further than the purse strings. 
It conceals a sexual aggressiveness not found 
in the family based on companionship. Dis- 


2 Wilbert E. Moore and Robin M. Williams, 
‘‘Stratification in the Ante-bellum South,” Ameri- 
can Sociological Review, VII (June, 1942), 331-51; 
Rudolf Heberle, “Social Change in the South,” 
Social Forces, XXV (October, 1946), 9-15. 


3 Simkins, op. cit., p. 292. 


4 Margaret Jarman Hagood, Mothers of the South 
(Chapel Hill, 1939), pp. 108-69. Nora Miller (The 
Girl in the Rural Family [Chapel Hill, 1935], pp. 
7-92) describes the role of the adolescent girl in 
eight types of southern rural families: dependent, 
mountain farm, coal mining, cotton farm, tobacco 
farm, potato farm, fishing community, and superior 
families. Gilbert W. Bebee, in Contraception and Fer- 
tility in the Southern Appalachians (Baltimore: 
Williams & Wilkins, 1942), pp. 56-85, found fer- 
tility higher because of uncontrolled conception and 
of marriage two years earlier than among women in 
the poorer classes elsewhere in the nation. 


tinction between family types now appears 
to depend on whether the wife has had high- 
school education—a factor that may have 
some meaning for the companionship fam- 
ily. The distinction is often drawn between 
conceptions of romantic and companionship 
marriage. For the rural “common folk” the 
dichotomy seems to exist between the com- 
panionship and the patriarchal family, with 
a certain amount of realism pervading both 
in patterns of work, living standards, and 
sex adjustment. 

Two major preoccupations of the rural 
family on this level determine the role of 
youth in courtship. The family sees little 
hope that the daughter will improve her lot 
by marriage, and the father is thus prone to 
dissapprove of any suitor in her own stra- 
tum. The mother is more sympathetic but 
sees drudgery as her daughter’s lot. If the 
father dominates, no boy that the girl is able 
to attract is likely to be made welcome at 
her home. Both parents are afraid the girl 
will “get into trouble with boys” and thus 
they attempt to restrict her contacts out- 
side the home. The family exercises little 
control over the son’s role in courtship; his 
troubles come from the girl’s family. The 
conflicts which the girl faces increase her de- 
sire for independence and thus play a part in 
inducing her early marriage. After marriage 
the daughter is welcomed on a realistic basis, 
and both families will give what help they 
can to get the couple started in life. 

In E. Franklin Frazier’s brilliant mono- 
graph, the Negro family has received more 
careful analysis than any other family group 
in the United States. Its changing status 
may be measured against this same rural 
folk background. Its matriarchal form, its 
survivals from slavery, its continued strug- 
gle against dissolution, poverty, and limited 
education are replaced by middle-class 
standards among those achieving profes- 
sional status. The break in domestic man- 
ners, sex, and family standards between 
upper and lower classes is as complete 
among Negroes as in any group in Western 
culture. Girls brought up in middle-class 
homes are shielded from contacts with boys 
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whose behavior may be uncouth because of 
class origins. 


Puritanical standards are less evident and 
sex behavior is less inhibited among the Ne- 
gro folk groups. Nevertheless, without much 
statistical evidence, there are good “‘reasons 
to believe that miscegenation has declined 
and concubinage almost ceased to exist.”’ 
The Negro’s increased self-respect has oper- 
ated with the avowed policy behind segrega- 
tion, if not to interdict, at least to cast 
suspicion on, all heterosexual acquaintance- 
ship across the color line. Violence is thus re- 
stricted, but occasionally sexual aggression 
brings indictments of white men for assault 
on Negro females. Increases in divorce, of- 
ten taken as an index of family disorganiza- 
tion, represent an approach to stabilization 
among certain Negro groups. Legal arrange- 
ments take the place of informal domestic 
shifts, and the new family thus moves within 
the aura of community approval. 


Preoccupation with the old agrarian aris- 
tocracy has kept students from giving more 
than casual attention to the standards un- 
der development by the South’s new ruling 
class. J. P. Lichtenberger explained low di- 
vorce rates by the statement that ‘“‘South- 
erners are traditional, romantic, chivalrous, 
and incurably idealistic.’’’ The shift in con- 
trol to men of commerce and industry left 
these older symbols without significant cul- 
tural content. Simkins writes: 


Merchants, bankers and industrial groups 
of the new South won economic power without 
achieving that social dominance which America 
in all areas outside the South accorded to 
business leaders. . . . 

... The businessmen lacked distinction of 
their own; they were overshadowed by the more 
successful industrialists of the North whom 
they imitated in dress and economic concepts. 

. .. These self-made men did not know how 
to educate their sons to the responsibilities of 
wealth and did not always appreciate the im- 
portance of placing their daughters in exclusive 
educational and social circles. Family fortunes 


SJ. P. Lichtenberger, Divorce: A Social Inter pre- 
tation (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1937), 
p. 117. 


were frequently scattered through impractical 
marriages.® 


A striking characteristic of the new 
upper-class southern society, as Simkins 
points out, was its almost complete lack of 
intellectual interests: 

Although members of the third generation of 
leaders were often college bred, they usually 
specialized in “campus courses,” football and 
fraternities. They were induced by editors and 
professors to support museums and orchestras 
but displayed little understanding or enjoy- 
ment of these institutions. Theirs was the com- 
pany of the perpetual Philistines to whom it 
meant social suicide to discuss intellectual or 
esthetic subjects.7 


Upper classes are important because they 
embody the goals and values to which other 
groups aspire. While the South’s new upper 
classes appeared unlikely to perpetuate old 
patterns of family life, they were not pre- 
pared to inculcate new ones. Stability and 
decorum proved of less importance, but the 
new roles of men, women, and children were 
not revalued in rational terms that the so- 
ciety understood. Except for the novelists 
like Ellen Glasgow, no one has depicted 
these conflicts in family standards. Since 
change, like the news, directs attention to 
problems rather than to long-time trends, it 
was noted that family disorganization in- 
creased and that Florida and Arkansas 
found it profitable to join Nevada as Mec- 
cas for quick divorce. Unconventional be- 
havior, however, found no sanctions in an 
intellectual radicalism; family scandals were 
handled by lawyers in a manner befitting 
big business anywhere, but, like southern 
drunkenness, they were admittedly in the 
immoral pattern. Occasionally the point 
was made that upper-class youth were ex- 
perimenting with the mores of chastity, just 
as the Negroes were beginning to accept 
them. 

Less needs to be said about middle-class 
standards or the problems of the new indus- 
trial classes now rising in southern cities and 


®Simkins, op. cit., pp. 285-86. 
7 Ibid., pp. 291-92. 
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mill towns. Patterns of the middle-class fam- 
ily are least divergent, for they represent 
largely the influence of general. education 
and the acceptance of standards that prevail 
in urban culture. Among working-class fami- 
lies the problems of adequate standards, of 
working mothers, of juveniles on city 
streets, of member roles and family struc- 
ture, differ in some respects from those in 
our great cities. Greater homogeneity of 
ethnic and cultural backgrounds reduces 
somewhat the incidence of family tensions 
as compared to problems faced by immi- 
grant stocks. The smaller size of cities may 
give certain advantages in housing, etc., but 
they also afford fewer community and social 
case agencies for the adjustment of the prob- 
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lems of the underprivileged. The strain to 
improve family status through better educa- 
tion and the choice of marriage partners for 
youth and the competitive strain to improve 
living standards through application to the 
job are now characteristics of urban and in- 
dustrial families everywhere. The patriar- 
chal family is losing its character with the 
increased economic independence of women. 
With no large Catholic influence outside 
Louisiana and Kentucky, the resort to di- 
vorce is increasing in the South as elsewhere. 
And, as elsewhere, instability seemed to 
accompany the movement toward a more 
democratic family life. 


UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 
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RUTH SHONLE CAVAN 


ABSTRACT 


Peopled by both easterners and southerners, the Middle West developed a culture that embodied ele- 
ments from both groups. The East contributed leadership and an ordered community life; the South, a de- 
sire for social liberty. The combination of these qualities in a productive land led to the development of a 
middle-class society, solidly anchored in secure, conservative, self-satisfied middle-class families. The es- 
sentially rural character of the Middle West has developed independent, semipatriarchial families. Immi- 
grant families have come to the cities, but in quantities that can be absorbed. 


The family incorporates and reflects the 
social life in which it is nurtured. It is per- 
tinent therefore to examine briefly the back- 
ground of the Middle West, the stocks of 
men that populated it, the old ideals that 
were transplanted to it, and the new ideals 
that blossomed there. Connected with the 
East by the Great Lakes and the Ohio River 
and bisected by the Mississippi River, the 
Middle West was easy of access for both 
easterners and southerners. The former filled 
the northern part of the territory, coming 
either directly from New England or from 
New York—one generation removed from 
their New England background. They 
brought with them an ordered way of life, 
often coming in companies with a planned 
community already laid out on paper and 
institutions already organized. Oberlin and 
Granville, Ohio, Galesburg and Pittsfield, 
Illinois, and Vermontville, Michigan, are a 
few examples. The southerners peopled 
southern Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Mis- 
souri and the areas bordering the Mississippi 
River. Although some of these migrants had 
social pretensions, more were seeking to 
escape the lower middle class in a society 
dominated by a duel-class system of aristo- 
crats and slaves. 

Each group contributed to the life that 
became typical of the Middle West. The 
southerners, unhampered by the restrictions 
of the upper-class mores they had left be- 
hind, struggled for freedom and equality and 
opposed any attempts of the East to exert 
federal control over the Middle West. The 
easterners assumed leadership in establishing 
churches, public schools, and denomination- 
al colleges. They practiced the gospel of hard 


work and keen business practices. From the 
converging of these two streams of attitudes 
developed the basic pattern of independ- 
ence, regional isolationism, and individual- 
ism that characterizes the Middle West. 
For several reasons the Middle West 
tended to develop a middle-class society. 
Most of the land was fertile and became pro- 
ductive as soon as the forests were cleared 
away; in some areas oak clearings or open 
prairies could immediately be plowed and 
planted. The waterways and later railroad 
system gave easy access to markets. Thus 
anyone willing to work could be assured of 
an adequate income. Harbors gave rise to 
cities, and the wide acres to smaller distribu- 
tion centers which provided employment to 
a nonfarming group. At the same time that 
the means of adequate income existed, there 
were relatively few opportunities for sudden 
and spectacular wealth, such as were to be 
found in the great forests and mines of the 
West. As a result of this combination of fac- 
tors, the adventurous and those seeking 
great wealth passed on, while the solid 
middle class remained behind to prosper. 
The prevalence of the middle class is fos- 
tered also by the youth of the area. The 
development of the upper class has been 
hindered by the fact that in only a few of the 
older cities, St. Louis, for example, has 
enough time elapsed for the establishment of 
old families of assured social position. A 
large lower class has also been prevented 
from developing because the fertility of the 
land and the opportunities of cities have not 
yet been exhausted. Belief in equality of op- 
portunity still seems reasonable in the Mid- 
dle West and gives rise to belief in the equal- 
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ity of men. In the cities, where the class 
structure is most clearly marked, birth and 
social position are less hallmarks of class 
than are wealth and membership in certain 
nationality or racial groups. 

A middle-class society is dominated by 
middle-class families. Those of the Middle 
West seem characterized by two things: se- 
curity and a sense of the value of being 
middle class. 

Economically, middle western families 
are secure. The percentage of homes owned 
by occupants and of farms operated by 
owners is high. The per capita personal in- 
come is higher than for any region except the 
Northeast. Radios, telephones, automobiles, 
and electrical appliances about the home 
and farm are regarded as necessities rather 
than luxuries. Physical well-being adds to 
the security: the health record is good, and 
infant mortality and the maternal death 
rates are low. All except two states in the 
Middle West, as of 1944, protected the fam- 
ily by requiring blood tests for syphilis be- 
fore permitting the issuance of a marriage 
license. The independence of the Middle 
West—the refusal to accept eastern leader- 
ship and the refusal of rural areas to copy 
effete urban patterns—also gives security. 

The middle western family believes in its 
own virtue and essential rightness. The rela- 
tive social equality brings a certain content- 
ment to families. They strive to improve 
their economic status and to increase the 
education of their children, but they show 
little disposition to throw off the conserva- 
tive and moralistic patterns of middle-class 
mores in favor of either upper-class or Bo- 
hemian modes of living. Eventually, this 
quality may bring disorganization, for cities 
are beginning to experience a loosening of 
restrictions on sexual conduct and an in- 
crease in divorce, without a corresponding 
change in the mores to make these actions 
acceptable. 

The Middle West is essentially rural. The 
farms tend to be operated by the members 
of the family and hence represent one of the 
last strongholds of family-centered industry. 
These farms demand a high degree of family 
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unity and co-operation and‘tend to per- 
petuate a semipatriarchal type of family 
life. Their operation requires careful plan- 
ning and hard work, but in return they give 
financial independence. The farms isolate 
each family sufficiently to foster familial in- 
dependence but not to the extent that con- 
tacts in near-by towns and cities are impos- 
sible. 

In contrast to the rural areas are the large 
industrial cities, whose growth introduced a 
new element of family life—families of for- 
eign culture. Although earlier immigrants 
(Germans, Scandinavians) settled in both 
rural and urban areas, more recent waves of 
immigrants arriving after the land was occu- 
pied have tended to swell the cities. Never- 
theless, the proportion of foreign-born is far 
less than that in eastern cities, and conse- 
quently they are the more quickly absorbed 
into the American mores. The proportion of 
Negroes in the Middle West is small—about 
5 per cent of the total population—but they 
are found congregated in a few large cities. 
A final urban element is composed of the 
sons and daughters of farmers who have 
been forced off the farms by the introduc- 
tion of machinery and who tend to give a 
rural middle-class tinge to urban life. 

The cities vary more as to social class 
than the rural areas, but only the larger 
cities are truly urban. Many of the smaller 
cities are service centers for the farm people, 
where family life is stable, home-centered, 
and bourgeois. 

The quality of family life is indicated by 
certain statistical comparisons. In the Mid- 
dle West a higher percentage of men are 
married than in the East and South, but a 
lower percentage than in the West; a higher 
percentage of women are married than in the 
East, but a lower percentage than in either 
South or West. The percentage of both sexes 
who are divorced is higher than in the East 
and South but lower than in the West. 

In summary, the middle western family 
may be characterized as essentially middle 
class, American in social heritage, independ- 
ent, conservative, and self-satisfied. 
ROcKFORD CoLLEGE 
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REGIONAL FAMILY PATTERNS: THE WESTERN FAMILY 


NORMAN S. HAYNER 


ABSTRACT 


Americans are notorious for their individualism, mobility, and frequent divorces. These characteristics 
are accentuated in the Far West. Americans also love their homes, have small families, feel that education 
is essential to democracy, are hospitable, and spend large amounts for recreation. On the Pacific Coast home- 
ownership is more widespread, families are smaller, the percentage of college graduates is greater, people 
are more hospitable, and families spend more for recreation than in any other section. The western family is 
probably more American than is the family of any other region. 


East and West of the United States and 
East and West of the world have met on the 
Pacific Coast. Most families in the West had 
ancestors in the East—some in the Far East. 
With the increased flow of population to- 
ward the Pacific in recent decades, the West 
is becoming increasingly like the East. Not 
until World War II, however, did we notice 
in Seattle that strained look on the faces of 
people so characteristic of Chicago or New 
York. It is only recently, also, that western 
women have received commendation from 
eastern fashion leaders for stylish dressing. 
The western family had more distinctive 
characteristics when this section of America 
was more isolated. Today patterns of family 
life originating in New England, the Old 
South, and the Middle West mingle with 
pioneer traditions in the Far West. 

During much of its history the West has 
been little more than a series of colonial out- 
posts, economically and psychologically ex- 
ploited by the East. With the development 
of metropolitan centers like Los Angeies, 
San Francisco, Portland, Seattle, and Den- 
ver, the West has ceased to be a colonial ap- 
pendage of the East. These urban aggrega- 
tions tend to exhibit the same concentric 
pattern of family types, from the business 
district outward, as in eastern cities: non- 
family, emancipated, semipatriarchal, patri 
centric, equalitarian, and matricentric. 
Pushing out into the hinterland of these 
metropolitan regions is like going backward 
in time. In these “‘last frontiers” there is a 
pioneer ruggedness and self-sufficiency in 
family life seldom found in older regions. 


Seattle’s hinterland may be cited as a 
specific example. June Burns in Living High 
tells a true story of present-day family pio- 
neering. Mr. and Mrs. Burns, their two sons, 
and a housekeeper, starting with a beach 
tract and a cow, and using seagull eggs, fish, 
clams, nettle-greens, home-ground whole 
wheat, and free fruit from friendly neigh- 
bors, lived through two years of the depres- 
sion on Waldron Island in the San Juans for 
a cash expenditure of two hundred dollars. 
Over on the Olympic Peninsula one can find 
today the hard-working pioneer women, 
hazards of the wilderness, including cougars, 
crude household equipment, and robust 
neighbors as vividly portrayed by Betty 
McDonald in The Egg and I. In such iso- 
lated spots as the shoestring valleys of the 
tributaries to the Skagit there are hill people 
from Kentucky and Tennessee with old 
grist mills and fields of tobacco. Since the 
Scandinavian and Austrian fishermen spend 
season after season as far away from their 
Puget Sound homes as Alaska, their women 
folk gradually take over family control. 

Out where the West begins class lines are 
less sharp and people are more hospitable. 
West of Chicago trains and buses take on a 
more informal atmosphere. “Throw your 
hat on the floor and make yourself at home”’ 
reads the Montana tourist welcome. “A 
man makes friends without half trying.” 
“Don’t Fence Me In” is a popular song for 
service clubs in energetic little cattle towns. 
What a man can do is more important in the 
West than the status of his family. 

Many individuals have moved west be- 
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cause of greater occupational opportunities. 
This is well illustrated by lumbering, the 
principal economic activity in the Pacific 
Northwest. About a hundred years ago 
when the white pine timber of Maine was 
approaching exhaustion, New England log- 
gers began moving to Michigan, then later 
to Wisconsin and Minnesota. Fifty years 
ago as the timber resources of the Lake 
States in turn were threatened with deple- 
tion, a migration to the Pacific Northwest 
was well under way. The old-time logger in 
all these regions seldom married. With those 
basic changes in technology that have made 
possible the increasing accessibility of log- 
ging operations, the peripatetic bachelors of 
the early days have now been largely re- 
placed by married men. The typical logger 
of the Pacific Northwest is no longer an 
“uncivilized, unwashed individual.” Today 
he is a family man. 

From the Imperial Valley of Southern 
California north through the San Joaquin 
and Sacramento valleys the cotton, citrus 
fruits, and other crops demand seasonal la- 
borers. A simple agrarian folk from the Mid- 
dle West and Southwest, displaced by drouth 
and the mechanization of agriculture, flowed 
west to meet this need. The Joad family, im- 
mortalized by John Steinbeck in The Grapes 
of Wrath, dramatizes the problems of these 
migrants as they “starve” their way to Cali- 
fornia in a dilapidated truck. Says Ma Joad 
in a closing comment: ‘We ain’t gonna die 
out. People is goin’ on—changin’ a little 
maybe, but goin’ right on.” 

Japanese, Chinese, and Filipinos have 
moved from the Orient to the Pacific Coast 
in large numbers. Crime among these Ori- 
entals varies inversely with the extent to 
which they are incorporated in closely in- 
tegrated family and community groups. 
Japanese, Chinese, and Filipino offenders on 
the Pacific Coast present no problem when 
compared with whites, but they do show in- 
teresting variations when compared with 
one another. The low crime rate of Japanese 
can be explained by the clear definitions and 
moral discipline of the transplanted patri- 
archal family and by the efficiency and or- 
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ganization of their community. A small 
amount of family life, weak community or- 
ganization, and disorganizing contacts with 
Americans account for the higher rates 
among Chinese in the past and among 
Filipinos today. 

Many Indians are found in the West. 
Among the Indians of the Pacific Northwest 
the changes in family life from the days of 
the great-grandparents to the present-day 
generation of parents have been tremen- 
dous. The contrast between the relatively 
self-sufficient homestead of the white pioneer 
in this region and the urban apartment-house 
life of some of his grandchildren is great, to 
be sure, but not so great as that between the 
primitive tepee or “smokehouse” of the 
preliterate savage and the modern bunga- 
lows of some of his descendants. In contrast 
the Hopi village dwellers and the Navajo 
herdsmen of the Southwest maintain a 
strong cultural unity from one generation 
to another. The reported percentage of 
mixed blood among the Indians of Arizona 
and New Mexico is only one-twentieth that 
for other states. The hostility against inter- 
marriage has been accompanied by a tena- 
cious holding to the mother-tongue. The 
extent to which these aboriginal cultures of 
the West have disorganized seems to be in 
large part determined by the intensity and 
character of contacts with white civiliza- 
tion, on the one hand, and by the source and 
adequacy of sustenance, on the other. 

As one travels north through the western 
states, Anglo-Saxon patterns of family life 
are increasingly evident; as one travels 
south, Spanish-American influences in- 
crease. The logical extreme is approached in 
Vancouver, British Colombia, where 75 per 
cent of the population are of English, 
Scotch, or Irish origins. If comparable data 
for the leading cities of Washington and 
Oregon were available, the percentage 
would be much less, and the population of 
Scandinavian and German origins much 
more. Two important differences in the 
Latin-American family are demonstrated 
ecologically in Mexico City, which has no 
area of homeless men, on the one hand, and 
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no suburban neighborhood of matricentric 
families, on the other. 

Four-fifths of the adult population of 
Utah and one-fifth that of Idaho are Mor- 
mons. Desert isolation and church sanction 
made it possible for the early ‘‘Saints” to 
develop a polygynous form of family life. 
But gentile hostility, together with the 
monogamous backgrounds of husbands and 
wives which made adjustment to a multiple- 
mate situation difficult, has almost elimi- 
nated the plural marriage. The monogamous 
Mormon family and community organiza- 
tion of today are strong. 

Progress and disorganization are found 
together in the Pacific Coast states. The 
average income per family is equaled only 
by the North Central states. The circula- 
tion of daily newspapers is higher and the 
number of passenger cars in proportion to 
population is greater than in any other 
geographic division. Infant and maternal 
mortality rates are lower. More playgrounds 
are available for urban populations of the 
Pacific and Mountain states than for other 
regions. Most of the national parks are in 
the West, and relatively more families visit 
them from near points than from far. West- 
ern families spend more for recreation than 
do Eastern families of comparable income. 

In contrast, divorce rates increase as one 
moves west and southwest across the United 
States. The estimated divorce rate in the 
Far West per 1,000 population, in 1940, was 
double that for the remainder of the United 
States. One in every forty American di- 
vorces was secured in Reno. New Mexico, 
with a population almost one-half Catholic, 
has the lowest rate in the West. The number 
of robberies and auto thefts known to the 
police per 100,000 population is almost twice 
as high as for any other region. Pacific Coast 
cities also lead America in suicide. 

Two statistically significant differences 


between the Far West and other parts of the 
country help to explain these deviant phe- 
nomena: (1) The highest percentage of 
adults not in church is found in the Moun- 
tain and Pacific states—about 70 for the Far 
West as compared with 50 for the United 
States. (2) The highest mobility is also found 
in the Far West. There are twice as many 
guest rooms in full-time hotels per 1,000 
population as in any other geographic divi- 
sion. 

In conclusion, the hypothesis is proposed 
that the western family is more distinctly 
American in its characteristics than is the 
family of any other region. Since most fami- 
lies have come to the Far West from the 
Middle West, East, or South—often in sev- 
eral stages—there has been more opportu- 
nity to lose European traits and acquire 
American ways of living. Unassimilated for- 
eign lumps are found in the Far West, to be 
sure—small groups of patriotic Orientals, 
for example—but not to the same extent as 
east of the Rockies. Mexicans in the South- 
west might be regarded as an exception. 
Americans are notorious, as compared with 
the citizens of other countries, for their indi- 
vidualism, mobility, and frequent divorces. 
These points are accentuated in the Far 
West. Americans also love their homes, have 
small families, and believe in education, rec- 
reation, and hospitality. Homeownership is 
as high on the Pacific Coast as for any re- 
gion, the average size of family household is 
smaller, the percentage who have completed 
four years of college is greater, people are 
more hospitable, especially in the hinter- 
lands, and families spend more for recrea- 
tion than in other sections. The basic prob- 
lem of the American family—how effectively 
to combine comganionship with stability— 
is seen most clearly in the Far West. 
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ETHNIC FAMILY PATTERNS: THE NEGRO FAMILY 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


FRANKLIN FRAZIER 


ABSTRACT 


Loss of the African cultural heritage and the requirements of slavery caused the Negro family to develop 
as a natural organization with the mother as head. After emancipation the family tended to assume an insti- 
tutional character among those elements which had taken over the familial mores of the whites and those 
who had become homeowners. Urbanization, especially since ‘the first World War, has caused considerable 
disorganization, since the family which evolved among the Negro folk could not function efficiently in the 
city. Important differences in the organization of the family and its approximation to the American pattern 


are related to the emerging class structure. 


As the result of the manner in which the 
Negro was enslaved, the African cultural 
heritage has had practically no effect upon 
the evolution of Negro family life in the 
United States. The destruction of the 
African family system began in Africa, 
where the slave-traders gathered their hu- 
man cargo, consisting largely of young 
males. The process of “breaking” the 
Negroes into the slave system and the scat- 
tering of them on numerous and relatively 
small plantations and farms left little op- 
portunity for the slaves to reknit the threads 
of their ancestral culture. Memories of the 
homeland were effaced, and what they re- 
tained of African ways and conceptions of 
life ceased to have meaning in the new en- 
vironment. There were no longer marriages 
according to African customs; hence mating 
became subject to individual impulses and 
wishes and to the control of the white mas- 
ters. The type of family system which de- 
veloped was determined by the require- 
ments of the slave system. Likewise, in 
later stages of its development, the charac- 
ter of the Negro family was shaped by social 
and economic forces in American life. 

Under the system of slavery the Negro 
family emerged first asa natural organization 
based upon the physical and emotional ties 
between the mother and her offspring. The 
father and husband played a less important 
role in family relations because his interest 
in the family was less fundamental and his 
relations with his wife and children were in- 
fluenced to a larger extent by the fortunes 


of the slave regime. The attitudes of both 
“husband” and “wife” toward “marriage,” 
which had no legal basis, were influenced by 
the degree to which they had assimilated the 
sex and family mores of the whites. The 
process of assimilation proceeded most 
rapidly with the house servants who lived 
in close association with the whites and 
shared in the lives of the latter. Where 
slavery became a settled way of life, and the 
plantation became a social as well as an in- 
dustrial institution, the slave family was 
likely to acquire considerable stability. 
Moreover, in the organization of the planta- 
tion there was a division of labor and social 
distinctions among the slaves which tended 
to reinforce the family mores of the whites. 

The process of assimilating the family 
mores of the whites was facilitated and ac- 
celerated by racial amalgamation under the 
slave system. The very fact of white an- 
cestry tended to make the mixed-blood iden- 
tify himself with the whites. Largely as the 
result of race mixture, a class of free Negroes 
came into existence, especially in those areas 
of the South where the economic basis of 
slavery was being undermined. Among the 
half-million free Negroes, nearly 40 per cent 
of whom were of mixed blood, there was a 
substantial element with a secure economic 
position, especially in the South. It was 
among this element that the Negro family 
acquired an institutional character with 
traditions of conventional sex and family 
mores. 

The social upheaval occasioned by the 
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Civil War, emancipation, and reconstruc- 
tion tended to destroy the customary forms 
of family relations that had taken root dur- 
ing slavery. Moreover, the stability and 
privileged position of the mixed-blood fami- 
lies were affected by the emergence of Negro 
communities composed largely of Negroes 
with a background of slavery. From eman- 
cipation to the first decade of the present 
century, two general tendencies are appar- 
ent in the development of the Negro family. 
In the families which had acquired consid- 
erable stability during slavery, the father’s 
position was more firmly established, espe- 
cially if he became a landowner or a home- 
owner. This class grew in importance during 
the first fifty years of freedom and together 
with the descendants of the free Negro with 
whom they intermarried formed what repre- 
sented the conventional and stable elements 
in the family life of the Negro. On the other 
hand, among the great mass of rural Ne- 
groes, who became accommodated to a 
modified form of life on southern planta- 
tions, there developed a form of family life 
based largely upon mutual interests and 
mutual sympathies. It lacked an’ institu- 
tional basis, since both legal marriage and 
divorce were not generally observed. The 
family often grew out of unmarried mother- 
hood and the common interests which de- 
veloped from the association of men and 
women in the struggle for existence. 


Around the opening of the century public 
attention was focused upon the widespread 
family disorganization among Negroes in 
the cities of the country. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of Negroes had gradually drifted into 
the seven hundred or more cities of the 


South. Then came the first World War,. 
which carried nearly a million Negro mi- 


grants, with their simple family folkways, 
to the metropolitan regions of the North. 
The small Negro communities in the North 
were overwhelmed, and race riots often en- 
sued as the Negro communities spilled over 
into the adjacent white areas. Following the 
first World War the northward migrations 
continued, along with the cityward move- 
ments of Negroes in the South. By the out- 


break of World War II nearly half of the 
Negroes were in cities. As the result of ur- 
banization and widening contacts, Negro 
family life had to adjust to a new social and 
economic environment. The type of family 
life which took shape among the rural folk 
in the South could no longer function in the 
urban environment. There has been much 
disorganization, but at the same time the 
family has adjusted itself increasingly to the 
demands of city living. 

In order to secure a true picture of famil- 
ial relations among Negroes, it would be 
necessary to study groups of families in the 
cultural and economic life of the various 
communities of the country. Statistics on 
family relations for the general population 
obscure the important differences among 
Negroes. Nevertheless, when one studies the 
distribution of whites and Negroes in house- 
holds for 1940, certain differences, signifi- 
cant in view of the social history of the 
Negro family, appear (see Table 1). It 
should be noted, first, that about 5 per cent 
more white males than Negro males are 
heads of households. This is in accord with 
the fact that 28 per cent of white males as 
compared with 32 per cent of Negro males 
fourteen years old and over were single in 
1947.. A more important difference be- 
tween the races is indicated by the fact that 
10.3 per cent of the Negro females in com- 
parison with 6.5 per cent of the white fe- 
males were heads of households and g per 
cent fewer Negro females were wives in 
households. The fewer Negroes than whites 
who are children of the head of the house- 
hold is not so significant as the larger pro- 
portion of Negroes than whites who are 
grandchildren to the head of the household. 
This is undoubtedly related to the fact that 
Negro families, especially in rural areas, in- 
clude several generations. Moreover, very 
often in the Negro maternal households the 
grandmother becomes the head of the fami- 
ly. Probably this also accounts for the larger 
proportion of male parents of heads of white 


*Bureau of the Census, Current Population 
Reports (‘Population Characteristics,” Series P-20, 
No. Io), p. 12. 
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households than males who stand in the 
same relation in Negro households. 

The larger proportion of the Negro popu- 
lation than the white population classified 
as “other relatives” is indicative of what has 
been called the “amorphous” character of 
the Negro family. The amorphous character 
of the Negro family is owing to the fact that 
it has retained many of the characteristics 
of a purely primary group. It is likely that 
the term “other relatives” includes not only 
uncles, cousins, and other persons related 
by “blood,” such as illegitimate children, 
but even adopted children. The larger pro- 
portion of servants and hired hands in 
Negro households than in white households 
would be misleading if one took these terms 
literally. Among the rural Negroes servants 
and hired hands are more likely to represent 
those who are taken into the household be- 
cause of human sympathy and share the 
responsibilities of the household. The larger 
proportion of lodgers in Negro households 
than in white households confirms what all 
statistics show concerning the housing of 
Negroes in cities. 

Although these figures provide a rough 
index to the general characteristics of Ne- 
gro families, they do not show some of the 
important differences between rural and 
urban families. There is no indication of the 
large number of childless couples among 
urban Negroes and the smaller number of 
children in urban families. Then in regard 
to female heads of families it is found that 
in the rural South between a ninth and an 
eighth of the Negro families have a female 
head, while in the rural nonfarm areas be- 
tween a fifth and a fourth have a woman as 
head.? On the other hand, nearly a third of 
the Negro families in the cities of the South 
have a woman as head of the family. In the 
rural areas the landlords want families with 
an adult male; thus Negro men and women 
gain mutual advantages in marriage and 
family relations. In the rural nonfarm areas 
Negro women are able to earn a living for 


2 Sixteenth Census of the United States: 1940, 
Population and Housing, Families, ‘‘General Char- 
acteristics,” p. 31. 
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themselves and their children without a 
husband or father. In the urban areas, fami- 
ly desertion on the part of the men and the 
opportunity for employment for women, 
especially in domestic service, swell the num- 
ber of families with female heads. 

Nor do the figures on the distribution of 
Negroes in households reveal the important 
differences in the character of the Negro 
family which are related to the class struc- 
ture of the Negro community. As the result 
of urbanization the class structure of the 
Negro community has become more com- 


TABLE 1* 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION IN 
PRIVATE HOUSEHOLDS BY RELATION TO 
HEAD AND BY COLOR AND SEX FOR THE 

SOUTH, 1940 


NONWHITE 
RELATIONSHIP TO HEAD 
Male | Female} Male | Female 
Head.............. 39.5 | 10.3 | 44.4] 6.5 
oe ae 41.5 | 38.2 | 45.2 | 40.8 
Grandchild......... 5.4| 4-8] 2.1 1.9 
0.6] 2.4] 0.9] 
Other relative....... 6.34, 6.71.42 4-3 
6.2 1..4.8 1 3.81 
Servant or hired hand} 0.5 | 0.9] 0.2] 0.5 


* Sixteenth Census of the United States: 1940, Vol. 1V: Popu- 
lation, Part 1: ‘Characteristics by Age,” p. 114. 


plex, and there are three fairly well-defined 
socioeconomic classes. Among the lower 
class, which comprises between 60 and 70 
per cent of the Negro population, family re- 
lations still reflect the influence of rural folk 
traditions. It is among these that one finds 
the majority of families with female heads. 
The statistics on the marital status of the 
female heads of Negro families indicate the 
loose family ties among this class. Although 
a larger proportion of owner families—24.5 
per cent as compared with 20.9 per cent— 
have female heads, the marital status of the 
owners as given in the statistics indicates 
that there is greater conformity to legal and 
conventional relations. Among the female 


3 Ibid. 
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heads who are tenants 25.4 per cent of the 
husbands are absent, 12.7 per cent of the 
women are single, and only 56.5 per cent are 
widowed. On the other hand, 77.4 per cent 
of the female heads who are owners are 
widowed, 11.5 per cent have husbands ab- 
sent, and only 7.7 per cent are single. These 
figures provide only a rough index of the 
absence of stable and conventional family 
relations in the lower class. 


It is in the middle class, which is assuming 
greater importance in the Negro communi- 
ty, that one can note the increasing stabiliza- 
tion of Negro family life under the new con- 
ditions of city life. The increase in the size 
and importance of the middle class is the 
result of the increasing opportunities for 
employment and education in the city and 
the integration of the Negro into institu- 
tional and associational life of the city such 
as churches, lodges, and labor unions. Their 
stability and conventionality of family re- 
lations among this class rest partly upon the 
desire to achieve and maintain respectabili- 
ty. It is among this class that family tradi- 
tions are built up and merged with the 
traditions of stable family life already es- 
tablished among the descendants of Negroes 
free before the Civil War and the more 
steady elements that emerged from slavery. 
The middle class constitutes from 25 to 30 
per cent of the Negro population. Because 


of the social mobility in the Negro commu- 
nity, this group merges with the upper class, 
which is becoming more sharply differenti- 
ated from themiddle class on the basis of mon- 
ey and style of life. The upper class is rel- 
atively small in the Negro group, but it has 
a style of life and values similar to those 
among the white upper class. There are rel- 
atively few children, and there is consider- 
able emphasis upon conspicuous consump- 
tion and leisure. There is intermarriage 
among prominent families whose aim is to 
conserve their wealth and maintain their 
status and family name. Such families are 
circumscribed both by the limitations placed 
upon the earning capacity of Negroes and 
by the fact that the upper class represents 
an artificial growth behind the walls of 
segregation. 

The deviations in the character of the 
Negro family from the dominant American 
patterns have been owing chiefly to the so- 
cial isolation and economic position of the 
Negro. As the Negro acquires education and 
enjoys greater economic opportunities and 
participates in all phases of American life, 
he is taking over the American patterns of 
behavior characteristic of different classes 
and regions. His family life increasingly con- 
forms to the American pattern, which is be- 
coming a part of his cultural heritage. 
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ABSTRACT 


The student of ethnic factors in general and of the Jewish family especially is handicapped by the fact 
that we have no national institute for the study and protection of family life where multidiscipline or inte- 
grated studies may be pooled; no central institute for the study of ethnic relations; no facilities or center for 
the study of Judaica and relations between Jews and non-Jews similar to those of other groups. This 
article calls attention to ethnic parallels and differences in acculturation among three selected groups and 


indicates needed areas for study. 


The family is generally regarded as the 
basic unit in our civilization, and the time is 
ripe for a charter defining values and goals. 
Yet there is no central institute for the 
study of family life, for pooling resources of 
the many agencies now doing research or 
working in this field. Exactly the same situa- 
tion exists in relation to ethnic factors in 
national life—in the very country which of- 
fers the world’s most interesting laboratory 
for the study of acculturation. One who 
wants to write on ethnic factors in family 
relations is therefore doubly handicapped. 

It might also be added that there is no 
central institute for the study of Judaism or 
Jewish affairs to which lay students or ma- 
ture investigators working in American uni- 
versities may turn for periods of study and 
observation. This statement might evoke a 
flood of answers pointing to “‘such”’ institu- 
tions. One might even be referred to the 
magnificent recent volume, The American 
Jewish Year Book, 1948, containing lists of 
research organizations, grants, and agencies. 
But there is none which serves as a center for 
the study of Jewish problems; there are no 
fellowship privileges for the Jew similar to 
those provided for Negroes by the Rosenwald 
Fund or the American Missionary Society. 
There are no opportunities for students to 
work a year or two in Judaica for the pur- 
pose of orientation as one may go to Fisk 
University, Howard University, or other 
centers for similar orientation on problems 
affecting Negro life. 

It is difficult also to point to inductive 
studies of Jewish family life and accultura- 


tion comparable in scope with those dealing 
with other minority groups—and this in 
spite of the fact that the Jewish community 
is rich in scholarly endeavor and high in its 
productivity. But scientific data dealing 
with trends in family life, with disorganiza- 
tion, and with trauma among children and 
young people are undoubtedly available— 
and at their best—in the files of case-work- 
ing agencies, guidance councils, and private 
psychiatrists.’ There is nothing on Jews in 
America which corresponds to the classic 
work of Thomas and Znaniecki’s The Polish 
Peasant in Europe and America; or with 
Myrdal’s volume, The American Dilemma; 
or with the objective work of E. Franklin 
Frazier, The Negro Family in the United 
States. It is easier, for example, to find ade- 
quate literature dealing with this problem 
among Negroes, both for the rural areas of 
the Deep South or for some “black metropo- 
lis.” 

The most helpful work on the Jewish 
family is the one by Sidney Goldstein.” It 


t See ‘“‘Pre-school Children Get Psychiatric Aid,” 
New York Times, February 3, 1948, for description 
of work with emotionally disturbed children. 


2 Sidney E. Goldstein, The Meaning of Marriage 
and Foundations of the Family: A Jewish Interpre- 
tation (New York: Bloch Publishing Co., 1942). In 
addition to this volume and the American Jewish 
Year Book are the following selected references: 
Israel Abrahams, Jewish Life in the Middle Ages 
(London: Edward Goldston, Ltd., 1932); Salo 
Wittmayer Baron, The Jewish Community: Its His- 
tory and Structure to the American Revolution (Phila- 
delphia: Jewish Publication Society, 1942); Louis 
Epstein, The Jewish Marriage Contract (New York: 
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gives an adequate impression of the chang- 
ing nature of family structure in a changing 
society, a description of traditional elements 
in the current picture, and a statement of 
the position taken by various sections of 
Jewry—orthodox, conservative, and re- 
form—in relation to such problems as birth 
control, intermarriage, and ritual. Rabbi 
Goldstein speaks out of rich experience 
which comes from marriage counseling, re- 
ligious counseling in general, and close con- 
tact with agencies in the community which 
are concerned with strengthening family 
ties. He also has a feeling for the role which 
various disciplines play in the full under- 
standing of any social situation. The book 
has a good selected bibliography, including 
Jewish and general items, magazines, and 
organizations concerned with marriage and 
family life. 

The author has of recent years been par- 
ticularly interested in observing parallels in 
individual and group behavior among differ- 
ent ethnic groups in this country. Three 
such groups concerned with integration into 
American life are Jews, Negroes,’ and 
Franco-Americans. Each believes in the 
democratic process, and each group has a 
theory of Americanization offering interest- 
ing parallels and contrasts.‘ Each of these 
groups—as, indeed, many other minority 
groups—has members who feel victimized 
by the ideology or practice surrounding 


Jewish Theological Seminary, 1927) and Marriage 
Laws in the Bible and in the Talmud (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1942); Fanny Goldstein, 
The Jewish Child in Bookland (New York: Jewish 
Book Council of America, 1947); Mordecai M. 
Kaplan, The Future of the American Jew (New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1948); Moses Mielziner, The 
Jewish Law of Marriage and Divorce in Ancient and 
Modern Times, and Its Relation to the Law of the 
State (New York: Bloch Publishing Co., rg0r); and 
the publications of the Conference on Jewish Rela- 
tions, 1841 Broadway, New York. 


3 The writer has recently spent several weeks 
living on Negro campuses for purposes of par- 
ticipant observation. She has been in close con- 
tact with Franco-American and Jewish communities. 
The parallels and contrasts noted can be observed 
in the community and are well reflected in literature 
—scientific and fictional. 
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them. These conflicts produce well-known 
types that have their genesis in large meas- 
ure during childhood. No problem common 
to these groups deserves greater attention. 
The types are many: the touchy, super- 
sensitive, arrogant, nouveau riche, showy, 
aggressive, joiners of clubs; there are also 
the elite, who comprehend and review these 
activities with fine sensitivity; the saintly, 
who take insult with dignity; the assimila- 
tionists, who pass, be it the color or the re- 
ligious line. There are those in each group 
who find common interest in working for a 
democracy which provides for cultural and 
religious diversity ; those who seek fulfilment 
in some new order in which ethnic democ- 
racy is the keynote; others who speak in 
terms of the group. 


The following passage from Black Metrop- 
olis illustrates the effect of differential treat- 
ment upon personality: 


What peculiar personality formations result 
when millions of people are forced to live lives 
of outward submissiveness while trying to keep 
intact in their hearts a sense of the worth of 
their humanity? What are the personality 
mechanisms that sublimate racial resentments, 
which, if expressed, probably would carry 
penalties varying from mild censure to death? 
Does the Negro’s tremendous fund of repression 
affect his speech, his walk, his dress, his music, 
his health? Why are the highest rates of hyper- 
tension (high blood-pressure) to be found 
among the Negro share-croppers on the planta- 
tions of the pastoral South? Is this hyper- 
tension in any way related to the daily and 
dramatic rejection by the society in which they 
live and work and die? ... Why do the per- 
sonalities in American Negroes show more 
psychological damage than do the personalities 
of the Negroes of the West Indies?s 


4Fundamental differences in French-Canadian 
theory are to be noted; the theory of incorporation 
is so tied to the church that it rejects all theories 
of cultural relativity: the number of members who 
would point to a Communist order as desirable 
because of the ethnic freedom it may offer are non- 
existent. 


5 Richard Wright, in St. Clair Drake and Horace 
Cayton, Black Metropolis (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1945), Introduction. 
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While the experience is fundamentally 
the same—rejection by the larger com- 
munity—the crisis is differently defined in 
each group. Hundreds of studies describing 
such crises exist: inductive, theoretical, or 
those delineated in protest literature. But 
order out of multiplicity can be furnished 
only by central agencies and comparative 
study. Comparative inquiry on the inci- 
dence and effect of hurt and on the genesis 
of the types described is needed.° 

Most revealing, for example, would be a 
concerted inquiry which focused interest 
upon case studies of growing children in 
communities as different as Atlanta, Geor- 
gia; New Orleans; some New England com- 
munity; and some American metropolis. 
The patterns of group relations and of ac- 
culturation vary in all these communities— 
the same three groups are involved, but dif- 
ferently.? 

General suggestions are: 

1. The creation of a central institute for the 
study of family institutions and values in 
the United States. 

2. A comparative study dealing with the gene- 
sis of emotional injury. Many studies al- 
ready exist and need to be pooled. 

3. Specifically, for the Jews, the integration of 
existing data on family life, developing re- 
sources for the objective study of accultura- 
tion at universities or other learned centers; 
the use of case studies already extant dealing 
with the traumatic experience of the growing 
child and the effect of that experience on the 
structure of personality. 


The following trends within the Jewish 
community call for further observation and 
verification: 

1. The actual extent of intermarriage and 
case studies of family adjustment in such 
cases.—Rates of intermarriage have varied 
among Jews, dependent on circumstances, 


6 The recent report by Gordon W. Allport and 
Bernard M. Kramer on Some Roots of Prejudice, 
issued by the Commission on Community Inter- 
relations of the American Jewish Congress, deals 
primarily with the psychogenesis of prejudice, 
scarcely at all with traumatic personal experiences. 

7“Cajans” in Louisiana are a group which may 
well be compared with Franco-Americans in New 
England. 


usually increasing during times when dis- 
crimination was at a minimum. The appar- 
ent increase in intermarriage at this time, 
therefore, marks a different pattern. Some 
hold that those intermarrying are lost to the 
fold; that they have deliberately made a 
good escape for their children. Others think 
that the accommodation is futile and that it 
leads only to increased tragedy. 

2. Conversions to Judaism or “passing” in- 
to the Jewish fold—A young bride, blond 
and Nordic in type, married to a Jew—also 
blond and Nordic—who has accepted Juda- 
ism and is “passing,” tells the following 
story: ‘When my friends say, ‘You don’t 
look Jewish,’ I say, ‘Neither does my hus- 
band.’ ” There are other forms of deliberate 
identification with the minority group and 
with the Jewish community into which the 
spouse has married, especially, this author 
thinks, if that spouse is the woman; as, for 
example, membership in Jewish societies 
and social participation in general. ‘“Per- 
haps,” says a Jewish woman, “they feel the 
need of fortifying themselves.” They want 
“a build-up to meet the discrimination 
which they have to share.” The person mak- 
ing this comment is herself a completely ac- 
culturated Jewess, who bears none of the 
earmarks of the ghetto nor feels its tensions; 
whose home is in a New England commu- 
nity adjoining Old American “bluebloods”’; 
who has been considered a good neighbor, 
has indeed been the mainstay of social serv- 
ice and communal projects. 

3. The attendance at religious schools of 
children of mixed marriage.® 

4. The phenomenon of marrying back (i.e., 
half-Jews marry Jews and seek complete 
identification with the Jewish community).— 
This phenomenon has been noted for other 
ethnic groups by the writer;? it is noted, too, 
by rabbis who perform such marriages. 


8 Bessie B. Wessel, “A Comparative Study of 
the Jewish Communities of Norwich and New 
London, 1938,” in Jewish Population Studies, ed. 
Sophia M. Robison (New York: Conference of 
Jewish Relations, 1943). 

9 Bessie B. Wessel, An Ethnic Survey of Woon- 
socket, Rhode Island (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1931). 
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5. The tendency of Jews from upper socio- 
economic levels to seek residence near each 
other—These are Jews who erstwhile es- 
caped from areas of residential concentra- 
tion. Is it that a close, warm community 
offers security for children and for families 
who have suffered from discriminatory con- 
duct? ‘‘We made a mistake bringing up our 
children in gentile communities; they have 
been hurt. The early friendships don’t count. 
When returning from college, they do not 
know where to turn for friends.” 

In 1946 the author heard this same com- 
ment in New Jersey, in Connecticut, and in 
England from families in which all members 
had presumably achieved complete accultu- 
ration; indeed, had planned family life to 
achieve it without denying membership in 
a Jewish religious community. In a similar 
vein, note the remark made by the dean of 
women of an eastern university that Jewish 
girls do not seek Jewish roommates during 
the freshman year but do so in later years. 
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Why are these girls withdrawing from the 
wider community? 

The Jewish family is today subjected to 
all the strains which affect family life in gen- 
eral in a sick society, plus those which come 
from identification with victims of extermi- 
nation or which arise from increasing dis- 
crimination. The Jewish family, relatively 
more united than the gentile family, seems 
to increase in cohesion as it offers an oasis of 
understanding. The existence of ethnic ten- 
sions puts upon the parent the responsibility 
of seeking aid on emotional individuation of 
children. There is a tendency also to improve 
and to strengthen the ethnic community so 
that it will offer a healthy milieu for social 
participation and for the development of 
personality. In doing so, the Jewish family 
only bears witness to theories of family life 
in general which make the family the agency 
charged with the responsibility of providing 
opportunity for the healthy and integrated 
development of its members. 
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ABSTRACT 


As a result of a persistent and continuous process of acculturation and adjustment, the structure and 
functions of the Italian family in America have undergone a radical change from what they were in the Old 
World. The pattern tends to approximate that of the modern and urban American family. This shift from a 
peasant and patriarchal family to a democratic and highly individualized type produced conflict and dis- 
organization in the first-generation Italian family and created in the second generation a strongly motivated 


orientation away from the Old World way of life. 


The changes in the Italian family in Amer- 
ica can be visualized in terms of a continuum 
which ranges from an unacculturated Old 
World type to a highly acculturated and 
urbanized American type of family. This 
transformation can be understood by an 
analysis of three types of families which 
have characterized Italian family living in 
America: the Old World peasant Italian 
family which existed at the time of the mass 
migration from Italy (1890-1910) and which 
can be placed at the unacculturated end of 
the continuum; the first-generation Italian 
family in America, which at the beginning 
of contact with American culture was much 
like the first but which changed and con- 
tinues to change increasingly so that it oc- 
cupies a position somewhere between the 
two extremes; and, finally, the second-gen- 
eration Italian family which represents a 
cross-fertilization of the first-generation 
Italian family and the American contempo- 
rary urban family, with the trend being in 
the direction of the American type. Conse- 
quently, the position this family assumes is 
near the American-urban end of the con- 
tinuum. 

Since there are significant differences be- 
tween the northern Italian and southern 
Italian families and since there are even 
greater differences between peasant, middle- 
class, and upper-class families, it seems 
expedient to single out one type of family for 
discussion and analysis, namely, the south- 
ern Italian peasant family. During the peri- 
od of mass migration from Italy the bulk of 


the immigrants were from southern Italy 
(including Sicily).t These immigrants came 
mostly from small-village backgrounds as 
peasant farmers, peasant workers, or simple 
artisans, and as such they brought with 
them a southern Italian folk-peasant cul- 
ture. It is this type of background which the 
majority of Italian families in America have 
today.? 

This paper cannot possibly present an 
adequate analysis of all the important 
changes observed in the Italian family. 
Therefore, a simple tabular form (see Table 
1) is used to display the most important de- 
tails. 

The southern Italian peasant family in 
America.—At the time of the great popula- 
tion movement from Italy to America, be- 
ginning at the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the southern Italian peasant family 
was a folk societal family. One of the chief 
characteristics of the folk society is that its 
culture is highly integrated, the separate 


* During the decade of 1900-1910, of the 2,045,- 
877 Italians who came to America, the majority 
were from southern Italy. 


? The observations in this paper are based on the 
literature in the field, on my own specific research 
in America on the acculturation of Italians, and, 
finally, on personal impressions and conclusions as a 
participant observer. A visit to southern Italy and 
Sicily three years ago gave me an opportunity to 
come in contact with the Old World peasant-type 
family. While this type of family has changed con- 
siderably from the time of the mass migration to 
America, enough structural and functional family 
lags exist to make the reconstruction of it in this 
paper reasonably valid. 
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TABLE 1 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE SOUTHERN ITALIAN PEASANT FAMILY IN ITALY AND 


THE FIRST- AND SECOND-GENERATION ITALIAN FAMILY IN AMERICA 


Southern Italian Peasant Family 
in Italy 


A. General characteristics: 
1. Patriarchal 


2. Folk-peasant 

3. Well integrated 

4. Stationary 

5. Active community life 

6. Emphasis on the sacred 

7. Home and land owned by 
family 

8. Strong family and com- 
munity culture 

9. Sharing of common goals 

10. Children live for the par- 
ents 

11. Children are an economic 
asset 

12. Many family celebrations 
of special feasts, holidays, 
etc. 

13. Culture is transmitted 


only by the family 


. Strong in-group solidarity 
. Many functions: econom- 
ic, recreational, religious, 
social, affectional, and 
protective 
B. Sise: 
1. Large-family system 


2. Many children (10 is not 
unusual) 
3. Extended kinship to god- 
parents 
C. Roles and statuses: 
1. Father has highest status 


. Primogeniture: eldest son 
has high status 


. Mother center of domes- 
tic life only and must not 
work for wages 


. Father can punish children 
severely 

. Family regards itself as 
having high status and 
role in the community 


First-Generation Southern 
Italian Family in America 


Second-Generation Southern Italian 
Family in America 


Fictitiously patriarchal 
Quasi-urban 
Disorganized and in conflict 


Mobile 

Inactive in the American commu- 
nity but somewhat active in the 
Italian neighborhood 

Emphasis on the sacred is weakened 

In the small city the home may be 
owned, but in a large city the 
home is usually a flat or an 
apartment 

Family culture in conflict 


No sharing of common goals 
Children live for themselves 


Children are an economic asset for 
few working years only and may 
be an economic liability 

Few family celebrations of feasts 
and holidays 


Italian culture is transmitted only 
by family, but American culture 
is transmitted by American in- 
stitutions other than the family 

Weakened in-group solidarity 

Functions include semirecreation- 
al, social, and affectional 


Believe in a large-family system 
but cannot achieve it because of 
migration 

Fair number of children (10 is un- 
usual) 

Extended kinship, but godparent 
relationship is weakened 


Father loses high status, or it is 
fictitiously maintained 


Rule of primogeniture is variable; 
success more important than po- 
sition 

Mother center of domestic life but 
may work for wages and belong 
to some clubs 


Father has learned that American 
law forbids this 

Family does not have high status 
and role in the American com- 
munity but may have it in the 
Italian colony 


| Tends to be democratic 

Urban and modern 

Variable, depending on the par- 
ticular family situation 

High degree of mobility 

Inactive in the Italian neighbor- 
hood, but increasingly active in 
American community 

Emphasis on the secular 

Ownership of home is an ideal, 
but many are satisfied with 
flat 


Weakened family culture reflect- 
ing vague American situation 

No sharing of common goals 

Parents live for the children 


Children are an economic liability 


Christmas only family affair, 
with Thanksgiving being vari- 
able 

American culture is transmitted 
by the family and by other 
American institutions 


Little in-group solidarity 
Functions reduced to affectional, 
in the main 


Small-family system 


Few children (10 is rare) 


No extended kinship to godpar- 
ents 


Father shares high status with 
mother and children; slight 
patriarchal survival 

No primogeniture; all children 
tend to have equal status 


Mother acknowledges domestic 
duties but reserves time for 
much social life and may work 
for wages 

Father has learned it is poor psy- 
chology to do so 

Family struggles for high status 
and role in the American com- 
munity and tends to reject high 
status and role in the Italian 
community 
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TABLE 1—Continued 


Southern Italian Peasant Family 
in Italy 


First-Generation Southern 
Italian Family in America 


Second-Generation Southern Italian 
Family in America 


C. Roles and statuses—continued: 
6. Women are educated for 
marriage only 


7. The individual is subordi- 
nate to the family 

8. Daughter-in-law is sub- 
servient to the husband’s 
family 

9g. Son is expected to work 
hard and contribute to 
family income 

D. Interpersonal relations: 

1. Husband and wife must 
not show affection in the 
family or in public 


2. Boys are superior to girls 


3. Father is consciously 
feared, respected, and imi- 
tated 

4. Great love for mother 


5. Baby indulgently treated 
by all 


E. Marriage: 
1. Marriage in early teens 


2. Selection of mate by par- 
ents 

3. Must marry someone from 
the same village 


4. Dowry rights 
5. Marriage always involves 
a religious ceremony 


F. Birth and child care: 

1. Many magical and super- 
stitious beliefs in connec- 
tion with pregnancy 

2. Delivery takes place in a 
special confinement room 
in the home; midwife as- 
sists 

3. Child illnesses are treated 
by folk remedies; local 
physician only in emer- 
gencies or crises 


Women receive some formal edu- 
cation as well as family educa- 
tion for marriage 


Rights of the individual increas- 
ingly recognized 

Daughter-in-law is in conflict with 
husband’s family 


Son is expected to work hard and 
contribute to family income, but 
this is a seldom-realized goal 


Husband and wife are not demon- 
strative in public or in the family 
but tolerate it in their married 
children 

Boys are regarded as superior to 
girls 


Father is not consciously feared or 
imitated but is respected 


Great love for mother but much 
ambivalence from cultural ten- 
sions 

Baby indulgently treated by all 


Marriage in late teens or early 
twenties 

Selection of mate by individual 
with parental consent 

This is an ideal, but marriage with 
someone from same region (i.e., 
oe is tolerated; very re- 
uctant permission granted to 
marry outside nationality; no 
permission for marriage outside 
religion 

No dowry 

Marriage almost always involves 
both a religious and a secular 
ceremony 


Many survivals of old beliefs and 
superstitions 


Delivery takes place generally in a 
hospital; may take place in 
home; family doctor displaces 
midwife 

Child illnesses are treated partially 
by folk remedies but mostly by 
the family doctor 


Emphasis is on general education 
with reference to personality 
development rather than to 
future marriage 

The family is subordinate to the 
individual 

Daughter-in-law is more or less 
of husband’s fam- 
uly 

Son expected to do well in school 
and need not contribute to 
family income 


Husband and wife may be demon- 
strative in the family and in 
public 


Boys tend to be regarded as su- 
rior to girls, but girls have 
igh status also 
Father is not consciously feared. 
He may be imitated and may 
be admired 
Love for mother is shared with 
father 


Baby indulgently treated by all 
with increasing concern regard- 
ing sanitation, discipline, and 
sibling rivalry 


Marriage in early or middle 
twenties 

Selection of mate by individual 
regardless of parental consent 

Increasing number of marriages 
outside nationality and outside 
religion 


No dowry 

Marriage usually involves both, 
but there is an increasing num- 
ber of marriages without bene- 
fit of religious ceremony 


Few magical and superstitious 
notions in connection with 
pregnancy 

Delivery takes place almost al- 
ways in a hospital; specialist, 
obstetrician, or general prac- 
titioner assists 

Child illnesses are treated by a 
pediatrician; much use of latest 
developments in medicine (vac- 
cines, etc.) 
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Southern Italian Peasant Family 
in Italy 


F. Birth and child care—continued: 
4. Child is breast-fed either 
by the mother or by a wet 
nurse; weaning takes place 
at about end of 2d or 3d 
year by camouflaging the 
breasts 
5. No birth control 

G. Sex attitudes: 

t. Child is allowed to go 
naked about the house up 
to the age of 5 or 6; after 
this there is rigid enforce- 
ment of the rule of mod- 
esty 


2. Sex matters are not dis- 
cussed in family 


. Adultery is severely pun- 
ished by the man’s taking 
matters into his own hands 

. Chastity rule rigidly en- 
forced by chaperonage; 
lack of it grounds for im- 
mediate separation at wed- 
ding night 

5. No premarital kissing and 

petting are allowed 

Boys and girls attend sep- 

arate schools 

H. Divorce and separation: 

1. No divorce allowed 


6. 


2. Desertion is rare 
I. Psychological aspects: 
1. Fosters security in the 
individual 
2. The family provides a 
specific way of life; hence, 
there is little personal dis- 
organization 
. Recreation is within fam- 


ily 


TABLE 1—Continued 


First-Generation Southern 
Italian Family in America 


Child is breast-fed if possible; if 
not, it is bottle-fed; same prac- 
tice with variations regarding 
weaning 


Some birth control 


Variable, depending on the indi- 
vidual family’s situation 


Sex matters are not discussed in 
family 


Adultery results in divorce or sepa- 
ration 


Attempts to chaperon fail, but 
chastity is an expectation; lack 
of it is grounds for separation, 
but there are few cases of this 
kind in America 

No premarital kissing and petting 
are allowed openly 

Schools are coeducational 


No divorce allowed, but some do 
divorce 
Desertion is rare 


Fostered conflict in the individual 


Family is in conflict, hence cannot 
provide a specific way of life; 
yields marginal American-Ital- 
ian way of life 

Recreation is both within and out- 
side the family 


parts forming a strongly geared and func- 
tionally meaningful whole.’ This intimate 
interconnection between the various parts 
of a folk culture indicates that it would be 
artificial and fruitless to attempt to isolate, 
even for the sake of study and analysis, any 
one part, such as the family, and to proceed 
to discuss that as a discrete and distinct 

3 See Robert Redfield, ““The Folk Society,” A meri- 
can Journal of Sociology, LII (1947), 293-308. 
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Second-Generation Southern Italian 
Family in America 


Child is bottle-fed as soon as pos- 
sible; breast-feeding is rare; no 
weaning problems 


Birth control is the rule 


This is variable, depending on 
the individual family; develop- 
ment of modesty is much earlier 
than in Old World peasant 
family 


Sex matters increasingly dis- 
cussed in family but not as 
freely as in “old” American 
family 

Adultery may result in divorce or 
separation 


No chaperonage; chastity is ex- 
pected, but lack of it may be 
reluctantly tolerated 


Premarital kissing and petting are 
allowed openly 
Schools are coeducational 


Religion forbids it, but it is prac- 
ticed 


| Desertion is rare 


Fosters security with some con- 
flict lags 

Family reflects confused Ameri- 
can situation, does not give 
individual a specific way of life, 
but marginality is weakened 

Recreation is in the main outside 
the family; this is variable, de- 
pending on individual family 
situation 


entity. All the characteristics of the Old 
World Italian peasant family are intimately 
tied in with such institutions and practices 
as religion, the planting and gathering of 
food, the celebrations of feasts and holidays, 
the education of the children, the treatment 
of the sick, the protection of the person, and 
with all other aspects of small-village folk 
culture. In the final analysis Old World 
peasant-family life meant small-village life, 
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and the two were inseparable aspects of a 
coercive folk-peasant culture. This fact 
sharply distinguishes the Old World peasant 
family from the first- and second-generation 
families in America. 

The first-generation southern Italian peas- 
ant family in America.—By the first-genera- 
tion Italian family is simply meant that or- 
ganization of parents and offspring wherein 
both parents are of foreign birth and where- 
in an attempt is made to perpetuate an 
Italian way of life in the transplanted house- 
hold. This is a family in transition, still 
struggling against great odds to keep alive 
those customs and traditions which were 
sacred in the Old World culiure. As a result 
of many internal and external pressures 
which have cut it off from its Old World 
foundations, the first-generation family is 
marked by considerable confusion, conflict, 
and disorganization. The uncertain and 
precarious position of the first-generation 
Italian family today is further aggravated 
by the loss of that strong family and com- 
munity culture which had been such an in- 
dispensable part of the Old World peasant 
family. It is this loss in the first-generation 
family which pushes it away from the un- 
acculturated end of the continuum to a 
position somewhere in the middle.4 

The second-generation southern Italian 
family in America.—This refers to that or- 
ganization of parents and offspring wherein 
both the parents are native American born 
but have foreign-born parents who attempt- 
ed to transmit to them an Italian way of 
life in the original first-generation family in 
America. 

Among the significant characteristics of 
this type of family is the orientation which 
the American-born parents make to the 
American culture. This adjustment tends to 
take three forms. One is that of complete 
abandonment of the Old World way of life. 
The individual changes his Italian name, 


4For an excellent analysis of the importance of 
a strong family and community culture see Margaret 
Park Redfield, “The American Family: Consensus 
and Freedom,” American Journal of Sociology, LII 
(1946), 175-83. 


moves away from the Italian neighborhood 
and in some cases from the community, and 
has little to do with his foreign-born parents 
and relatives.’ The ideal is to become accul- 
turated in as short a time as possible. This 
type of second-generation Italian generally 
passes for an American family and is rare. 
A second form of second-generation Italian 
family is a marginal one. In this type there 
is a seriously felt need to become American- 
ized and hence to shape the structure and 
functions of the family in accordance with 
the contemporary urban American type of 
family. The parental way of life is not wholly 
repudiated, although there is some degree of 
rejection. This family is likely to move out of 
the Italian neighborhood and to communi- 
cate less and less with first-generation Ital- 
ians, but the bond with the first-generation 
family is not broken completely. Intimate 
communication is maintained with the pa- 
rental household, and the relationships with 
the parents as well as with immigrant rela- 
tives are affectionate and understanding. A 
third form which the second-generation fam- 
ily takes is of orientation inward toward an 
Italian way of life. This type of family gener- 
ally prefers to remain in the Italian neighbor- 
hood, close to the parental home. Its inter- 
action with the non-Italian world is at a min- 
imum, and its interests are tied up with 
those of the Italian community. Of the three, 
the second type is the most representative 
second-generation Italian family in America. 
This is the family depicted in Table 1. 


Table 1 reveals the movement of the 
first- and second-generation Italian families 
away from the Old World peasant pattern 
and toward the contemporary American 
family type. In this persistent and continu- 
ous process of acculturation there are three 
stages: (1) the initial-contact stage, (2) the 
conflict stage, and (3) the accommodation 
stage. 


5 See Carlo Sforza, The Real Italians (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1942), for an interesting 
account of Italian-Americans who change their 
names. 
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The initial-contact stage——In the first 
decade of Italian living in America the struc- 
ture of the Old World family is still fairly 
well intact, but pressures from within and 
outside the family are beginning to crack, 
albeit imperceptibly, the Old World peasant 
pattern. Producing this incipient distortion 
are the following: the very act of physical 
separation from the parental family and vil- 
lage culture; the necessity to work and 
operate with a somewhat strange and for- 
eign body of household tools, equipment, 
gadgets, furniture, cooking utensils, and 
other physical objects, in addition to making 
an adjustment to a different physical envi- 
ronment, including climate, urban ecological 
conditions, and tenement living arrange- 
ments; the birth of children and the increas- 
ing contact with American médical practices 
regarding child care; the necessity to work 
for wages at unfamiliar tasks, a new experi- 
ence for the peasant farmer; the attendance 
of Italian children in American parochial 
and public schools; the informal interaction 
of the children with the settlement house, 
the church associations, the neighborhood 
clubs, the neighborhood gang, and other 
organizations; the continuing residence in 
America and increasing period of isolation 
from the Old World; the acceptance of work 
by the housewife outside the home for 
wages; the increasing recognition by both 
parents and children that the Italian way of 
life in the American community means low 
status, social and economic discrimination, 
and prejudice; and the increasing pressure 
by American legal, educational, political, 
and economic institutions for the Ameri- 
canization of the foreigner. 

Nonetheless, the first-generation Italian 
family in this phase is a highly integrated 
one, as in the Old World. The demands of 
the American community are not seriously 
felt in the insulated Italian colony, and the 
children are too young seriously to articulate 
their newly acquired needs and wishes. The 
Italian family is stabilized by the strong 
drive to return to Italy. 

The conflict stage—In this period the 
first-generation family experiences its most 
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profound changes and is finally wrenched 
from its Old World foundation. It is now 
chiefly characterized by the conflict between 
two ways of life, the one American and the 
other Italian, and by the incompatibility of 
parents and children. This phase begins 
roughly during the second decade of living 
in America—specifically, when the children 
unhesitatingly express their acquired Ameri- 
can expectations and attempt to transmit 
them in the family situation and when the 
parents in turn attempt to reinforce the pat- 
tern of the Old World peasant family. Con- 
flicting definitions of various family situa- 
tions threaten to destroy whatever stability 
the family had maintained through the first 
period. This is the period of great frustration 
and of misunderstanding between parents 
and children. In this undeclared state of war 
between two ways of life it is the parents 
who have the most to lose, for their com- 
plete acceptance of the American way of 
living means the destruction of the Old 
World ideal. 

The first-generation Italian family is also 
constantly made to feel the force of external 
pressures coming from outside the Italian 
colony. It is inevitable that the family struc- 
ture should crumble under the incessant 
hammering. Not able to draw upon a com- 
plete culture and social system to support 
its position, the family pattern, already 
weakened, now begins to change radically: 
the father loses his importance, the daugh- 
ters acquire unheard-of independence; in 
short, the children press down upon the 
first-generation family an American way of 
life. 

Accommodation stage-—This period be- 
gins with the realization by parents and chil- 
dren that the continuation of hostility, mis- 
understanding, and contraventive behavior 
can result only in complete deterioration of 
the family. The ambivalent attitude of the 
children toward the parents, of great affec- 
tion, on the one hand, and hostility, on the 
other, now tends to be replaced by a more 
tolerant disposition. This stage begins when 
the offspring reach adulthood and marry and 
establish households of their own, for by 
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this time the control by the parents is great- 
ly lessened. 

Among the many factors which operate 
to bring about a new stability in the family 
are the realization on the part of the parents 
that life in America is to be permanent; the 
adult age of the offspring; the almost com- 
plete dependence of the parents on the off- 
spring, including use of the children as in- 
formants, interpreters, guides, and transla- 
tors of the American world; recognition on 
the part of the parents that social and eco- 
nomic success can come to the offspring only 
as they become more and more like “old 
Americans”; the conscious and unconscious 
acculturation of the parents themselves 
with a consequent minimizing of many po- 
tential conflicts; the long period of isolation 
from the Old World which makes the small- 
village culture and peasant family seem less 
real; the decision by the parents to sacrifice 
certain aspects of the Old World family for 
the sake of retaining the affection of the 
children; the acknowledgment by the chil- 
dren that the first-generation family is a 


truncated one and that complete repudia- 
tion of the parents would leave them com- 
pletely isolated; the success of the first-gen- 
eration family in instilling in the offspring 
respect and affection for the parents; and 
the gradual understanding by the children 
that successful interaction with the Ameri- 
can world is possible by accepting marginal 
roles and that complete denial of the Old 
World family is unnecessary. 

The accommodation between parents and 
offspring permits the second-generation 
Italians to orientate themselves increasingly 
toward an American way of life. The second- 
generation household, therefore, tends to 
pattern itself after the contemporary urban 
American family. Considerable intermar- 
riage, the advanced age of the parents, the 
loosening of ties with the Italian neighbor- 
hood, and the development of intimate re- 
lationships with non-Italians make the 
transition of the second-generation family 
comparatively easy. 
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ETHNIC FAMILY PATTERNS: THE MEXICAN FAMILY 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


ROBERT C. JONES 


ABSTRACT 


Most of the three million “Mexicans” and their descendants who are immigrants come from small village 
communities where family ties were strong and closely controlled by tradition and public opinion. After 
migration the functional relationships of the members of the family to each other are likely to change. 
Economic insecurity and high mobility as well as cultural and ethnic discrimination affect family life. 


According to the census of 1940 there 
were 377,433 persons resident in the United 
States at that time who had been born in 
Mexico. Estimates based on the same enu- 
meration indicated that there were seven 
hundred thousand native-born persons resi- 
dent in this country of Mexican parentage. 
Popular usage of the term ‘‘Mexican’”’ in the 
United States, however, has extended its 
application to a large number of additional 
persons of Indo-Hispanic ancestry to be 
found north of the present Mexico—United 
States border. The acceptance of this ethnic 
stereotype is so general that a Mexican na- 
tional of blond coloring, even though speak- 
ing English with difficulty, encounters in- 
credulity when claiming to be Mexican. 

Because of the fact that this group is for 
the most part subjectively defined and be- 
cause accurate statistical data are lacking, 
no one can make more than a rough esti- 
mate of the number of ‘“Mexicans”’ in the 
United States, but they probably approxi- 
mate three million in number. Mexicans 
were not enumerated as a separate ethnic 
category in the 1940 census. More than 80 
per cent live in the southwestern states, 
usually in areas where the per capita income 
is low and social services are relatively un- 
developed. The majority live in rural areas 
or in ethnic communities where they are 
isolated from the main currents of national 
life. In most of the regions and communities 
in which they live resources for research are 
meager and there often exists strong opposi- 
tion to any action in their behalf. Although 
Spanish-language periodicals have come to 
be among the first in importance among the 


foreign-language press, they circulate very 
little outside the Spanish-speaking group 
and serve as interpreters of American life to 
the Mexicans rather than the reverse. 

Neglect of this group is probably due in 
large measure to the fact that the inter- 
dependence of various regions even within 
this country has been very slowly recognized. 
Only now is it being realized that the pros- 
perity of each area is dependent upon the 
well-being of the others in the case of local 
communities as well as of countries. 

In the course of his investigations the 
writer has indexed over three thousand pub- 
lished books, pamphlets, and articles relat- 
ing to the Mexicans in the United States. 
Little of this material represents really basic 
or prolonged research but it is largely ex- 
ploratory in character. A tremendous 
amount of duplication exists. References to 
family life are scattered and seldom docu- 
mented. As a contribution toward the initia- 
tion of better-planned and more objective 
study of this long-neglected group, this bib- 
liography should be organized and pub- 
lished in the near future together with an 
extensive and critical introduction. 

There is a particular need for an improved 
statistical base for such research. Anthropo- 
metric surveys would be useful for certain 
purposes. Information regarding language 
background probably offers the best possi- 
bilities of development and refinement of 
census data. In spite of the scarcity of ac- 
curate and detailed knowledge of the char- 
acteristics of Mexican immigrants and their 
descendants, it is perhaps legitimate to 
make certain generalizations, drawing upon 
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case records, such theses and published 
studies as exist, and the extensive field ob- 
servations of the author both in Mexico and 
in the United States. It should not be forgot- 
ten, however, that there are great variations 
in the background of these people, ranging 
all the way from individuals who have come 
directly from isolated indigenous communi- 
ties to sophisticated members of the Mexi- 
can intellectual class and elite. 

The majority have come from a compara- 
tively simple economy and culture in which 
custom and tradition dominate. Most of 
their home communities are closely in- 
tegrated by tradition and personal ties, so 
that family life is controlled by the village. 
Public opinion must be taken into account 
in all major decisions. After migration com- 
munity controls, naturally, are greatly 
weakened. In the cities particularly there 
tends to be a change in the economic func- 
tion of the members of the family and in 
their relationship to one another. The op- 
portunities to escape from what may have 
already been unpleasant association are also 
greatly facilitated. 

Family authority is usually vested in the 
principal wage-earner or the person in con- 
trol of the family finances. This is typically 
the father or the oldest male wage-earner, 
who is consequently considered to be the 
head of the family. The other members are 
subject to his control. This relationship ex- 
tends to grown children who may have es- 
tablished their own homes. Marriage estab- 
lishes close ties between the two family 
groups of which the bride and groom are 
members. Both family names are borne by 
the children. The bride retains her father’s 
last name when acquiring that of her hus- 
band, and the man carries his father’s family 
name, adding that of his mother as well. 

Godparents are chosen as sponsors of the 
children. They are responsible for their bap- 
tism, and, in case of the death of the parents, 
it is considered to be their obligation to care 
for the child. They are frequently loved and 
respected second only to the parents. In case 
of need the godparents are often important 
resources. 
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In courtship and marriage the interest of 
the larger family is closely followed. Divorce 
is almost impossible. The happiness and the 
welfare of the individual are largely sub- 
ordinated to that of the family. 

The division of labor between the sexes is 
sharply defined. It is not considered proper 
for women to work outside the home or for 
men to engage in household activities. Un- 
married men and women are not permitted 
to associate freely with each other, and the 
public conduct, dress, and private behavior 
of women are narrowly prescribed. The 
Mexican woman traditionally has no other 
concept of her role or function in life than 
as a housekeeper with children. 

For various reasons these patterns tend 
to become more confused in the United 
States, particularly in an urban environ- 
ment. 

Considerable amount has been written 
and published about the second-generation 
Mexicans. Most of these discussions center 
about the relationship of Mexican children 
and youth to their communities and to such 
institutions as the school. Considerable atten- 
tion has been given, for example, to various 
types of cultural conflict and delinquency. 
Studies need to be made as to why in certain 
localities delinquency rates among the Mex- 
icans are high, as in Los Angeles, and in 
other cases low, as in Chicago. Length of resi- 
dence seems to be important, but other fac- 
tors may be involved. The percentage of 
young people is unusually large among this 
group of native-born persons of Mexican 
parentage. Of approximately 750,000 in the 
United States in 1940, about two-thirds 
were under twenty-five years of age and 
over half of them were under fifteen. On the 
other hand, only about one-tenth of the in- 
dividuals born in Mexico resident in the 
United States were under twenty-five. 

A large number of ‘“‘Mexicans” have been 
engaged in “seasonal industries” (sugar- 
beet farming, cotton-, fruit-, and berry- 
picking, harvesting of grain, railroad main- 
tenance-of-way), in which a supply of cheap, 
unskilled labor is needed during limited pe- 
riods of the year. As a consequence, many 
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have moved frequently seeking employ- 
ment. Mobility, poor living conditions, low 
income, and insecurity incident to such em- 
ployment inevitably have an unfavorable 
effect upon family life. Research into these 
aspects is particularly important to social 
workers who are attempting to strengthen 
family life. 

The more than three hundred thousand 
contract workers who came up from Mexico 
to the United States during the war to help 
on the farms and railroads were not accom- 
panied by their families. In many cases ir- 
regular marital relations were established, 
and home ties were loosened in many other 
ways. As far as it is known, no one has 
studied what the effect of this movement 
was upon family life, but social workers re- 
ported a great deal of disorganization. 

The process through which certain cul- 
tural traits are preserved and others are 
lost is a very complicated one. In general, 
those values which are considered to be 
sacred or necessary to the well-being of the 
individual and of society are those which 
tend to be preserved. Among these are ideas 
about death and other life-crises, the rela- 
tions of the sexes to each other, marriage, 
and family life. An examination of this 
“heritage,” however, reveals that the origi- 
nal “web of culture” has been to a consider- 
able extent broken up during migration and 
is no longer fitted into a single system as it 
generally was before migration. 

Because of their poor economic circum- 
stances, most members of the Mexican 
group are forced to live in areas of low rent- 
als. They also frequently are compelled to 
keep roomers. The persons to whom rooms 
are rented are often relatives, but they may 
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be friends or acquaintances from the same 
village in Mexico or simply strangers to 
whom space is rented for purely economic 
reasons. The presence of outsiders in the 
home, under crowded, dilapidated, and un- 
sanitary conditions, is known to have a de- 
teriorating effect upon family life. A dis- 
proportionate number of men also increases 
the stress of family life by greatly intensi- 
fying the competition for Mexican women. 
This circumstance also compels Mexican 
men to seek the companionship of women 
from other groups. Patterns of sex behavior, 
in any case, are subject to the demoralizing 
influence which exists in the slums. 

Race discrimination not only limits to 
some extent the type of housing which is 
available to Mexicans but also restricts their 
social contacts with other groups. No sys- 
tematic studies have been made of inter- 
racial or intercultural marriages in which 
Mexicans are involved, although some do 
exist. 

It is to be hoped that studies of the Mexi- 
can family in the United States may be 
made in the future which will compare 
favorably with those of other immigrant and 
minority groups. Before that can be done, 
however, more adequate financial backing 
for research is needed, first-rate scholars 
must be found or developed, and certain 
basic investigations must be completed 
which will provide more adequate sociologi- 
cal knowledge of the Mexicans in the United 
States in general. Under such conditions, 
research should yield rich returns in terms 
both of a better understanding of the Mexi- 
can immigrant and of a contribution to so- 
ciological theory. 
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THE CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN FAMILY AS AN 
ANTHROPOLOGIST SEES IT 


MARGARET MEAD 


ABSTRACT 


Among the variety of patterns which the family has taken in other cultures, the American type of family 
has distinguishing features. In the small isolated family characteristic of American cities, the husband is 
insecure about his job and the wife about hers, with consequent special problems. Correctives in the form 
of community services and a new ethic of continuous joint responsibility for family life are emerging. 


An anthropologist looks at the American 
family as one of the many forms which the 
family has taken throughout human history 
since human beings first invented ways in 
which adult males could become more or less 
permanently responsible for the care of 
females and their children.. With a few 
exceptions which are so curious and con- 
trived that they only emphasize the ubiq- 


t Anthropological contributions to the study of 
the American family have taken the form of (1) de- 
tailed studies of American culture made by anthro- 
pologists trained as ethnologists, (2) detailed studies 
of American culture on the basis of some of the 
premises and methods which had been developed in 
ethnological research, (3) diagnostic studies of regu- 
larities in American culture against the background 
of research in several other cultures, and (4) use of 
anthropological concepts in the theoretical analysis 
of American problems. Among these various con- 
tributions the following studies may be mentioned: 
G. Bateson, ‘Morale and National Character,” in 
Civilian Morale, Second Yearbook of the Society for 
the Psychological Study of Social Issues, ed. Goodwin 
Watson (New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1942), 
pp. 71-91; Allison Davis and Burleigh and Mary 
Gardner, Deep South (Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1941); Allison Davis and John Dollard, 
Children of Bondage (Washington, D.C.: American 
Council on Education, 1940); John Dollard, Caste 
and Class in a Southern Town (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1937); E. H. Erikson, “Ego De- 
velopment and Historical Change,” in The Psycho- 
analytic Study of the Child, ed. Anna Freud, Heinz 
Hartmann, and Ernst Kris (New York: Inter- 
national University Press, 1947), Vol. II; Geoffrey 
Gorer, The American People (New York: W. W. 
Norton & Co., 1948); Robert S. and Helen M. Lynd, 
Middletown (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
1929); Middletown in Transition (New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co., 1937); Margaret Mead, And 
Keep Your Powder Dry (New York: William Morrow 


uitousness of the institution of the family, 
all human societies have patterned the rela- 
tionship between sexually paired adults and 
dependent young. The tie between the fa- 
ther and child may not be recognized as 
biological. It may be conceived as fostering 
only or as a spiritual contribution only in 
which the father gives spirit, the mother 
body. The children of other men may be ac- 


& Co., 1942); “On the Institutionalized Role of 
Women and Character Formation,” Zeitschrift fir 
Sozial forschung, V, No. 1 (1936), 69-75; ‘Contracts 
and Comparisons from Primitive Society,” Annals 
of the American Academy of Political and Social Sci- 
ence, CLX (March, 1932), 23-28; “Broken Homes,” 
Nation, CXXVIII (February, 1929), 253-55; ““What 
Is Happening to the American Family,” Journal of 
Social Case Work, November, 1947, pp. 323-30; 
“Conflict of Cultures in America,” Proceedings of the 
54th Annual Convention of the Middle States Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools and A ffiliated 
Associations, November, 1940; Talcott Parsons, 
“Certain Primary Sources and Patterns of Aggression 
in the Social Structure of the Western World,” 
Psychiatry, Vol. X, No. 2 (May, 1947); ‘‘Age and 
Sex in the Social Structure of the United States,” 
American Sociological Review, VII (October, 1942), 
604-16; ‘“‘The Kinship System of the Contemporary 
United States,” American Anthropologist, XLV, 
No. 1 (January-March, 1943), 22-38; Hortense 
Powdermaker, After Freedom (New York: Viking 
Press, 1939); W. Lloyd Warner and Paul Lunt, 
The Social Life of a Modern Community (‘‘Yankee 
Town Series,” Vol. I [New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1941]); The Status System of a Modern Com- 
munity (“Yankee City Series,” Vol. II [New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1942]); W. Lloyd Warner and 
Leo Strole, The Social Systems of American Ethnic 
Groups (“Yankee City Series,” Vol. ITI [New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1945]); James West, Plains- 
ville, U.S.A. (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1945). 
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cepted readily; children of several brothers 
may be regarded as having equivalent 
claims on the care of one of the brothers; 
brothers may be treated interchangeably in 
their access to each other’s wives; or sisters 
may be regarded as potential wives of the 
same man. The primary fostering tie be- 
tween parent and child may be extended to 
include a three-generation family with many 
collateral lines or shrunk to the tiny bio- 
logical family of the modern three-room 
apartment dwellers who have no kin within 
a thousand miles. The authority of the 
father may last until death, or all social 
relations between father and son, even 
speech, may end at puberty. Women may 
become completely absorbed into the kin 
_group of their husbands, taking their names 
and their burial places, or they may even 
retain control over their own dowries. The 
life of the next generation may be minutely 
described in terms of family relationships 
or family choices made by the parents, or 
each generation may construct its family life 
for itself. Marriages may be for life between 
one man and one woman, or serially monog- 
amous, or between one man and several 
women, or, less usually, between one woman 
and two or more men. 

But nowhere are these crucial relation- 
ships, within which women are protected 
and cared for during childbearing and little 
children nurtured and reared, left un- 
patterned and unregulated. During periods 
of very rapid social change, of migration, of 
war and epidemic, the carefully devised and 
delicate patterns, which rely far more for 
their preservation on the habituated bodies 
and vivid expectations of those who were 
reared within them than upon any external 
sanctions, may break down. Then, for a 
period, the primary unit tends to become 
what it is among the primates, females and 
young, with the males exercising a nonspecif- 
ic dominative and protective function in re- 
gard to the whole group. During such 
periods or in certain sections of a population 
almost the whole support of the children 
may fall on the mother, as in certain lower 
economic groups in large cities, or among 
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ethnic groups at the moment of cultural 
breakdown. Old forms of legal marriage may 
become so expensive and cumbersome that 
a large part of a population may be said, at 
some period, to be living out of wedlock, but 
the new, altered, or simplified form will in 
time again become the recognized form of 
the family for that group. 

Traditionally, societies have depended 
upon reproducing their orderly forms of 
family life by rearing children within fami- 
lies, who will regard that form of family life 
within which they were reared as normal, 
natural, and desirable. Children absorb dur- 
ing infancy and early childhood the whole 
pattern of family interrelationships which 
they then will be able to repeat, subject to 
the distortions introduced by hiatuses in 
their own experience, or idiosyncracies of 
their own constitution and personality. 
Even in a society which changes as rapidly 
as our own, a large proportion of our 
patterns of family life are attempts—often 
faulty attempts because circumstances are 
so changed or the other partner has learned 
such different patterns—to reproduce the 
family behavior learned in childhood. A 
large part of the disorganization of family 
life today, the frequency of divorce, the in- 
cidence of neurosis and disease, may be laid 
to the discrepancies and contradictions be- 
tween the expectations learned in childhood 
and the actualities of the present time. 

The American family pattern is an urban 
middle-class pattern, although upper-class 
patterns occur, and lower-class practice 
deviates sharply from middle-class stand- 
ards, and rural family life still retains the 
stamp of an earlier historical period. Films, 
comic strips, radio, and magazines presup- 
pose a middle-class family. This family is 
typically formed at marriage, when young 
people finally cease to speak of “‘my family” 
as referring to the parental family and begin 
to look toward a family of their own. It is 
expected to consist exclusively of husband, 
wife, and minor children, with the presence 
of in-laws to be prevented if possible and al- 
most universally to be deplored, particularly 
by the unrelated spouse. Support from par- 
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ents to married children is not expected, 
and, where married children have to give 
support to their parents, this is regarded as 
a handicap, a burden on the young marriage. 
Nor are married children expected to plan 
their lives on the expectation of ultimately 
inheriting from either set of parents-in-law; 
such inheritances when they come along are 
windfalls, good luck rather than something 
which may be properly looked forward to. 
While married children will acknowledge 
some responsibility for the support of aging 
parents, especially when widowed, almost 
no responsibility is taken for brothers and 
sisters and their children, except in cases of 
extreme emergency or disaster. Unmarried 
adult women are expected to support them- 
selves and are often also expected to assume 
a larger share of the support of a parent 
than that which is shouldered by married 
sons and daughters. 

The orientation of the new family is for- 
ward, and the young couple are normally 
expected to provide their own establish- 
ment. The parents may provide for a 
wedding or give them a house or a car, but 
these are works of supererogation, not ex- 
pected parental behavior, such as is expected 
in countries in which the parents have to set 
the young couple up with full household 
equipment. The assumption is that the 
parents have given their children of both 
sexes a “‘good education” which equips them 
to choose a mate, earn a living, and manage 
their lives for themselves with a minimum 
of help, advice, or interference. 

The new family is expected to be formed 
entirely on the choice of the young people, 
with the young man taking the formal initia- 
tive in making the actual proposal. In select- 
ing a mate, the primary considerations are 
personal attractiveness in the girl and at- 
tractiveness and ability as a breadwinner 
in the boy; all other considerations, even 
health, are regarded as subsidiary to them. 
Common background is very often sub- 
sumed under personal attractiveness and 
congeniality, and the skills which may be 
necessary to homemaking and mating are 
regarded as appropriately learned after 


marriage by practicing them on and with 
the chosen partner. Here a convention of 
premarital chastity for the girl and a prefer- 
ence for minimal premarital experience for 
the boy combine with an equal expectation 
that the girl will know nothing about 
running a house or a man about budgeting 
his income and that during the early years 
of marriage romantic ardor must balance 
ignorance and lack of skill. Young people 
may, without criticism, marry without any 
accumulation of property of any sort, with- 
out any certainty of where they are going 
to live, and, provided they have a little 
cash in hand and the man has proved earn- 
ing power, without his having a job at the 
moment. Very few human societies have en- 
couraged young people to start a new family 
with such very small backing from parents 
and the wider kin group. Actually a great 
deal of help, both formal and informal, is 
given to new marriages, but it is not only 
not something which may be legitimately 
expected but is actually something about 
which young people may feel considerable 
hesitation if not a real sense of inadequacy 
in accepting. 

The American wife is expected to be 
educated, as well educated although not as 
highly trained as the husband, for there is 
more expectation that he will have a special 
money-bringing skill than that she will. 
Differences in education between men and 
women vary from couple to couple, and the 
only consistencies are a generally accepted 
delegation of earning to the husband and 
management of consumption to the wife. 
Which spouse prefers driving the car, listen- 
ing to the radio, keeping up with the news, 
or participating in the community is a 
matter of individual adjustment subject to 
the rules of local groups or cliques but not 
a matter which is patterned by role for hus- 
band and wife. Until marriage the girl has 
been almost as free as her brother; if she 
has had a job, she has spent her money as 
she wished, giving her family something for 
her board where circumstances dictate such 
a course, and in recent years often leaving 
home to work and live in another city, with 
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steadily decreasing protests from parents. 
For an unmarried son to leave home is still 
regarded as more usual than for an unmar- 
ried daughter. Until her decision to marry 
she is expected to be guided by the same 
considerations in the choice of a job which 
influence her brother—chance for advance- 
ment or security, interest, or money, or any 
combination of these. Once engaged, how- 
ever, her life-orientation is expected to under- 
go a sharp change—ambition to shift from 
job to home. 

The new home, so unsupported by par- 
ents or kin, is designed and planned by the 
young couple, very often an ill-assorted 
compromise between home memories and 
the new standards of contemporaries, of the 
department stores, and of women’s maga- 
zines. Even the simplest middle-class home 
in the United States is a sort of stage set, 
constructed with thought, on which the 
family are going to enact their parts, against 
which the wife sees herself and the rest of 
the family. If the furniture is not new, it is 
at least newly bought second hand, and re- 
furnished and rearranged with care. Within 
this home, the wife is expected to occupy 
herself, using it also as a platform from 
which she goes out into community life, of 
which, however, she has very little during 
the early years of her marriage. Where 
marriages have not taken place inside an 
existing youthful clique, it is expected that 
former friends of either spouse will prove 
trying and uncongenial and that new social 
groups will be formed based on neighbor- 
hood and community ties cultivated by the 
wife and on business ties cultivated by the 
husband. The claims of the wife for the local 
ties grow stronger when there are children 
and when their neighborhood companion- 
ships have to be considered. Husband and 
wife are expected to rely exclusively on each 
other as far as cross sex relationships are 
concerned and never to go out in mixed com- 
pany without the other partner. On the 
whole, where men continue social relations 
with men after marriage, they are either 
labeled rather dubiously as “‘business” or 
frankly regarded as periods of relaxation,— 
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fishing, card-playing, yarning,—antithetical 
to the more regulated home life. Women’s 
relations with women outside the home are 
patterned either as parts of a local prestige 
game or as earnest endeavors to “‘do some- 
thing worth while,” and the grounds upon 
which men and women resent their spouses’ 
outside interests tend to be very different. 
A small family, with at least one child of 
each sex, for whom the parents can make 
adequate, educational allowance, is regarded 
as more commendable than a larger family 
of children in which the children have to 
forego an education. A large family, how- 
ever, all of whom receive good educations 
through a combination of parental help and 
their own energies is a great credit to every- 
one. It is regarded as unfortunate when chil- 
dren are born within the first two years after 
marriage, as this ties the young couple down 
too soon. Parenthood is a responsible anx- 
ious matter, in which the mother must keep 
herself continually up to date with changing 
standards of child care. Having children, for 
a woman, is pretty close in feeling to having 
a job, for a man—a necessary proof of ade- 
quacy and wholeness as a human being, 
something which one does not so much en- 
joy but something which one would be un- 
willing not to have done. Unemployed mar- 
ried women without children are under some 
compulsion to explain their lack of occupa- 
tion to themselves or to their neighbors; un- 
til recently women who had successfully 
reared even one child felt that they had 
made an appropriate and dignified social 
contribution for which they deserved recog- 
nition and support for the rest of their lives. 
When the children marry and leave the 
home, the American woman is faced with 
the same type of readjustment as that facing 
her husband perhaps two decades later when 
he retires. The discrepancy in the timing of 
the husband and wife’s retirement periods 
presents one of the problems of American 
marriage, as it is motherhood rather than 
housewifeliness which is the source of pride 
and self-sacrifice in the urban married 
woman. The period between the children’s 
leaving home and old age is the main source 
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of voluntary civic and social activity in the 
United States, as the married woman, 
trained to years of responsible social be- 
havior in the care of family, finds her task 
cut in half while her strength is still unim- 
paired. 

Marriage is for life, and all breaks in 
marriage are treated as failures, and failures 
which involve some degree of moral turpi- 
tude—either sexual or economic irresponsi- 
bility. At the same time, the extremely wide 
prevalence of divorce means that the possi- 
bility of divorce, defined as failure and as 
a disaster, is included in the picture of 
marriage. Women learn that they must keep 
their husbands, not merely from casual ad- 
ventures or time spent wastefully else- 
where, but as husbands; and men learn that 
it is their wives’ duty to keep them and that 
the world is filled with other women, married 
or unmarried, who, having failed or decided 
not to keep their own husbands, will try to 
attract them away from their present wives. 
This question of a wife’s maintaining her 
attractiveness, in the face of the domestic 
routines, the sick bay, the broken drain, the 
unwashed coffee cups after last night’s 
party, is felt to be a test of her adequacy and 
her sense of responsibility. A wife is not ex- 
pected to try to keep her husband’s love 
simply because love is a warm and pleasant 
thing or simply because she loves him and 
wants him to love her. Rather she must be 
continually on the alert to be a successful 
wife who is making a good job of her mar- 
riage. The moral alternatives are whether a 
woman is regarded as selfish because she ‘“‘is 
just interested in keeping her husband” or is 
“unselfishly working to make a success of 
her marriage,” which includes a sense of re- 
sponsibility to her husband and children. 
With this burden of making the marriage 
relationship a continuous articulately happy 
experience in which each partner would 
choose the other over again each day— 
which puts a premium on never being un- 
shaven or in curlers—there goes an explicit 
recognition that it is wrong to insist on the 
trappings of success where one has failed. 
The husband or wife who holds an unwilling 
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partner—whatever the reason for the un- 
willingness—to a marriage from which he 
or she is trying to escape is regarded as be- 
having in an unsportsman-like manner. It 
is the wife’s duty to make her husband want 
to stay and to shy away from taking too 
great risks with other women’s efforts to 
impress him with their superior attractive- 
ness. Similarly it is the husband’s duty to 
provide for his wife and children so that she 
will want to stay with him. But, except 
within orthodox religious groups who still 
regard marriage as a sacrament, it is neither 
husband nor wife’s duty to stay, once they 
are sure they want to leave, and, indeed, 
they may be regarded as doing harm to the 
other spouse and the children by bringing 
them up in a “home without love.” The 
average American male’s job insecurity, the 
fear that his maturity, which is based on his 
ability to earn his own living and provide 
completely for his family, may be taken from 
him by personal failure or by a depression, is 
matched by the average American wife’s 
fear that she may fail at her job of home- 
making and end up without a husband and 
perhaps with children to support. 

Within this family, children are given an 
extraordinary amount of attention when 
judged by the standards of most other socie- 
ties. Their needs, their wishes, and their 
performances are regarded as central and 
worthy of adult attention. The mother is the 
principal disciplining and character-molding 
parent and must both give love, comfort, 
and care and stimulate and goad the child to 
achievement and outside contacts. Her in- 
evitable oscillation between demanding 
achievement as a proof of the child’s love 
and threatening to withhold her love if the 
child does not achieve produces some of the 
typical conflicts in American character 
which were especially apparent in young 
draftees in World War II. The mother also 
has to train the male child in assertiveness, 
bidding him at the same time to be peaceful 
and co-operative and to stand up for him- 
self, which training is responsible for some 
of the characteristic American uncertainties 
about their own strength. The father’s role 
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is to provide at one time a more horizontal 
fraternal relationship, supporting the grow- 
ing child, especially the son, in conflicts with 
his mother when her demands are excessive 
or she is too unwilling to let the child grow 
up, and occasionally introducing a sharp 
unpredictable bit of violent disapproval in 
reinforcement of the mother’s discipline. 
While the relationship to the mother intro- 
duces into the American child’s character 
the principal strains and conflicts in regard 
to ethical behavior and giving and receiving 
of love, the relationship to the father pro- 
vides a fairly steady, although not very ag- 
gressive, support of the child’s individuality 
and pressure toward maturity. Both parents 
offer the child an appreciative audience for 
his growing independence, achievement, and 
autonomy and thus establish firmly his 
habit of acting, while young, weak, and in- 
experienced, with the overemphasis which 
is not regarded as inappropriate because the 
child is so small that it is all right to show 
off. 

In the training of the young child there is 
a strong emphasis upon habit training, his 
learning to eat and eliminate and to sleep 
at the right times, and an enormous inter- 
weaving of beliefs about health and hygiene 
with morality. Next in importance is the at- 
tainment of some degree of motor auton- 
omy. Training of the emotions is a matter 
more of teaching a child that it should not 
feel disapproved emotions, like jealousy, 
hate, or envy, than of any great attending to 
manners or minutiae of interpersonal rela- 
tionships, and an ethical insisting that the 
other person’s feelings, rights, etc., must be 
taken into account. Children are expected 
to develop consciences modeled upon the 
admonitions and supported by the rewards 
and punishments administered by parents. 
Each child is given its own property; a room 
to itself is the ideal, and toys and books and 
tools are personal possessions, respect for 
which is enforced among brothers and 
sisters. The custom of paying children for 
small jobs in the home, and encouraging 
them to undertake small money-earning 
jobs outside the home as good for their char- 


acters, is widespread. Children are per- 
mitted to exert considerable pressure upon 
the family’s choice of food, magazines, and 
radio programs, and American advertisers 
regularly exploit this willingness to take 
consumption cues from children. Weaning is 
a gradual matter, punctuated by new privi- 
leges granted on birthdays and culminating 
in the period when either son or daughter 
becomes self-supporting. Self-support is de- 
fined not as actual ability to support one’s 
self outside the home but as having a full- 
time paid job, all of which may actually go 
into clothes and pleasure, while the parents 
continue to provide most or all of the board. 
The tendency to overestimate and overstate 
an earning child’s own money—so sharply 
contrasted with urban working-class prac- 
tice in many European countries—has a 
later reflection in the tendency to treat a 
married woman’s earnings as in some 
peculiar sense her own and not simply the 
resource of the whole family—which is the 
view held of the husband’s earnings. The 
expectation is that children will press toward 
maturity and that parents will provide an 
admiring audience, practical help, and a cer- 
tain check on their impetuosity, which, 
however, should actually serve as a further 
stimulus to make them take on more respon- 
sibilities. 

The relationship between the character 
formation of the child and the life-history of 
its own immediate family, its financial ups 
and downs, accidents, illnesses, etc., is ex- 
traordinarily close, because of the isolation 
of each small family. Events which would be 
blurred or reinterpreted by the behavior of 
neighbors and relatives here become crucial 
in forming the personalities of the children. 
This extreme importance of the small, inti- 
mate family is to some degree compensated 
for by the great importance of the age group 
and by the extent to which group standards 
supersede family standards at adolescence. 

The theme of American parenthood was 
well summarized by the head of a great high 
school, who turned to the group of as- 
sembled parents, many of them foreign 
born, many of them showing the marks of 
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sacrifice which had made it possible for their 
children to attend high school, and said: 
“‘Let us rise to greet the children,” and then 
added: “They offer you, their parents, the 
only thing they have to offer you—their 
success.” 

Two major readjustments are taking 
place in the American family pattern today. 
The first is the new ways of life which are 
becoming necessary as the isolated biological 
family becomes more and more usual, at a 
period when the demands made on the 
housewife as a result of new knowledge of 
nutrition, pediatrics, psychology, and home 
management in general have also greatly in- 
creased. Society is expecting more of the 
wife and mother at the very period when 
she, through isolation and lack of help and 
resources, is less able to meet these demands. 
Community services of all sorts—all-year- 
round school facilities, housekeeping serv- 
ices, twenty-four-hour boarding for children 
during illness in the home, prepared foods, 
expert advisory services to supplement the 
homemaker’s traditional behavior, which is 
no longer adequate—are the results. 

These innovations find cultural support 
in our American focus on the welfare of chil- 
dren and in the major contribution to future 
success which is given by careful education 
in childhood. Resistence to these changes 
and a continued insistence that, because 
families managed in the past to meet every 
emergency of illness, unemployment, insan- 
ity, accident, death, without formalized 
outside help, they should continue to do so 
now are rooted in the American cultural be- 


lief in the importance of autonomy, inde- 
pendence, and responsibility. Only by a 
widespread recognition that the family of 
today is being asked to do a much more 
difficult task of child-rearing, with much 
fewer resources than were available to the 
farm and small-town family, nested among 
relatives and neighbors and informed by a 
trusted tradition, can this resistance be 
shifted. 

The second great readjustment which is 
occurring in the family pattern is the termi- 
nability of American marriage. As the old re- 
ligious sanctions which enjoined fidelity un- 
til death, regardless of such ephemeral con- 
siderations as congeniality or “happiness,” 
have faded for large sections of the popula- 
tion and have been powerless to save many 
more marriages from dissolution, new ways 
of holding marriages together are develop- 
ing. The life of a family is coming to be seen 
as a ship which may be wrecked by any turn 
of the tide unless every member of the 
family, but especially the two parents, are 
actively and co-operatively engaged in sail- 
ing the boat, vigilantly tacking, trimming 
their sails, resetting their course, bailing in 
storms—all to save something which is 
worth their continuous care. This new ideal, 
in which all the members of a family work 
together to keep alive an ever changing rela- 
tionship, may in time provide us with the 
necessary new ethical sanction within which 
to give our changing family dignity and 
safety. 
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THE FAMILY AS A UNIVERSAL CULTURE PATTERN 
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ABSTRACT 


All family types and other cultural phenomena develop in the interaction of human nature and social 
structure. Sociological laws concerning the family have universal validity. A particular family form is studied 
as a type in a general class including all families and is also studied in relation to everything in the culture 


within which that form exists. 


The marital process in all cultures begins in one family and ends in another. Persons everywhere use the 
same universal potentialities of human nature and proceed in the marital process as social-organic-mental 


unities. 


The sociologist of today begins the study 
of the family in any culture with the realiza- 
tion that he is investigating a universal phe- 
nomenon. This encourages him to believe 
that certain unifying principles can be es- 
tablished. Despite the fact that the origin of 
the family is lost in antiquity, it is more than 
an assumption that all family forms had a 
common origin in a universal social process. 
It is more than an assumption, since the so- 
ciologist has many times observed that with- 
in the historical period all new cultural 
forms have appeared through interaction in 
the social process. Historical family forms 
and modifications have had their inception 
in this manner. 

So the research sociologist must study the 
family with its setting in the social process 
and think of the family as one among many 
specific views of the social process. It is in 
interaction that the family was produced, is 
maintained, is modified, and where certain 
family types have disappeared. In this per- 
spective, prediction concerning the future 
of the family becomes possible. 

So that the minds of the reader and the 
author may meet, a few definitions will be 
inserted. The social process is interactive liv- 
ing on a cultural level. It is a part of a uni- 
versal life-process and was set in motion 
when the biological aspect of the same life- 
process produced a species with the capacity 
to develop human nature and to live on a 
cultural level. Interaction between the in- 
dividuals in this species produced every 
phase of culture, including the family. This 


last statement begins to reveal the relation- 
ship between the family and all else in soci- 
ety and suggests the all-inclusive perspective 
in which the family must be investigated. 

The family as a universal social product 
must be studied as one of man’s many ad- 
justments to a universal life-process if it is 
to be understood. The /ife-process operates 
in a universe which is a unified whole. It in- 
cludes the astronomical, the geological, the 
biological, and the social processes. All cul- 
tural forms, including the family, came from 
experiences with the life-process and have 
become adjustments to it. 

These general statements are made here 
so that the research student will see the need 
for studying the family in relation to all 
phases of culture. It is the only way that it 
can be understood. A sociological study of 
the family is a study of it as an integrated 
cultural pattern in society. The family in- 
fluences everything in society and in turn is 
influenced by everything in cultural life. 
There are no exceptions. This includes 
everything—normal and abnormal. So the 
family has an integrated, interactive, func- 
tional relationship in society. Isolated from 
this setting, it cannot be understood. 

If one draws a cross-section through soci- 
ety anywhere, he finds a common denomi- 
nator of interactive factors, human nature 
and social structure. There are familial hu- 
man nature and familial social structure; 
criminal human nature and criminal social 
structure; scientific human nature and sci- 
entific social structure; etc. Each cultural 
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pattern, normal or abnormal, is the same 
thing in a broad but significant sense: hu- 
man nature and social structure. 

During times of war one thinks of the in- 
fluence of war on the family; but the family 
influences war quite as much. This can be 
seen best as one studies the Nazi program. 
The Nazis merely magnified and made func- 
tional the prevailing attitudes in the Ger- 
man family. If one analyzes the Nazi pro- 
gram, he finds only attitudes that existed in 
German family life, many of them in Ger- 
man Jewish family life. 

As one thinks of the Nazi ideology, he be- 
gins with anti-Semitism, a strong attitude in 
the German family. Then comes the fear of 
the ‘Russian Bear,” Pan-Germanism, the 
idea of encirclement, the conviction of su- 
periority, the hatred of the French and the 
British, the idea of a pure master-race. 
There was even a paranoid mood within the 
German family that could be mobilized by 
paranoid leaders. This shows the relation- 
ship between war and the family in dramatic 
fashion, but we are not interested here in 
dramatic relationships. This is an effort to 
keep the family in its many relationships 
where it has its sociological meaning. The 
family and war are interactive factors in one 
totality. Both are human nature and social 
structure, and both are products of the so- 
cial process and adjustments to a life- 
process. 

Neither the family nor mental ill-health 
can be understood apart from each other. 
Studies indicate that the family provides 
collective protection for the mental involve- 
ments of a mental patient. The mentally ill 
person in a family seems to be the one who 
has exaggerated the prevailing family mood. 
A family may seem to be normal but at the 
same time may have feelings of persecution 
and grandeur that are magnified by one 
member among the interacting personalities. 
It is doubtful whether mental health or men- 
tal ill-health ever exists just in the mind of 
a single person. 

When science became a part of the com- 
mon denominator in society, an interactive 
relationship was established between the 
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family and science. Family life was changed. 
Inventions play the same interactive role. 
The family, science, and inventions are in- 
teractive factors in culture and cannot be 
understood apart from one another. If the 
family life of America were different, crime 
and vice would be different. It is sufficient 
to say that the idea of “cause and effect” 
must be dropped. All factors in society are 
interactive rather than causative factors. 

When one considers the mining family, 
the agricultural family, etc., he finds it to 
be an adjustment to the geographical aspect 
of the life-process. The home in its physical 
aspects is a cultural utilization of the natural 
environment and a shelter from many as- 
pects of the astronomical phase of the life- 
process. All culture is an adjustment to the 
life-process and changes with each new con- 
ception of the nature of the life-process. 
There is a lag if change does not occur. Often 
the family has to be studied in a lag phase. 

The family must be studied as a changing 
cultural pattern and institution. It changes 
as knowledge about everything changes. It 
had its existence in a certain form when 
leaders in society knew less than is known 
now about sex, about women, about chil- 
dren, and about mental, emotional, social, 
and physical health and when there were 
many misconceptions. So the family has to 
be investigated historically as well as con- 
temporaneously. 

Like all other social units, it must be 
studied with five important concepts in 
mind. These are unity, interaction, integra- 
tion, differentiation, and change. It is al- 
ways being modified so that interaction, in- 
tegration, and unity may be maintained. It 
is just one of the many differentiations in 
human nature and social structure. Unity 
in society demands integration and interac- 
tion and is the type of unity that is marked 
by differentiation and change. Any modifi- 
cation any place in society means a changed 
family despite the concern of those who ob- 
ject to change. 


After the family has been studied as an 
integrated part of the life-process and an in- 
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teractive, differentiated part of a particular 
culture, then the marital process needs to be 
studied for a complete picture. 

The marital process is continuous, but it 
can be divided into periods for research and 
explanation. One period is a preparation for 
the next, and each succeeding period tests 
the preparation of those that have pre- 
ceded. 

These periods in the marital process in 
the United States are the predating, the 
dating, the courtship, the engagement, the 
ceremonial, the honeymoon, the marriage 
without children, the marriage with chil- 
dren, again the marriage without children, 
and marriage as grandparents during old 
age. 

The sociologist studies the marital proc- 
ess as a cultural pattern to determine its lo- 
cal nature; then he turns his attention to a 
study of the adjustments of the person. The 
method by which the person proceeds along 
this process and the things involved are as 
definite as anything in any aspect of life. 
Thus the process can be studied and laws 
established. Since the marital process is not 
an isolated phenomenon, it is studied as a 
phase of the life of the person where one be- 
comes an occupational type, a political type, 
or a religious type. In the one process of 
growing up the person becomes an occupa- 
tional and a marital type. 

The person works his way along this mari- 
tal process through the use of the potential- 
ities of a universal human nature. Society 
provides methods for the use of these po- 
tentialities which are undefined at the out- 
set. Through experience, they are fashioned 
into adjustment techniques or tools. 

These potentialities are random vocaliza- 
tions; intellectual and emotional processes; 
sex, hunger, and thirst processes; and the 
processes connected with the senses of sight, 
hearing, taste, touch, and smell. All these 
are incorporated in the marital process. The 
normal person in the marital process is one 
who can use all these potentialities, one who 
thinks of them as equally desirable, one who 
can use them when it is socially appropriate 
to do so. 


The potentialities of human nature are 
either assets or liabilities. They are all inter- 
related. When one is used, another may 
come into the picture. When the sense of 
touch functions, sex may become involved— 
or it may not, depending on the relationship 
between sex, touch, and the other experi- 
ences. They have all been factors in all situ- 
ations in life. Each human nature potential- 
ity is omnipresent, not that of sex alone. 

The interest here is not in a detailed dis- 
cussion of the interrelated nature of these 
adjustments but rather in the manner by 
which they are to be studied in the marital 
process. One wants to know how the person 
integrated them into his life-organization in 
infancy and childhood during the predating 
period. This is really a study of the parental 
family as a place of preparation for continu- 
ing in the marital process. Some can go no 
further. Others are ready for adolescence and 
dating. 

When puberty has arrived, the interre- 
lated sex-process is ready to function—ready 
to function partly because it is interrelated 
with other potentialities that are being used. 
But society seeks to curb it, even attempting 
to rule out masturbation. Here one studies 
the result of the social definition that tries to 
make one interrelated potentiality undesir- 
able and different from the others. Some 
adolescents withdraw not only from the 
marital process but from life itself. 

This, then, is the character of the study 
throughout. One finds deserters from the 
marital process and partial deserters. Even 
those who go throughout the process may 
not be able to use all their potentialities in a 
complete sense or in a normal fashion. Each 
person studied proves to be a partial de- 
serter. No one seems to be able to use his 
whole human nature in a thoroughly effec- 
tive manner. Assets and liabilities have to 
be studied, since the marital process has no 
functional meaning apart from the unique 
experiences of persons. 

There is another way in which the marital 
process and the persons in it must be stud- 
ied. The person is a social-organic-mental 
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unity. It is as a unity that he makes his way 
along the marital process. This means that 
one studies the balance in this unity. For in- 
stance, the adolescent may be more ad- 
vanced physically than he is socially or men- 
tally. In other words, he may not be men- 
tally and socially ready for pubescence. He 
is ill equipped for the marital process. Dat- 
ing may be postponed, or there may be a 
complete withdrawal into adolescent insan- 
ity. This imbalance may reveal itself later 
in frigidity or impotency or in family dis- 
organization and divorce. 

Predictions regarding success and failure 
in marriage can be made only when the stu- 
dent of the family knows how well each per- 
son involved is equipped to enter the marital 
process as a social-organic-mental unity and 
what sort of tools of adjustment he has fash- 
ioned out of his potentialities. 


A sociological study of the marital proc- 
ess, then, is a study of society’s plan for pro- 
ceeding with the marital process. Then the 
person as a social-organic-mental unity who 
has had a set of unique experiences is stud- 
ied. The question is: How well can he enter 
his mental self, his social self, and his physi- 
cal self into the marital process. He is 
studied further in his use of the potentialities 
of his human nature as he makes adjust- 
ments in the various periods of the marital 
process. This has been preceded by the study 
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of the family as a cultural pattern, one of 
man’s adjustments to the life-process. 

Since the social-organic-mental unity is a 
universal phenomenon and since human na- 
ture potentialities are universal, social laws 
with universal application can be estab- 
lished. This is possible despite the fact that 
the marital process is different in different 
cultures, since universal factors areinvolved. 
We have already noted that universal laws 
are possible in relation to the family as a 
cultural pattern. 

In a broad general sense, monogamy, 
polygyny, and polyandry are the same 
thing. In cross-section they are all human 
nature and social structure, just being dif- 
ferentiations in the common denominator 
in society. They are related to everything 
that was produced in the social process and 
to everything brought into cultural use from 
the natural environment. 

While the marital process in monogamy, 
in polygyny, and in polyandry is different in 
each case, the same potentialities of human 
nature are used, and the person proceeds 
successfully or unsuccessfully as a social- 
organic-mental unity. 

Thus the study of the American family is 
a study of family life anywhere in a broad, 
general, scientific sense, making universal 
laws possible. 
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CULTURE CONFIGURATIONS IN THE AMERICAN FAMILY 


JOHN SIRJAMAKI 


ABSTRACT 


Cultural configurations are the approved rules or sentiments, existing at a covert level, which motivate 
the overt behavior of individuals and which integrate it into meaningful patterns. Such configurations, when 
applied to the family, express its value system. Eight configurations are suggested which give the American 
family its character. The family is emphasized as a social rather than as a functional group, in which indi- 


vidual values are of primary importance. 


Most sociological studies of the family 
deal with it either as a social system or as a 
social institution. An important supplement 
to these approaches is the cultural analysis 
of the family in terms of its dominant con- 
figurations. When these can be specified for 
the family, it is possible to interpret the 
basic moral ideas which give the family its 
distinctive and identifying characteristics. 

Culture configurations are the moral 
principles which comprise the social philoso- 
phy of a society. They are patterns of covert 
behavior; as such, they are the culturally 
approved rules or sentiments which moti- 
vate overt behavior and which integrate it 
into consistent patterns; and they can be 
deduced only from behavior. Such configu- 
rations exist on the level of the culture and 
arise in the context of everyday living. 
Members of a society comprehend the 
meaning of such precepts in the process of 
socialization, even when they are expressed 
tenuously or obscurely; and, indeed, con- 
figurations are difficult to state abstractly 
inasmuch as they generally operate below 
the level of awareness. Taken together, the 
configurations delineate the ethos of a 
culture.’ 

Configurations are thus the basic units 
of the value system of a society. They differ 
from the absolute ethics of religious or phil- 
osophical systems in that they are mundane, 
practical, this-worldly; having developed 
within the culture, they express the domi- 
nant values which are thought to be neces- 
sary for the continued functioning of the 
society. Ordinarily configurational values 
are stigmatized by philosophers as base and 


inferior; Fromm has called them “socially 
immanent ethics” as contrasted to universal 
ethics.? For the social scientist, however, it 
is necessary to understand the configura- 
tions of a culture, since they motivate be- 
havior much more continuously than do 
absolute ethical systems. The configurations 


* I have adhered to Clyde Kluckhohn’s definition 
of configuration in his chapter, ‘“‘Patterning as Ex- 
emplified in Navaho Culture,” in Leslie Spier, A. 
Irving Hallowell, and Stanley S. Newman (eds.), 
Language, Culture, and Personality (Menasha, Wis.: 
Sapir Memorial Publication Fund, 1941), pp. 109- 
30, and exemplified in part in Clyde Kluckhohn and 
Dorothea Leighton, The Navaho (Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1946), pp. 216-38. My in- 
debtedness is considerable to Ruth Benedict, ‘‘Con- 
figurations of Culture in North America,” American 
Anthropologist, XXXIV (1932), 1-27, and Patterns 
of Culture (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1934). 
For the study of value systems configuration has 
appeared to be a more useful concept than most, in 
that it refers to positive rules which organize beha- 
vior into patterns, while the mores are generally 
stated as unitary negative injunctions (see William 
Graham Sumner, Folkways [Boston: Ginn & Co., 
1906], p. 30; and William Graham Sumner and AI- 
bert Galloway Keller, The Science of Society [New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1927], I, 33-35). 
Bronislaw Malinowski has used the concept of 
“charter” in his definition of a social institution as 
a means of studying values (A Scientific Theory of 
Culture and Other Essays [Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1944], pp. 52-53). Alfred 
McClung Lee has analyzed social values from an in- 
teresting and useful approach in ‘‘Levels of Culture 
as Levels of Social Generalization,” American Soci- 
ological Review, X (1945), 485-95, and in ‘‘Social 
Determinants of Public Opinions,” International 
Journal of Opinion and Attitude Research, I (1947), 
12-20. 


*Erich Fromm, Man for Himself (New York: 
Rinehart & Co., Inc., 1947), p. 241. 
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will tend to support the total culture and to 
achieve an interrelatedness among them- 
selves. As Sumner indicated, there is a 
strain for consistency in the mores.’ 

The concept of the configurations of the 
culture, and a knowledge of the manner in 
which these are expressed within an institu- 
tion, illuminates the study of the family. 
Configurations reach into the most intimate 
areas of individual and family behavior; 
they furnish the meanings and determine 
right and wrong behavior in courting, in 
husband-wife and parent-child relation- 
ships, in heterosexual social activity, and in 
ideas about sex. Thus they supply the moral 
sentiments by which family members are 
influenced and make explicable the vagaries 
of their behavior. 

At least four qualifications may be raised 
concerning the validity of applying culture 
configurations to the study of the American 
family. First, since such configurations are 
inferred by the investigator from the overt 
behavior of people, he must have available 
a considerable amount of observational data 
which, however, is currently lacking. Sec- 
ond, the use of such configurations should 
await an analysis of the total culture, and 
this has been attempted thus far in the most 


tentative manner.4 The analysis of parts of 

3 Op. cit., pp. 5-6. 

4 John Sirjamaki, ‘‘A Footnote to the Anthropo- 
logical Approach to the Study of American Culture,”’ 
Social Forces, XXV (1947), 253-63; Clyde Kluck- 
hohn, “The American Culture: Definition and 
Prophecy. Part II. The Way of Life,” Kenyon Re- 
view, III (1941), 160-79; Clyde Kluckhohn and 
Florence R. Kluckhohn, ‘‘American Culture: Gen- 
eralized Orientations and Class Patterns,” in Lyman 
Bryson, Louis Finkelstein, and R. M. Maclver 
(eds.), Conflicts of Power in Modern Culture (New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1947), pp. 106-28; Andrew 
G. Truxal and Francis E. Merrill, The Family in 
American Culture (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1947), Pp. 29-199; Robert S. Lynd, Knowledge for 
What? (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1939), pp. 63-99; Robert S. Lynd and Helen Merrell 
Lynd, Middletown: A Study in American Culture 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1929), and 
Middletown in Transition (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1937); and Oscar Waldemar Junek, 
‘What Is the Total Pattern of Our Western Civili- 
zation? Some Preliminary Observations,” American 
Anthropologist, XLVIII (1946), 397-406. 
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the culture, however, will assist in the deter- 
mination of the total culture ethos. Third, 
generalizations about American culture 
must be stated in the most broad terms and 
can attempt only to strike an average, since 
regional and ethnic subcultures obviously 
differ from the main pattern. To whom, it 
may be asked, do configurations apply? The 
answer is that configurations are generally 
valid, or will tend to become so, for the 
entire American society, in the sense that 
they represent the moral standards by which 
all behavior is evaluated, and which exert a 
social pressure to secure some degree of con- 
formance. Families of ethnic minorities thus 
quite apparently have patterns dissimilar 
to those of native-born families, but in time 
the American culture configurations come to 
influence the actions of at least the immi- 
grant children and to bring their behavior 
into conformity with the general require- 
ments of society. Finally, configurations are 
not easily amenable to quantification; they 
may seem to be accurately stated, but they 
are difficult to measure. There is no real 
answer to this objection other than to predi- 
cate the statement of configurations upon 
as careful objective analysis as is possible. 
A value system patently exists in every cul- 
ture, and its appraisal should be sought by 
the social scientist. 

The following configurations, among 
others, appear in the American family: 

1. Marriage is a dominating life-goal, for 
men as well as for women.—It is felt that 
married life is the normal, desired condition 
for all adults, that it brings the greatest per- 
sonal happiness and fulfilment, and that it 
permits the proper exercise of sex for the 
procreation of children and for individual 
satisfaction. The single adult life by con- 
trast, according to this attitude, is empty 
and barren. That there is a considerable 
societal concern that women marry is gen- 
erally recognized, but the greater courting 
and sexual initiative assumed by men has 
obscured the comparable pressure on them 
to marry, and adult men who postpone mar- 
riage into their thirties become objects of 
distress and conspiracy among friends and 
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relatives. Most Americans marry in their 
twenties, and, for a considerable share of 
them, marriage at that age means a happy 
union of individual volition and social 
pressure. 

Long ago Professor E. A. Ross pointed 
out that Americans are the most marrying 
nation in Western Christendom. United 
States census figures have shown that since 
1890 they have married in steadily increas- 
ing proportions and at earlier ages.’ About 
92 per cent of adults will have been married 
at some time in their lives by the age of 
sixty-five,° and this is a sufficiently high 
number to suggest that nearly all persons 
marry who are physically and mentally 
capable of contracting marriage. 

2. The giving and taking in marriage 
should be based on personal affection and 
choice:—Marriage is thought to be pre- 
eminently the linking of the lives of two 
young people drawn to each other by per- 
sonal attraction. Arranged marriages, or 
those based on fraud or calculation, receive 
considerable disapprobation. 

Dating is thought by many sociologists 
to precede serious courting and to be an 
educational process leading to it. Waller 
first analyzed it in terms of its distinctive 
cultural patterns.’ {n dating, the young 
woman undoubtedly receives the greatest 
cultural estimation of her personal qualities: 
merely to be a young, nubile female of at- 
tractive phenotype means that she is the 
object of considerable masculine attention 
and chivalry.* But, despite this high evalu- 
ation of young women, most men grow up in 
American society with the assumption, cul- 
turally derived, that the decision to marry 
rests with them; they expect in the fulness 
of time to lead some dear girl to the altar. 


5 Sixteenth Census of the United States, 1940, Pop- 
ulation, IV, Part I, 16. 

6 Fifteenth Census of the United States, 1930, Pop- 
ulation, Vol. II, chapter on marital condition. 

7 Willard Waller, ‘“The Rating and Dating Com- 
plex,” American Sociological Review, IL (1937), 
727-34- 

® Weston LaBarre, ‘‘Social Cynosure and Social 
Structure,” Journal of Personality, XIV (1946), 171. 
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Women, on the other hand, regardless of 
their personal qualities, can never be com- 
pletely sure that they will receive a marriage 
proposal which they can consider seriously, 
or, more to the point, be asked to marry by 
the man upon whom they have fastened 
their desire.? The culture does not permit 
them to undertake active courting by them- 
selves; to be a man-chaser is to suffer an 
ostracism which is enforced by the women 
themselves. Women are obviously not com- 
pletely helpless in these sentimental mat- 
ters, but they must use guile and finesse to 
bring the male to their side. 


Since the biological fact of bisexuality 
predisposes women for the having and rear- 
ing of children, and therefore for the main- 
tenance of a home, they are compelled to 
drive as good a bargain in the marriage mar- 
ket as they can. This they can manage only 
by a careful exploitation of the rules which 
specify correct maidenly deportment. Men, 
on the other hand, have greater volition in 
their marriage choices and are much more 
disposed as a result to manage their marital 
ventures in the bathos of culturally ap- 
proved romance. 

3. The criterion of successful marriage 1s 
the personal happiness of husband and wife. 
—Mutual compatibility is made the basis 
of marriage, and marital bliss becomes de- 
pendent upon the emotional sentiments, 
fluctuating and volatile as they may be, 
with which a couple regard their relation- 
ship. Ultimately their fullest felicity is be- 
lieved to be achieved by having children, 
whose arrival and subsequent nurture are 
viewed as bringing satisfaction to basic bi- 
ological and social needs. Childless couples 
are sometimes regarded as possessed of a 
selfishness which blights their union. Hap- 
piness in marriage is thus predicated upon 
a personal equation, the individual satis- 
faction and the opportunity for develop- 
ment of the couple. 

The cultural accent upon happiness in 
marriage is of relatively recent origin. Mar- 


9 Ernest R. Groves, Marriage (New York: Hen- 
ry Holt & Co., Inc., 1933), pp. 89-90. 
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riages are ordinarily contracted and their 
success gauged by their contribution in the 
struggles of life. These may be the partner- 
ship co-operation of man and wife, the pro- 
duction of children, the social recognition 
of adult status, or the stability of marital 
status. Many such marriages may be but- 
tressed by institutional supports, the most 
important of which is generally the exchange 
of property. The spouses may be selected 
for each other by the parents or other 
adults, after a careful scrutiny of their rela- 
tive merits and upon some property agree- 
ment, in the belief that normal young 
people, once married, can fashion for them- 
selves a successful marital life.*° 

A corollary of the American patterns of 
courtship and marriage which is not always 
recognized is the logical necessity of a rela- 
tively easy system of divorce. From a cul- 
tural viewpoint, if marriages are made on 
the basis of personal and inevitably shifting 
emotions, without the added support of 
other institutional devices, then they should 
be equally easy to dissolve. Persons marry 
to find happiness and, finding it not, turn to 
divorce as a way out. The present high di- 
vorce rate, therefore, is in this sense made 
explicable and partially condoned by the 
cultural rules of marriage. 

4. The best years of life are those of youth, 
and its qualities are the most desirable-—A 
high evaluation is placed upon youth and 
early middle age in American society, while 
the old are sometimes treated with indiffer- 
ence and even callousness. Youth is regarded 
as a period of innocence, energy, and en- 
thusiasm; it is inventive and pragmatic 
when faced with new experiences and is glad 
of change—qualities fondly believed to be 
typical of Americans in general. 

Among the young, the unmarried girl, 
aged perhaps twenty, attractive of face and 
limb, is the center of attraction in thought 
and deed. In other societies young men, or 
old men, or mothers are variously regarded 
as ideal symbols; in the United States it is 

© Ralph Linton, The Study of Man (New York: 
D. Appleton—Century Co., Inc., 1936), p. 175. 

™ LaBarre, op. cit., p. 179. 
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the young, pretty girl. She therefore receives 
at this age the greatest gratification of her 
ego drives which will probably ever come 
to her. With men the ideal age is somewhere 
in the thirties; they need time in which to 
win occupational and social placement and 
need not depend so much upon chronological 
age for their acceptance. 


From this high esteem on youth there 
derive important social consequences. Wher- 
ever the young are involved, whether it be 
in the conduct of schools, or juvenile delin- 
quency, or maltreatment of children, or 
provision for their play opportunities, there 
is likely to be at least a quick emotional re- 
sponse to their needs. 


Such sentiments as these do not, of 
course, arise in a social vacuum. They exist, 
rather, and become understandable in 
terms of American social history. Youth has 
received a high evaluation, precisely because 
its resourcefulness and resilience were 
valued qualities in the exploitation and de- 
velopment of the American continent. There 
have been, in addition, as compared to the 
age groups in European societies, relatively 
high proportions in the younger age cate- 
gories in the American population; Ameri- 
cans have in this sense been a young people 
and correspondingly eager to admire the 
virtues of youth. The aged, on the other 
hand, have emerged as a significant social 
group only recently, and they are not yet 
favorably regarded. 

Related to this cultural theme of youth 
is the existence of a considerable rift, not to 
say antagonism, between the generations. 
The conflict between the old and the young 
is common enough in human groups; what 
is significant is its intensity in American 
society. This is due, in large part, to the 
rapidity of social change in the United 
States and to the differing rates with which 
the generations have adjusted to those 
changes. Keller speaks somewhat nostal- 
gically of the aged in primitive society as 
revered “repositories of wisdom”; in Amer- 
ican society they are unlikely to be regarded 


2 Sumner and Keller, op. cit., p. 464. 
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as possessors of a truth that has any rela- 
tionship to their age.’ 

5. Children should be reared in a child’s 
world and shielded from too early participa- 
tion in adult woes and tribulations.—This 
configuration is obviously closely related to 
the high cultural esteem of youth. It is 
modified by social class: the sentiment is 
held most strongly by the upper levels of 
society, much less so by the lower, but even 
among the poor the social conditions of the 
American community prevent a too con- 
siderable precocity among the children."4 

The cultural ideal is that children shall 
mature slowly in terms of their nature and 
age-sex grades in a prolonged child’s world, 
which is characterized by a segregated class 
of children’s activities."5 In this juvenile so- 
cial world they are allowed to grow, develop 
their abilities, indulge in play, and occasion- 
ally to perform such small and often artifi- 
cial tasks as may be assigned them. Gener- 
ally they are protected from the responsi- 
bilities of adults, and laws and custom pre- 
vent their too early gainful employment. In 
many American homes, particularly in the 
cities, there is actually not much useful 
work that children can perform even if they 
wish. Especially in middle-class families is 
the configuration most completely observed. 
The child is accepted as an individual, and 
his relationships with parents are often 
warm and affectionate. 

Folsom has contrasted this pattern with 
that which prevails in certain western 
European families, in which the child is in- 
corporated into the family of adults and in 
which he lives in their world rather than in 
a segregated youth society."® Moreover, un- 


"Margaret Park Redfield, “The American 
Family: Consensus and Freedom,” American J our- 
nal of Sociology, LIT (1946), 177. 

*4W. Lloyd Warner and Paul S. Lunt, The Social 
Life of a Modern Community (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1941), pp. 92-111; and Allison 
Davis, Burleigh B. Gardner, and Mary R. Gardner, 
Deep South (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1941), pp. 84-136. 

8 Joseph K. Folsom, The Family and Democratic 
Society (New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1943) 
p. 184. 

6 Tbid., p. 105. 
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like the American middle-class child who 
may become somewhat exhibitionist in his 
behavior because of the attention shown 
him, the European youth is often hastened 
along in the process of maturation and 
trained to deference and respect toward 
parents and elders in general. 

Such training as the American child re- 
ceives may start him off with a psychologi- 
cally secure character structure,’? but in 
other respects it prepares him inadequately 
for later life. Sometimes he has not broken 
the emotional ties with his parents or de- 
veloped definite heterosexual interests; 
hence his fondness for ““Mom.’** During 
World War II the British thought the 
American soldier adolescent.'? James Gra- 
ham Leyburn has pointed out that the 
American family is itself often at fault be- 
cause of its inadequate integration with the 
larger community.” It may be unable, as a 
result, to prepare and to place its members 
into job, school, clique and class, associa- 
tion, and other social relationships in the 
society. Thus it delays the processes of 
maturation. 

6. The exercise of sex should be contained 
within wedlock.—Prior to marriage premari- 
tal intercourse is strongly condemned, and 
sex knowledge is kept hidden from children 
lest it be damaging to their moral character. 
After marriage, adultery is similarly pro- 
scribed. Sex may thus be legitimately ex- 
pressed only within marriage, and the speak- 
ing of marriage vows makes highly moral 
sexual behavior which before then had been 
grossly immoral. The couple, previously 
prohibited from intercourse, may now em- 
bark upon an active, and socially approved, 
sex life. Sex, to speak figuratively, explodes 
upon marriage. 


t7 Abram Kardiner, The Psychological Frontiers of 
Society (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1945), Pp. 301. 

8 Edward A. Strecker, Their Mothers’ Sons (Phil- 
adelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1946), and Philip 
Wylie, Generation of Vipers (New York: Farrar & 
Rinehart, Inc., 1942). 

19 Mass-Observation, London, ‘‘Portrait of an 
American?” International Journal of Opinion and 
Attitude Research, I (1947), 96. 


2°In lecture at Yale University, May 2, 1947. 
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About sex there is considerable tension, 
preoccupation, frustration, shame, and de- 
ceit in American society. Judeo-Christian 
influences, and more immediately Puritan- 
ism, have given a sinful cast to sex and have 
condoned its expression in marriage only 
because of the grossly physical method of 
human reproduction. The tradition has par- 
ticularly valued virginity, more especially 
in women, before marriage. But the strong 
interdictions upon sex have tended to 
heighten rather than to lessen the fascina- 
tion with sex which exists among Americans. 
The furtiveness with which it is often ap- 
proached and the numerous colloquialisms 
which refer to it indicate the uneasiness 
with which it is treated. Kinsey’s explora- 
tion of the sex histories of American males 
has documented their actual performances.” 
These data indicate that the sex configura- 
tion is held with varying intensity at the 
several levels of society, apparently least so 
in the lower class. Even here, however, the 
materials re-emphasize the manner in which 
restrictive cultural attitudes condition and 
limit sexual outlets. 

7. Family roles of husband and wife should 
be based on a sexual division of labor, but with 
the male status being superior—According 
to this configuration, the husband is head of 
his family, its main economic support, and 
its representative in the larger community. 
Women, consigned to domesticity, are 
mothers and homemakers. These roles, bio- 
logically and culturally conditioned, provide 
for the structuring of all types of hetero- 
sexual relationships, in which the presump- 
tion of dominance generally rests with the 
males. Men are trained to develop the quali- 
ties necessary to fulfil their roles in econom- 
ic, social, sexual, and other activities and to 
view themselves with self-respect when they 
have secured. a competence in their per- 
formances. Women, too, are trained to their 
respective feminine roles, and these general- 
ly involve some degree of catering to men, 
somewhat as a complement to the expecta- 
tion of greater male initiative. Terman’s 


2 Alfred C. Kinsey, Wardell B. Pomeroy, and 
Clyde E. Martin, Sexual Behavior in the Human 
Male (Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Co., 1948). 


analysis of the desired pattern of sex typing 
in husband and in wife indicated how the 
cultural conception of the manly man and 
the womanly woman fall into the cultural 
mold.” 

Women’s behavior is governed by a 
double standard of morality which expects 
greater masculine enterprise not only in the 
sexual spheres but in many other areas of 
life. Women live, in male estimation, under 
a blanket of oppressive mores which re- 
strains their ordinary, everyday move- 
ments. Where men have a relative freedom 
of action, women must cater to a public 
opinion of what is womanly behavior. In 
social life women are under greater disap- 
proval than men when they smoke or in- 
dulge in narcotics. On the job they may en- 
counter much male prejudice which affects 
their pay and possibilities of promotion, 
They are more protected by social legislation 
which governs their hours and conditions of 
employment.*3 

These cultural attitudes persist despite 
the social and economic events of modern 
times which have released women from the 
control of husbands and fathers. Before the 
law women have achieved a near-equality 
with men; they may seek gainful employ- 
ment and retain their earnings; they have 
equal rights with men to education; they 
have all the freedoms necessary to live their 
own lives as they wish. Democratic senti- 
ments further foster the desire that women 
develop as persons to enjoy the manifold 
blessings of American life and to have many 
of the privileges given men. 

Women are thus caught in a process of 
social change, in which the cultural configu- 
ration restrains them to traditional roles, 
while new ones are proffered by economic 
and social forces. There is much confusion 
among them as a result. The young college 
girl, for example, may have difficulty in 
knowing to which force to respond: should 
she be content with the domestic role and 


2Lewis M. Terman, Psychological Factors in 
Marital Happiness (New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 1938), pp. 145-66. 


#3 Constantine Panunzio, Major Social Institu- 
tions (New York: Macmillan Co., 1939), p. 430. 
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look to the main chance of marriage, or 
should she seek outlets which include both 
marriage and other roles?*4 Apparently some 
urban upper-level women find the puzzle 
extremely hard to resolve and respond to it 
neurotically.?s 

Men, too, it must be pointed out, suffer 
in the realignment of roles, since they as 
much as women are conditioned to the 
status quo and may find it hard to accom- 
modate themselves to change. 


8. Individual, not familial, values are to be 
sought in family living.—The family is obvi- 
ously affected by the considerable cultural 
affirmation of individualism, and the lack of 
a tradition of familism in American culture 
has further aided in the development of a 
configuration in which the family exists for 
the benefit of its members. The emphasis 
has been upon the individualization of all 
members of the family, the children as well as 
the parents, the wife as much as the husband. 
Obviously, the husband’s prerogatives, nur- 
tured in the bosom of the patriarchal family 
have had to be parceled out to the other 
members. 

There are many important social con- 
sequences from the stress on individualism 
in the family. On the one hand, its promise 
is for the richer, fuller development of per- 
sonality. On the other hand, it weakens the 
unity of the family. The stresses of Ameri- 
can life, including industrialization, urbani- 
zation, internal migration, and social class, 
press hard against the frail shell of the fami- 
ly, attenuated as it is by the thinning of 
larger kin groups and often limited to its 
own resources in times of crisis. Further, 
since the family is not primarily important 
in placing its members into positions in the 
larger community, its members feel the 
strain of loyalties divided between the fami- 
ly and the outside affiliations. 


Mirra Komarovsky, “Cultural Contradictions 
and Sex Roles,” American Journal of Sociology, LII 
(1946), 184-89. 


Ferdinand Lundberg and Marynia F. Farn- 
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If some of the configurations of the 
American family have been correctly stated, 
they indicate a social philosophy in which 
the values of individualism are paramount, 
or, more specifically, those which support 
the development of individual personality 
in the context of family and community re- 
lationships. A primary stress is placed on 
the family as a social group rather than on 
the functions which it performs for society. 
The family exists for its members rather 
than the members for the family. In this 
respect the family is in relatively close ad- 
justment to the total culture, in which the 
democratic realization of the potentialities 
of all its members is an ideal. 

But the family is pre-eminently an as- 
sociation based on antagonistic co-opera- 
tion, and in times of hardship the antago- 
nisms may predominate. The straining of 
family members for individualistic goals 
may blunt their sense of obligation to each 
other and to the larger society. When 
achievement of the desired values for which 
they grope seems far off and difficult, indi- 
vidualism may decay into gross egotism and 
selfishness. The family based on the chimera 
of personal values seems then faced with a 
dolorous future. 

The American family, however, is not 
without resources. Contributing to its 
strength is the immense popularity of mar- 
riage, and through marriage the possibility 
of parenthood, both of them regarded as 
major life-goals. Staying power is also given 
the family by the affection and compatibili- 
ty which draws two people into marriage, 
the warmth of relationships between parents 
and children, and the individualization of all 
members of the family. The structure of the 
family is such as to permit the desired nur- 
turing of stable and democratic personalities. 

In view of the ethos of the culture the 
direction of evolutionary change in the 
family, and of desirable efforts at rational 
adjustments, is in the continued emphasis 
upon the social relationships within the 
family and upon the family as a social sys- 
tem through which fundamental life-pur- 
poses can be achieved. 
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The family is the only socially recognized relation for childbearing and the essential agency for child 
rearing, socialization, and introducing the child to the culture of the society, thereby shaping the basic 
character structure of our culture and forming the child’s personality. The family is the primary agency 
for protecting physical and mental health. Moreover, the family must provide what adult men and women 
need for their fulfilment as personalities. Since the family is being revealed as the source of much of human 
frustration and defeat, the improvement of family life has become socially imperative. A broad national 
policy for family life is needed, which will reaffirm its place and function and direct all other interests and 


activities to that goal. 


In discussion of the family today, espe- 
cially of the problems of family living and 
the needs of the family, we often ignore or 
overlook what we expect families to do for 
the nation. While we continue to say that 
the family is the cornerstone of society and 
the bulwark of civilization, these statements 
have become more or less empty clichés 
which carry little meaning. 

Thus when we consider what, as a so- 
ciety, we are doing or failing to do to or for 
families, we must pause to reflect upon the 
immense family responsibilities which today 
have become heavier and more difficult to 
discharge adequately. 

It would be appropriate, therefore, to re- 
view and to re-emphasize what we all know 
but usually fail to recognize in its larger sig- 
nificance for social life and for the individ- 
ual. Since most readers will need only to be 
reminded of these various functions and 
services performed by the family, no ex- 
tended exposition will be attempted here. 

Childbearing is one of the basic functions 
which the family performs, upon which the 
continuation of the nation depends. While 
family procreation of children has always 
been taken for granted, recently the situa- 
tion has changed. Now there are various na- 
tional programs to stimulate and encourage 
childbearing by subsidies or allowances to 
families or by provision of having special 
services for families with children. With the 
growing practice of planned parenthood and 
indications of what has been called a “birth 
strike,” it will be necessary to give more 


attention to family life and provision of the 
essentials for childbearing. 

Child rearing is also one of the basic func- 
tions of the family, which, through pro- 
longed guidance and tuition, must trans- 
form the naive, impulsive, mammalian or- 
ganism into a participating member of so- 
ciety. This involves a series of activities, 
starting with the organization and regula- 
tion of the infant’s eating, elimination, sleep- 
ing, etc., and continuing with the patterning 
of his overt impulsive behavior into the 
conduct required for social order. 

It should be remembered that respect for 
private property and for the integrity of 
others depends upon how the small child 
learns to recognize and respect these in- 
violabilities, transferring the parental pro- 
hibitions into self-administered inhibitions. 
The acceptance by the child of the many 
frustrations and deprivations and also of the 
many demands and proscriptions is gov- 
erned in large part by the parent-child rela- 
tionships within the family. Thus the nation 
looks to the family to socialize the child. 

The family also acts as the cultural agent 
to transmit to the young child the tradi- 
tional ideas, beliefs, assumptions, and val- 
ues, inducting the child into the symbolic 
world of meanings and values in which as a 
member of the group he must learn to live. 
So long as we had a relatively stable and 
unquestioned body of traditions, families 
performed these services with little or no 
awareness of what they were doing and little 
recognition on the part of society that they 
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were the chief agent for perpetuating cul- 
tural traditions. Now that our culture is dis- 
integrating, we are beginning to realize how 
crucial is this early inculcation. 

The family is also the matrix of the hu- 
man personality, since, as we are now dis- 
covering, the individual personality always 
emerges from the prolonged socializing and 
the interpersonal familial relations. The 
child develops his own way of conforming, of 
accepting, and of performing, with the emo- 
tional reactions and persistent feelings es- 
tablished by these early parent-child inter- 
reactions. And so the family is incorporated 
within the emerging personality of the child 
whose character-structure is built up through 
the domestic teaching and treatment. 

Here we see how the unhappiness and 
maladjustment of the parents are perpetu- 
ated in the personality of the children, so 
that the prevalent neurotic patterns of 
adults continue to warp the next generation. 
One of our major problems is how to inter- 
rupt this process so that children can be 
freed from these parental distortions but 
not be deprived of what their families alone 
can provide. The nursery school, conceived 
as an agency to help families in the early 
rearing of the young child, offers the most 
promising opportunity to protect the emerg- 
ing personality of the child and at the same 
time to reinforce and guide family living. 

Neither physicians nor nurses nor any 
other professional group can provide daily 
care, protection, and conservation of indi- 
viduals such as families provide in home- 
making and housekeeping. It is likely to be 
forgotten that it is the daily chores of selec- 
tion, preparation, and serving of meals that 
provide the essential nutrition; it is the un- 
ending tasks of housecleaning, of launder- 
ing, of dishwashing, and similar activities 
that maintain essential sanitation; it is the 
provision of more or less orderly home life 
which permits rest, realaxation, care of 
minor ills, and other needs for maintenance 
of vitality and resistance to illness. It is not 
an exaggeration, therefore, to say that fam- 
ily living is the primary activity for the 
safeguarding of health and that only through 
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improved family living can we hope to 
achieve the goals of preventive medicine. 

The family is also the primary agent for 
mental health, which cannot be provided by 
psychiatrists, psychologists, or social work- 
ers, however much their knowledge, guid- 
ance, and assistance may be needed. Only 
the family can provide for the infant and 
growing child and adolescent what is essen- 
tial to his mental health. 

It is the family, especially the mother, 
who gives the love and affection, the reas- 
surance and feeling of belongingness, with 
which the child is helped to accept the dif- 
ficult lessons of socialization and to master 
the complicated and often bewildering les- 
sons of culturization. It is the family upon 
whom the adolescent must rely for the en- 
couragement and the reassurance needed in 
undergoing the disturbing transition from 
childhood to adulthood. 

Moreover, it is in the family that adult 
men and women must find the fulfilment of 
their basic needs and desires, the releases 
and the encouragement which each needs to 
continue to face the heavy responsibilities of 
adult living. 

Whatever we may hope to achieve in the 
way of mental health must be sought 
through the family and family living, as the 
cumulative evidence from clinics and hos- 
pitals so clearly indicates. Here it may be 
appropriate to point out that the bulk of 
human defeat and frustration can be traced 
to the family, where are found the begin- 
nings of crime and delinquency, of homo- 
sexuality, of alcoholism and drug addiction, 
of vagrancy, of many neuroses and probably 
much of mental disorder. This is not sur- 
prising, since each of these is but a symptom 
of the warped, twisted, distorted personali- 
ties that have been formed in childhood and 
adolescence by family living and parent- 
child and sibling relationships. 

Thus we find within the family the ex- 
pression of most of our highest aspirations 
and our most cherished values and also the 
worst forms of human degradation, humilia- 
tion, and indignities. Since the nation is 
made up of individuals coming from family 
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life, we see these same extremes reflected in 
all public affairs, politics, business and in- 
dustry, professional practice, and so on. 

With the development of new knowledge 
and understanding, of new insights and 
sensibilities, we have been multiplying the 
agencies and programs for changing, im- 
proving, and reorienting family living. Thus 
the family is now the target for innumerable 
approaches variously called “health educa- 
tion” (with a wide range of different goals 
and teachings), “mental hygiene,” “safe- 
ty,” “sanitation,” ‘child hygiene,” “nutri- 
tion,” “home economics,” and so on. Each 
of these programs involves heavier responsi- 
bilities for the family, which is expected to 
take over and apply these new practices and 
knowledge in daily living. 

Since the professionals and agencies, pub- 
lic and private, have not yet co-ordinated 
or articulated their diverse teachings into a 
unified program, the family is exposed to a 
wide variety of diverse and often conflicting 
advice. Thus many women have become 
anxious and guilty, feeling inadequate as 
mothers, wives, and homemakers. 

Yet all these objectives are important, 
since only in so far as new knowledge and 
understanding is translated into family liv- 
ing can we hope to attain the improved liv- 
ing and the higher standards of national life 
which they now make possible. If we recog- 
nize clearly what is expected of family life 
and what functions the family performs for 
the nation, then it becomes obvious that 
some concerted planning to strengthen the 
family is essential. We cannot, in fairness or 
honesty, go on expecting families to bear 


and rear children, to socialize them, to guard 
their physical and mental health (now no 
longer separable), and to provide what men 
and women acutely need if they are to per- 
form their onerous economic, political, and 
social duties, unless, as a nation, we provide 
what families must have to function ade- 
quately. 


Thus we cannot expect families to rear 
children to be law-abiding, honest, co-opera- 
tive citizens while living in subhuman houses 


in disorganized neighborhoods, unable to 


maintain even the minimum of cleanliness, 
orderly living, and decency essential to fam- 
ily living. We cannot expect families to ob- 
serve the requirements of adequate nutrition 
and health care when limited to the low and 
uncertain incomes that prevail for large 
sections of the population. 

Improvement of family living is neither 
sentimental nor utopian. It is an inescapable 
necessity for the vitality and soundness of 
the nation, which, if necessary, can be justi- 
fied by evaluating the indispensable services 
which the family performs for the nation. 
We urgently need a long-term national pol- 
icy for the family which will reaffirm the 
place and function of family life and assert 
our decision to translate that policy into 
every aspect of national life. 


Nothing less than such a broad over-all 
policy will be adequate, since family de- 
moralization has already gone so far that 
we must make every effort to establish a 
policy and a series of concerted programs 
immediately. 


New York City 
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EDUCATION, INCOME, AND FAMILY UNITY 


WILLIAM F. OGBURN 


ABSTRACT 


Families, white nonfarm in the United States in 1940, broken by separations and divorce were in per- 
centages twice as numerous when husbands had not finished the elementary school as when husbands were 
college graduates. But this increased family unity may be owing to income rather than to education, since 
income is more highly correlated with family unity than is education. 


A search of the literature reveals very 
little on the relation of education to divorce 
and separation. Burgess and Cottrell' show 
that the higher the education the better is 
the marital adjustment, when the measures 
of education are the elementary grades, high 
school, college, and professional education. 
Newcomer? shows a lower ratio of divorces 
to marriages among graduates of Vassar 
College than in the general population. 
Similar data exist for Wellesley. 

The relation of income to marital stabili- 
ty is indicated by the fact that occupations 
with higher incomes have a more successful 
marital adjustment, as shown by Burgess 
and Cottrell. They also show a slightly bet- 
ter adjustment for couples where there are 
more savings and when bridegrooms have 
larger salaries. 

Since there is so little known about the 
relation of education to the maintenance of 
the union of husbands and wives, there is a 
good deal of interest in the figures recently 
released by the United States Bureau of the 
Census showing marital condition by edu- 
cation, by rent, and by wage and salary.‘ 


I 
The percentage of divorced men in the 
native white population thirty to thirty-four 


t Ernest W. Burgess and Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr., 
Predicting Success or Failure in Marriage (New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1939), pp. 121-22. 

® Mabel Newcomer, ‘“‘Marriages and Children of 
Vassar College Alumnae,” Vassar Quarterly, XVI 
(1931), 98-101. 

3 Burgess and Cottrell, op. cit., p. 154-58. 

4 Bureau of the Census, Population, Education: 
Educational Attainment by Economic Characteristics 
and Marital Status (Washington: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1947). 


years of age increases as the education in- 
creases until college graduates are reached, 
when the percentage drops. This result is 
shown for the United States in 1940, using 
the following educational levels: (a) those 
who have not gone beyond the fourth grade, 
(6) those who have attended the seventh and 
eighth grades, (c) those who have been 
graduated from high school, and (d) those 
who have been graduated from college. The 
percentage used is the percentage which the 
number of divorced men is of the married 
men living with their wives. For these four 
levels of education, from low to high, the 
percentages of divorced males are 1.7, 1.9, 
2.1, 1.3. For women, the corresponding fig- 
ures are higher: 2.6, 2.7, 3.7, 3.3- 

With regard to these figures on divorced 
persons in the census reports, it may be that 
the persons interviewed do not always report 
when they are divorced. That there is some 
error has been intimated and discussed in 
the literature. Whether this error would be 
less for the more highly educated, we do not 
know. 


With the idea of trying to do something 
about this error, we observe that the census 
of 1940 shows the number of married men 
who are neither divorced nor widowed but 
whose wives are reported as not at the 
domicile. These mates with absent spouses 
may be divorced but did not so report them- 
selves; they may be “separated” but not yet 
divorced; the wives may be working in an- 
other place expecting to return; or they may 
be traveling in a foreign land, or in prison, 
or in a hospital of some kind, or elsewhere. 
In any case, the husband and wife are not 
living together and the home is broken—at 
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least temporarily. The percentage of sepa- 
rated mates is about twice as large as the 
percentage divorced, and for the four levels 
of education the percentages for native 
white men thirty to thirty-four years of age 
are 4.6, 3.8, 3.2, 2.9. The higher the educa- 
tion, the fewer are the homes with wives 
absent. The corresponding figures for wom- 
en are 6.1, 3.9, 3.1, 3.1 and show the same 
tendency for families with higher education 
to have fewer homes broken by separation. 
If we add the figures for the men divorced 
to those with wives absent, the same order- 
ing by education levels occurs, as shown in 
the following figures: 6.3, 5.7, 5.3, and 4.2. 

With regard to the error in reporting 
divorced persons, it may be that some di- 
vorced persons think of themselves as 
widowed and so report themselves. Looking 
at these figures for the widowed men at this 
age, we note that the number is small and 
that there is a marked difference between 
the lower and the higher levels of education. 
The percentages are 1.8, 0.9, 0.6, and 0.3. 
The percentage of widowers among those 
who have not gone beyond the fourth grade 
is six times as large as that for college gradu- 
ates. Death rates of women by educational 
level could not have such great diferentials 
over men. Another possible explanation 
would be that a larger percentage of the 
more highly educated men remarry than of 
the poorly educated. Or it may be that more 
of the poorly educated report themselves as 
widowed when they are divorced or sepa- 
rated. In any case, widowers represent 
homes that are not intact. Adding the per- 
centages for widowers with those for di- 
vorced men and for men with wives absent, 
we have the following ordering: 8.1, 6.6, 5.9, 
and 4.5. For females of this age the corre- 
sponding figures are 13.5, 9.3, 8.9, and 8.3. 

It seems quite clear that for the native 
whites in the United States, with age held 
constant by consideration of the age group 
thirty tothirty-four, there is a larger percent- 
age of intact homes among the better edu- 
cated than among the less well educated. As 
to how much difference there is according to 
these educational levels, we observe that for 
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males with wives absent or divorced the per- 
centage of those with less than a fifth-grade 
education is about half again as great as for 
those with a college education. However, the 
number of homes unbroken by absence or 
divorce is about twenty to one so broken. 
The foregoing analysis is based on the age 
group thirty to thirty-four years. For each of 
the other age groups among those twenty to 
sixty-four years the conclusions are the 
same, with one exception. Those who have 
attended college for four years or more do 
show somewhat more disunity than do those 
with only high-school or elementary-school 
education, for males before thirty years and 
after fifty-five years and for women before 
twenty-five years and after thirty-five years, 
for native whites, urban and rural popula- 
tion in 1940 in the United States. For the 
farming population the college-graduate 
group show markedly higher percentages of 
divorced and absentee spouses than for 
those with lower educational attainments, 
for all age groups and for males and females 
for the native white farm population of the 
United States. An examination of subclasses 
of the population does not throw very much 
light on why among college graduates there 
are sometimes and in some age groups more 
divorced and absent spouses reported. 


II 


This association of higher levels of educa- 
tion with more united families does not 
prove that it is the influence of education on 
family life that holds more husbands and 
wives together. We also know that, over a 
broad range of education, the better educat- 
ed have larger incomes. For the four levels 
of education which we have been using, the 
median annual income from salaries and 
wages of native white males thirty to thirty- 
four years of age in 1940 were, in dollars, 
289, 764, 1269, 1761. Perhaps it is the higher 
incomes rather than the education that 
tends to keep the family together. 

I have not been able to find in the pub- 
lished volumes of the United States Bureau 
of the Census classifications suitable for 
proving, by subclassification or by partial 
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correlation, whether there is an association 
of education with family unity when income 
is held constant. Comment might therefore 
be concluded at this point. But the few in- 
dications I have been able to find in the 
census data suggest a closer relationship of 
family unity with high income than with 
high education. 

These indications may be set forth by the 
use of fourfold correlations. The coefficient 
of correlation between educational attain- 
ment and family unity’ is +0.0076—very 
small but significant—for native white 
males, in urban and rural areas of the 
United States, of ages thirty to thirty-four. 
But the correlation between earnings® and 
educational attainment is +.29—over thir- 
ty-five times as large. 

In order to measure the relationship be- 
tween educational attainment and family 
unity, with earnings held constant, we need 
a coefficient of correlation between earnings 
and family unity. I have not been able to 
find in the published data of the United 
States Bureau of the Census comparable 
data suitably classified for this purpose. A 
very rough approximation io a correlation 
between earnings and family unity is the 
correlation, for all ages, between rent and 
family unity.’ This coefficient is +.05 and 
is the same when earnings are used instead 
of rent and when the families, broken and 

5 The dividing line for family unity was between 
husband and wife both present, on one side, and 
divorced men and men with wives absent, on the 
other. The dividing line for the two classifications 
of educational attainment was at the end of ele- 
mentary school and before high school. If the divid- 
ing line is between high school and college, the corre- 
lation coefficient is +-0.01 instead of +-0.008. 

6 Earnings are defined as income from wages and 
salaries per year in 1939 and do not include income 
from other sources. 


? Family unity in this correlation has a different 
definition from that previously measured. The data 
are for families with male heads, and the united 
families are those with wives present; but broken 
families include families with male heads who are 
single and male heads who are widowed, as well as 
divorced male heads and male heads with wives 
absent. The population are the native whites with 
farming population omitted. 
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unbroken, are restricted to families with 
male heads under forty-five years of age. 
From these approximations we may infer 
that a fourfold correlation coefficient be- 
tween earnings and family unity (for native 
white, urban and rural nonfarm population, 
aged thirty to thirty-four) needed fora partial 
coefficient of correlation is not very large. If 
it is +-0.05, then the coefficient of correla- 
tion between educational attainment and 
family unity, with earnings held constant, 
is changed to —0.007, while the partial co- 
efficient of correlation between earnings and 
family unity, with education held constant, 
would be +0.29. With income constant, in 
this case, higher education would be associ- 
ated slightly with more family disunity. 

If the correlation between earnings and 
family unity is less than +0.03, then when 
earnings are held constant there is still a 
little association between educational at- 
tainment and family unity; but it is much 
less than the correlation between earnings 
and family unity when educational attain- 
ment is held constant.® 

It seems rather probable, then, that the 
relationship between education attainment 
and family unity would be reduced if we 
could hold earnings constant. Indeed, it is 
possible that we might find educational at- 
tainment associated with family disunity. 
On the other hand, it is almost certain that 
with educational attainment held constant 
there would remain an appreciable associa- 
tion between earnings and family unity. 
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§ The expression of variation in a fourfold corre- 
lation is restricted to two categories. In a con- 
tingency table there are more. The T for a contin- 
gency table, 6 X 3, between educational attain- 
ment and family unity was found to be .o15 as 
compared with a fourfold correlation of .0076. Be- 
tween earnings and educational attainment, the T 
for a 6 X 4 table was found to be .23, as compared 
with a fourfold correlation of .29. If these contin- 
gency coefficients are thought to be more nearly 
what a coefficient of correlation would be when the 
scale of the variable is more than 2, then the co- 
efficient between earnings and family unity would 
have to be as high as +.065 to change the sign of 
the partial r from what it is with the zero order r. 


TRENDS IN FAMILY RESEARCH 


MEYER F. NIMKOFF 


ABSTRACT 


Beginning less than a century ago within a historical, economic, and legal framework, systematic re- 
search on the family shifted in the 1920’s to the standpoints of social interaction and cultural change. Since 
then the social interactional frame of reference has been enlarged as the result of influences from psycho- 
analysis and cultural anthropology. This has led to collaborative research on an interdisciplinary basis and 
a growing interest in fundamental problems. As regards method, the trend toward quantification is notable. 


Research in the field of the family has 
had a shorter history and is less highly de- 
veloped than research in other institutional 
fields, notably the economic. This lag re- 
sults from various causes, one of them being 
the relative stability of the family in West- 
ern society for some two thousand years dur- 
ing the period of the agricultural economy 
preceding the Industrial Revolution. When 
the changing family at last became the sub- 
ject of special investigation, the field fell to 
anthropology, psychology, and sociology, 
especially the latter. Research in the family 
had then to await the development within 
these newer disciplines of satisfactory 
frames of reference and adequate methods 
of research. 

The systematic study of the family began 
about the latter part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury with the studies of the anthropologists, 
of whom Westermarck is a prominent repre- 
sentative. Some writers place the beginning 
of the scientific study of the family some- 
what earlier with Le Play’s inquiry into the 
budgets of thirty-six European working- 
men’s families, but it may be noted that in- 
terest in the economic approach to the study 
of the family was not sustained. The same 
was true for the historical approach which 
considerably antedated the economic. It 
was not until Goodsell’s A History of the 
Family as a Social and Educational Institu- 
tion appeared in 1915 and Calhoun’s A So- 
cial History of the American Family from 
Colonial Times to the Present in 1917 that 
we had comprehensive historical studies of 
the family. Since then the only major histori- 
cal work has been Frazier’s The Negro Fam- 
ily in the United States (1939), and Frazier’s 
work is more than social history. Zimmer- 
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man’s recent work, Family and Civilization 
(1947), brings together material for several 
historical periods, primarily for the sake of 
buttressing a theory of family change. 

In contrast with the historical and eco- 
nomic approaches, the anthropological and 
psychological interest in family research has 
been continuous and progressive. The early 
anthropologists were concerned with spot- 
ting the origin and tracing the evolution of 
the family, and, because of their imperfect 
knowledge, they formulated a priori con- 
clusions. Since these early beginnings, great 
strides have been made by the anthropolo- 
gists in improving methods of field study 
and in centering attention on the behavior 
of living persons, the latter emphasis being 
the result of influences stemming from psy- 
chology and sociology. Psychoanalysis in 
particular, with its central concern about 
the formation of personality in the family, 
has been highly influential in family re- 
search. The definitive statement of psycho- 
analytic applications to the family appears 
in Fliigel’s work, published in 1926." Since 
then, psychology has improved its concepts, 
theories, and methods and has recently 
joined hands with anthropology in what is 
proving to be a fruitful collaboration in re- 
search on the family, especially on the prob- 
lem of the roles of culture and the family in 
the formation of the basic personality struc- 
ture.? 

Not until the 1920’s did the sociologica 


tJ. C. Fliigel, A Psychoanalytic Study of the 
Family (London: Wolff, 1926). 

2 Abram Kardiner, et al., The Individual and His 
Society (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1939); and The Psychological Frontiers of Society 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1945). 
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contribution to family research gain momen- 
tum. At this time it was given considerable 
impetus by the formulation of two frames of 
reference. The first, building on the theo- 
retical systems developed by Cooley, Mead, 
and Thomas, was articulated by Burgess in 
his emphasis on the family as a unity of in- 
teracting personalities. This viewpoint has 
been highly productive, and much of the ex- 
isting valid research derives from it. Since 
its original formulation, the viewpoint has 
been elaborated and amended to give it add- 
ed significance. The theory has been restated 
to read: the family as a unity of interacting 
personalities, ‘each with a history,’ in a 
given cultural milieu. The first of these qual- 
ifications reflects the psychoanalytic con- 
tribution; the second, the anthropological. 
These two elaborations serve to give a vari- 
able and dynamic content to what would 
otherwise remain a general and static for- 
mulation. 

At about the same time the ecological ap- 
proach also was formulated, and this led to 
the delineation of family types (nonfamily, 
patriarchal, equalitarian, emancipated, ma- 
ternal) by natural areas of the community. 
These types and other formulations of 
“roles” are based on the interactional frame 
of reference, as affected by considerations of 
economic and social status and ethnic back- 
ground, but the true causes are sometimes 
obscured by the emphasis on locus which is 
characteristic of ecological studies. This may 
be one reason why the interactional theory 
remains a highly promising point of view, 
whereas the ecological approach, being at 
best only an adaptation of it, is of more lim- 
ited usefulness. 

That the interactional viewpoint in fam- 
ily research is difficult to adhere to is in- 
dicated by the partial and perhaps unwit- 
ting abandonment of it by some of its earli- 
est sponsors. In some recent studies a dili- 
gent search is made for individual traits and 
background factors which dispose toward 
success or failure in marriage. Such em- 


3 John Dollard, “Needed Viewpoints in Family 
Research,” Social Forces, XIV (October, 1935), 
109-13. 
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phasis upon the traits of the individual ig- 
nores the contribution made by interaction- 
al theory, namely, that the traits of one 
partner in marriage have meaning only in 
relation to the traits of the other. On some 
points this conception has been utilized, as 
when inquiry is directed toward determining 
the relative success of the marriages of an 
only child wedded to an only child or to an 
eldest child. In a recent study which still 
largely utilizes the viewpoint of the old indi- 
vidual psychology, Terman stresses the de- 
sirability in future studies of searching for 
the “right” combinations.‘ The present mar- 
riage aptitude tests are inadequate because 
they measure only the aptitude of a given 
person. What is needed are tests of com- 
patibility, not only of single traits but of 
combinations of traits. Moreover, since the 
meaning ascribed to a trait depends on the 
local culture, universally valid tests are 
ruled out, and the problem becomes one of 
devising a reliable measure of compatibility 
for a group with a given set of values. 

A second frame of reference formulated 
during the 1920’s is that of social change. 
This has given us our knowledge of family 
trends, constituting the most adequate and 
accurate body of information we have on 
the family at the present time.’ The great 
virtue of this knowledge is that it gives us a 
sense of the direction in which we are mov- 
ing and makes possible an anticipation of 
future changes. Studies now in progress in 
this field promise a more complete knowl- 
edge than is at present available on the prin- 
cipal causes of recent family changes and 
especially on the processes by which family 
changes are effected. 

Let us turn now to the content of family 
research and compare briefly the research 
published in the early years of the third 
decade (1920-23) with recent production 
(1943-46). For this purpose, listings in the 


4L. M. Terman and M. Oden, The Gifted Child 
Grows U p: Twenty-five Years Follow-up of a Superior 
Group (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1947). 

5 Ernest W. Burgess, “The Family and Sociologi- 
cal Research,” Social Forces, XX VI, No. 1 (October, 
1947), 1-6. 
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International Index to Periodicals may be 
used.° In the earlier triennium the total 
number of entries under the heading of the 
family and related topics was 103, of which 
it was estimated by the writer that 14, or 
about 14 per cent, were of a research nature, 
whereas for the later period the total num- 
ber of entries was 172, with 83, or 48 per 
cent, being research articles. According to 
these figures, the rate of growth of research 
on the family was about seven times the 
rate of growth of interest in the family gen- 
erally. Family research appears to be com- 
ing into its own. 

Certain research topics appear in both 
periods, namely: birth control, divorce, eu- 
genics, family organization in different cul- 
tures, illegitimacy, infant and maternal 
health, juvenile delinquency, personality 
development, sex, and women in industry. 
All topics treated in 1920-23 continued to 
enlist interest in 1943-46, but new topics 
appearing in the latter period included the 
following: aged parents, courtship, educa- 
tion for family life, family counseling, farm 
family, mate selection, marital adjustment, 
and war. It is interesting that, though both 
periods were, or closely followed, war years, 
the impact of war on the family was not a 
subject for special study in the earlier pe- 
riod, possibly because the impact of World 
War I on the American family was not so 
great as that of World War II. Although 
topics for research have survived from the 
earlier period, changes have occurred in 
some instances in the aspects of the topic un- 
der investigation and/or the methods of re- 
search employed. For instance, in the earlier 
time, a main line of interest in birth control 
was in the examination of the existing statu- 
tory limitations; now that the battle for the 
diffusion of contraceptive knowledge has 
been largely won, contemporary interest has 
shifted in part to studies of the incidence 
and effectiveness of contraception. As the 
body of research accumulates, there is in- 
creasing specialization of knowledge. For 


6 The listings for 1920-23 are for the full calendar 
year, while the more recent listings utilized are for 
the period April, 1943, to March, 1946. 


example, whereas formerly we were content 
to describe the urban family generally as if 
it were an undifferentiated phenomenon, we 
are now concerned with differentiating the 
city family according to socioeconomic 
status, occupation, and ethnic background. 

Fields of family research in two periods 
have been indicated, showing certain sim- 
ilarities and certain differences. What fac- 
tors have determined the selection of topics 
by researchers on the family? The question 
is an important one, since our knowledge of 
the family depends upon the interests of 
those who do the research. 

Examination of studies of the family sug- 
gests that a considerable number are select- 
ed because of personal interest or preference 
on the part of the researcher and are not di- 
rectly related to a larger body of family re- 
search. Thus, in the literature of research on 
the family, the writer knows of just one 
study on the subject of the stepchild. An- 
other researcher has two papers on the social 
psychology of bereavement, and there is vir- 
tually nothing else on the subject. Of the 
eighty-three published research articles 
listed in the 1943-46 International Index, 
ten appear to be on isolated topics and 
doubtless contribute in good measure to the 
appearance of miscellany the reported re- 
searches in this field. 

Another important influence upon the 
selection of topics for research appears to 
be social disorganization, viewed as social 
problems requiring investigation. The re- 
search topics prominent in one decade and 
not in another are often concerned with 
problems produced by short-term social 
trends, of which war and economic depres- 
sions are good examples. There is no reason 
why the effect of prosperity on the family 
should not be studied also, except that pros- 
perity is not regarded by the group as a 
problem. Whereas, during the 1943-46 pe- 
riod, eleven of the eighty-three recorded re- 
search studies dealt with war and the family 
and none with the depression and the fam- 
ily, during the early 1930’s the effects of de- 
pression on the family received considerable 
attention—in fact, more attention than the 
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war received a decade later. There are four 
pieces of research of book length dealing 
with the depression, none on the war, unless 
Waller’s modest brochure is included. 

What of the topics in which researchers 
have a more continuous interest? Many of 
these appear to be the result of long-term 
social changes. Thus the substantial body of 
material on family trends obviously belongs 
here: changes in the size and composition of 
the family, the changing functions, women 
in the labor force, the divorce rate, etc. Our 
present considerable research interest in 
mating and marital success is stimulated by 
the change in the functions of the family and 
the emergence to a position of paramount 
importance of the residual social psychologi- 
cal functions. 

A third circumstance affecting the trends 
of research is the cultural base of existing 
studies. We have here an application of the 
general principle of cultural growth that the 
new must build on the old; that there are no 
missing links in cultural evolution. But for 
the earlier writings of persons like Cooley 
and Thomas, for example, we should not 
have the later contributions of men like 
Waller. When the time is ripe for some de- 
velopment of our knowledge, often two or 
more researchers will simultaneously, but 
independently, report similar findings; in 
the field of the family, an example is the in- 
vention of a device for predicting success in 
marriage by Terman and his associates and 
by Burgess and Cottrell. In addition, the 
mores in certain areas may effectively 
shackle research in the social sciences. Two 
decades ago a pioneering inquiry on the sub- 
ject of sex was published, all the more note- 
worthy because it was done by a woman and 
dealt with women.’ It was a remarkable 
book, but it received much less favorable at- 
tention than it deserved; the time was not 
ripe for research on sex. Times have changed 
if we may judge by the reception accorded 
the recent Kinsey study.* 

An examination of changes in family re- 


? Katherine B. Davis, Sex Factors in the Life of 
Twenty-two Hundred Women (New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1929). 
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search in recent years reveals certain direc- 
tions in which we are moving. Family re- 
search has, in the course of maturing, shifted 
from practical research actuated by utili- 
tarian considerations or the desire to solve 
immediate problems to pure research moti- 
vated by an interest in developing knowl- 
edge for its own sake. A further develop- 
ment is the trend from miscellaneous 
pure research to research on fundamental 
problems. In the future the question asked 
increasingly as new problems for research 
are posed will be, not they important?” 
but “Are they important enough?’ This 
question is particularly relevant because of 
the recent interest of students of the family 
in providing inventories of needed research 
in the field. The most complete set of sug- 
gestions® lists over a hundred areas of re- 
search; and, if the problems indicated for 
each area are viewed in detail, the number of 
suggestions for needed research runs into 
the thousands. This poses the question as to 
which problems are of primary importance 
and which secondary. 

Fundamental research in the family is in- 
fluenced by wider tendencies in the social 
sciences, which in turn reflect the influences 
exerted by the natural sciences. Conspicu- 
ously in the case of research in the structure 
of the atom, the physicists have demon- 
strated that pure research into fundamental 
problems of the nature of matter and energy 
may have the greatest practical significance, 
so that the longest way around may prove to 
be the shortest way home. Reference to 
studies of the atom is not without point, for 
the family is the basic social unit in the de- 
velopment of the human personality. In 
studying the family from the standpoint of 
fundamental research, we consider the fam- 
ily in terms of its intrinsic nature, as, for in- 
stance, a mediator between genic factors, on 
the one hand, and cultural factors, on the 

§ Alfred C. Kinsey, Wardell B. Pomeroy, and 
Clyde E. Martin, Sexual Behavior in the Human Male 


(Philadelphia and London: W. B. Saunders Co., 
1948). 

® Ernest W. Burgess and Harvey J. Locke, The 
Family: From Institution to Companionship (New 
York: American Book Co., 1945). 
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other, in the formation of the basic personal- 
ity structure. In this connection there are, 
of course, many important unsolved prob- 
lems to be explored as to the structure and 
functions of the family and how these are 
affected by changing culture. The frames of 
reference of interaction (for the cross-sec- 
tional view at a given time) and of social 
change (for the longitudinal view) would 
seem to be adequate for the purposes of 
much fundamental research, although modi- 
fications and adaptations of viewpoint may 
be expected as the result of further insights. 

Another trend that is becoming more evi- 
dent is that toward collaborative research or 
research conducted by teams whose mem- 
bers represent various fields. Group research 
does not necessarily imply interdisciplinary 
research, but family phenomena represent 
the impact of influences from several differ- 
ent fields (biological heredity, culture, and 
group), and, with the highly developed spe- 
cialized knowledge that is accumulating in 
these fields, collaboration may be expected 
to produce the most profitable research. Al- 
ready at a number of universities teams of 
researchers representing various sciences 
have been co-operating on research into 
problems of human development having 
family implications. The collaboration of 
anthropologists and psychoanalysts in the 
study of the formation of personality is pro- 
ductive and is an indication of the trend. 
Sex appears to be another, more specialized 
field which is particularly ready for inter- 
disciplinary investigation. In the valuable 
Kinsey study representing the efforts of 
biologist, anthropologist, and statistician, 
the influences of the sociologist and the psy- 
chologist are noticeably lacking. 

As family research matures, we may ex- 
pect more emphasis also on follow-up studies 
in the interests of verification, as in the nat- 
ural sciences. Much of our present literature 
consists of single studies, the findings of 
which have not been corroborated. On the 
contrary, our most accurate knowledge at 
present exists in regard to family trends, 
where repeated investigations have demon- 
strated such phenomena as the reduction in 


the historic functions of the family in recent 
times, the declining size of the family, and 
the increasing divorce rate. These studies are 
an indication of what may be expected in the 
future in the way of verified knowledge. 

As to method, the trend toward quantifi- 
cation is unmistakable. The standard meth- 
od of the natural sciences, the experimental 
method, has scarcely been utilized in family 
studies, although some development along 
this line may be anticipated in the near fu- 
ture. The great difficulty of establishing sat- 
isfactory controls in human social situations 
has been overcome in one area at least by the 
grace of nature in furnishing us with identi- 
cal twins. With the hereditary factor con- 
stant in these cases, it has been possible to 
study the influence of differing environ- 
ments on physique, intelligence quotient, 
and personality traits, for identical twins 
reared apart.'® Experiments along this line 
would seem to offer great promise for col- 
laborative research, and further studies of 
this kind may be anticipated. The feasibility 
of still another adaptation of the experimen- 
tal method to sociological studies, including 
those of the family, has been demonstrated 
by Chapin." By comparing slum families re- 
housed in a model public housing project 
with a matched group remaining in the 
slums, he found that the slum families bene- 
fited significantly in a number of respects, 
like increased social participation and social 
status. The basis for such experiments is pro- 
vided by many social movements affecting 
the family, and Chapin describes three de- 
signs for controlled observation. He recog- 
nizes the difficult problem of establishing 
satisfactory controls and stresses the need 
for replication. 

Lacking adequate experimental designs, 
students of the family have had recourse to 
statistical procedures, which in a limited 
way may serve as substitutes for experi- 


7H. H. Newman, F. N. Freeman, and K. J. 
Holzinger, Twins: A Study of Heredity and Environ- 
ment (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1937). 

™ Stuart Chapin, Experimental Designs in Socio- 


logical Research (New York and London: Harper & 
Bros., 1947). 
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ment. Such devices as partial and multiple 
correlation serve the purpose of holding cer- 
tain factors constant, somewhat as in a con- 
trolled experiment. Statistical techniques 
have, moreover, been greatly refined in re- 
cent years, as in the introduction of tech- 
niques for dealing with small samples and 
stratified samples, although they have not 
been utilized much in family studies. An- 
other evidence of the trend toward quantifi- 
cation in recent years is the introduction 
and improvement of sociometric scales for 
measuring a wide range of social phenom- 
ena, including family phenomena such as at- 
titudes toward feminism’ and romanti- 
cism,'’ socioeconomic status of the family,"4 
and marital adjustment.'s The influence of 
quantification is seen also in developments 
in case-study methods—in the direction of 
objectifying and standardizing procedures 
to allow of statistical treatment. There 


% Clifford Kirkpatrick, ‘‘Content of a Scale for 
Measuring Attitudes towards Feminism,”’ Sociology 
and Social Research, July-August, 1936, pp. 512-26. 


"3 Llewellyn Gross, ‘‘A Belief Pattern Scale for 
Measuring Attitudes toward Romanticism,” 
American Sociological Review, XI (October, 1944), 
403-72. 

Chapin (0p. cit., pp. 151 ff.) identifies nine- 
teen different scales. 


8 Clifford Kirkpatrick, “Community of Interest 
and the Measurement of Marriage Adjustment,” 
Family, June, 1937; Jessie Bernard, ‘‘An Instrument 
for the Measurement of Success in Marriage,” Pub- 
lications of the American Sociological Society, 
XXVII (May, 1933), 94-106; E. W. Burgess and 
L. S. Cottrell, Jr., Predicting Success or Failure in 
Marriage (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1939). 
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seems, moreover, to be increasing awareness 
that statistical and case-study methods need 
not be antagonistic but may, if properly 
managed, supplement each other and serve 
each other in many ways."® 

To conclude, family research has so far 
had little organized financial support, but 
it is significant that students of the family 
are beginning to ask for it. At present hardly 
anyone gives full time to research on the 
family. There are institutes for research in 
population problems, which are relevant to 
the family, but no institutes for research in 
family problems, although the National 
Council on Family Relations, organized in 
1938, has a standing committee on marriage 
and family research. It has been proposed 
that a national family research center be 
established, staffed on an interdisciplinary 
basis, and adequately financed. The impor- 
tance of the family in society is so great and 
the recognition of this fact so general that, 
as family researchers demonstrate their 
competence, as significant studies accumu- 
late, as methods improve, and especially as 
our government undertakes to formulate 
more explicit national policies affecting the 
family, we may anticipate that the kind of 
organized support, financial and otherwise, 
which is now accorded research into eco- 
nomic and political institutions will be ex- 
tended also to the family. 
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INTEREST IN THE LIVING ARRANGEMENTS 
OF THE URBAN UNATTACHED' 


ARNOLD M. ROSE 


ABSTRACT 


A historical study of expert and lay interest in and attention to a social problem leads to the hypothesis 
that a felt need on the part of a significant proportion of the population does not necessarily give rise to col- 
lective interest in meeting it. The need for adequate living arrangements for unattached people in cities, 
including their requirements for housing and also for eating, recreation, and clothing care, is studied as it is 
expressed in investigations, pamphlets, newspaper stories, laws, actual building projects. A secondary hy- 
pothesis is that interest in a problem is a major factor in its solution. 


In a study of the living arrangements of 
unattached persons in American cities it 
was found that most of the housing for such 
persons consisted of castoffs of family resi- 
dences (for example, rooming-houses and 
lodging-houses in converted homes, extra 
rooms in family homes) and that few struc- 
tures were built specifically to house the un- 
attached.? After examination of alternative 
hypotheses and rejection of them as inade- 
quate, the proposition was reached that un- 
satisfactory living arrangements for the un- 
attached were linked with the relative lack 
of public or expert interest in the problem. 
The study then shifted to the manifestations 
of interest in the housing of the unattached, 
which is the subject of the present paper. 
While most of the data are historical, the 
purpose is not to write history but to see 
how this interest varied and what was the 
effect on housing of this variation in interest. 
The study of group interest and attention as 
social causes is not novel, of course, but the 
relative importance of the factor of public 
interest for the problem under considera- 
tion makes an examination of it especially 
significant for the following reasons: (1) It 
will help to explain why the problem exists 
and has taken the form it has taken. (2) It 
will provide the equivalent of a trend line 


The author is greatly indebted to Dr. Louis 
Wirth for his critical reading of and wise suggestions 
for this paper. 


2 Arnold M. Rose, “Living Arrangements of Un- 
attached Persons in American Cities,” American 
Sociological Review, XII (August, 1947), 429-35. 


from which the future of the problem can be 
predicted by extrapolation. (3) It might be 
of interest, for comparison’s sake, to stu- 
dents of the etiology of other social prob- 
lems. 

The data are of two sorts: (1) concrete 
manifestations of public interest in the form 
of building living quarters designed specifi- 
cally for the unattached (whether publicly 
or privately owned), the passage of laws 
regulating the conditions of existing hous- 
ing, and other specific measures to improve 
the living conditions of the unattached; and 
(2) manifestations of intellectual interest in 
the form of studies or propagandistic tracts. 
Exclusive of newspaper reports of the last 
five years, approximately three hundred and 
sixty items have been collected by means of 
scouring the relevant headings in the card 
catalogues of the New York Public Library, 
the Library of Congress, the Widener Library 
at Harvard University, the Princeton Uni- 
versity Library, the Baker Library of Dart- 
mouth College, the Columbia University Li- 
brary, and the Harper Library of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Some of the items will be 
merely listed or summarized; others will be 
discussed at greater length. The data pre- 
sented will be far from complete because 
much, perhaps most, were local in purpose 
and origin and never became available at 
centrally located libraries. No effort will be 
made to present the data statistically, partly 
because of this incompleteness, partly be- 
cause there is no known way of measuring 
manifestations of interest. One item is some- 
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times as important as twenty or more 
others. Attention will be focused on Ameri- 
can cities, although some background de- 
scription will be given for contrast, for 
British cities. 

BEFORE 1890 


The first type of residence designed large- 
ly for the unattached was the hotel. There 
were gradually improved successors of the 
medieval inn up through the turn of the 
nineteenth century, but most writers date 
the beginning of modetn American hotel 
history with the opening of the Tremont in 
Boston in 1829.5 The Tremont’s innovations 
were magnificence, public rooms, separation 
of bar and lobby, locks on the doors, and 
running water in each room. The Tremont 
was also the first hotel to have special facili- 
ties for accommodating permanent guests. 
Other hotels at this time had scantily fur- 
nished rooms and none of the above-men- 
tioned things. For example, Willard’s Hotel 
and the National Hotel in Washington, D.C., 
were described by a contemporary observer 
in the late 1850’s as being “two huge ram- 
bling barracks where some incredible number 
of beds could be run up.’’4 It was not until 
the 1850’s that hotel rooms had private 
baths. 

The first type of residence for the unat- 
tached that had a semiphilanthropic motive 
behind its construction was the seaman’s 
lodging-house. Several port cities had these 
in the early decades of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The noncharitable lodging-house and 
boarding-house antedated the seaman’s 
homes, and the latter were modeled on the 
former. 

All through the nineteenth century the 
supply of rooms in hotels, lodging-houses, 
and boarding-houses failed to keep pace 


3 See, e.g., Jefferson Williamson, The American 
Hotel (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1930); Norman 
S. Hayner, Hotel Life (Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1936), pp. 11 ff.; Edgar W. 
Martin, The Standard of Living in 1860 (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1942), p. 149. 

4 Martin, op. cit., p. 157. 

’The Seaman’s Friend Society, The Glasgow 
Meeting (leaflet, May 13, 1822). 
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with the growing demand. Consequently 
there was a deterioration in the quality of 
these places, except in the most expensive 
hotels, and there grew up the practice of 
charging high rates for crowded accommo- 
dations. Attempts to improve living ar- 
rangements for the unattached were begun 
in Great Britain several decades before they 
were begun in the United States. In 1844- 
45, after considerable agitation led by Lord 
Shaftesbury, there was the first of a long 
series of royal commissions which investi- 
gated lodging-houses as well as other urban 
conditions. By 1841 there was an Edinburgh 
Lodging House Association for Providing 
Lodgings for the Working Classes, which 
was distributing leaflets requesting the re- 
cipients to attend a meeting to organize a 
model lodging-house. In the same decade 
London, Leeds, and Glasgow organized 
similar societies.° Lord Shaftesbury organ- 
ized the society in London (the Labourers’ 
Friendly Society, later called the Society for 
Improving the Condition of the Labouring 
Classes), and the Prince Consort himself 
was president of it shortly after.” This soci- 
ety established two model lodging-houses, in 
1847 and 1849, for 82 and 54 persons apiece. 
According to the return for 1863, one of 
these made a profit of 123 per cent and the 
other 8} per cent per year. Many more such 
houses were started in London in the early 
1850’s. In Leeds some common lodging- 
houses were remodeled by the local society, 
and the result was equally successful. In 
1851 Henry Mayhew published his London 


® James Hole, The Homes of the Working Classes, 
with Suggestions for Their Improvement (London: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1866), pp. 51-54. 


7 John J. Clarke, The Housing Problem: Its His- 
tory, Growth, Legislation and Procedure (London: Sir 
Isaac Pitman & Sons, 1920), p. 5. 


® Hole, op. cit, p. 51. The appeal to the profit 
motive was stressed in the early propaganda for im- 
proved lodging-houses (see, e.g., Richard Heath- 
field, “Model Lodging Houses [An Essay by a Noted 
Economist],” in Contributions to the “‘Postulates and 
Data” (London: Longmans, Brown, Green & Long- 
mans, 1853]). 


*W. B. Denison, Meliora, or Better Times To 
Come (London: Parker & Co., 1852). 
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Labour and the London Poor, which con- 
tained a mine of information on the appall- 
ing conditions to be found in London’s com- 
mon lodging-houses. Public agitation in- 
duced Parliament to pass a law in 1851 pro- 
viding for the inspection of common lodg- 
ing-houses and a companion law which em- 
powered town councils and other local gov- 
ernment bodies in towns of more than ten 
thousand inhabitants to levy a tax for the 
establishment of lodging-houses. During the 
first two decades after the passage of the act, 
only one town—Huddersfield—took advan- 
tage of it. About 1875, however, there was a 
wave of building municipal lodging-houses in 
England.*° After the first law providing for 
the inspection and registration of common 
lodging-houses in 1851, there was a steady 
progression of such laws, each more exten- 
sive in scope and better enforced than the 
previous one. The law of 1890 included a 
provision that the Public Works Loan Com- 
mission could lend money at 4 per cent to 
any qualified private group that wished to 
build lodging-houses.” 

The tracts of the early propagandists 
contained descriptions of the poor condi- 
tions of the common lodging-houses, as did 
Mayhew’s book. As early as 1855 there was 
a government report dealing exclusively 
with them.” This report also noted the bene- 
ficial effects of the inspections instituted by 
the law of 1851. In addition to the Society 
for Improving the Dwellings of the Labour- 
ing Classes, there were other philanthropic 
ventures afoot in London. Many of these 
were directed toward building dwellings for 
poor families (including a model tenement 
built by Prince Albert), but some of them 
consisted of establishing lodging-houses for 
the unattached.*3 


1° Mary Higgs, Where Shall He Live? (London: 
P. S. King & Son, Ltd., 1931), pp. 34-35. 

= F. H. Millington, The Housing of the Poor (Lon- 
don: Cassell & Co., 1891), p. 28. 

Glover (superintending medical in- 
spector, General Board of Health), Report on the 
Common and Model Lodging Houses of the Metropolis 
(London: Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1855). 


13 Ibid., pp. 22, 28. 


The next great study of the lodging- 
houses was that of Charles Booth, as part of 
his great Life and Labour of the People in 
London.*4 He found that there were exactly 
1,000 common lodging-houses in Greater 
London in 1889 and that they had accom- 
modations for 31,651 persons. He described 
the adequate houses and the superior board- 
ing-houses as well as the run-down unsani- 
tary types. He went into the social charac- 
teristics of the lodgers and noted the class 
divisions among them. Not long after Booth 
wrote, Walter Besant did a survey of East 
London, in which the lack of special quar- 
ters for visitors and for the unattached was 
noted.'s 

The British maintained a high level of in- 
terest in the unattached long after Booth 
wrote, and there were government investi- 
gations, laws,"® and movements to build 
model lodging-houses right into the 1930’s. 
An official report in 1927 declared that the 
common lodging-houses of London were in 
good condition and that “outside of public 
institutions, it is doubtful whether any- 
where among the poorer classes, even much 
higher in the social scale than the ‘dosser’ 
[tramp], there is to be found a standard of 
house cleanliness at all comparable with 
that of the licensed common lodging 
house.””!7 

Interest in the United States lagged far 
behind that in Great Britain. There were a 
growing number of hotels, lodging-houses, 
and boarding-houses, but there was little 
public effort to control or improve them be- 
fore 1890. Aside from the few seamen’s 
homes, the most notable effort to provide 


14 Vol. I, East, Central and South London (London: 
Macmillan & Co., 1892), esp. pp. 206 ff. 


ts Walter Besant, East London (London: Chattoe 
& Windus, 1899). 


For a summary of British laws relating to 
lodging-houses see Clarke, op cit., esp. pp. 52-56. 


'7London County Council, Common Lodging- 
Houses and Kindred Institutions: Report by the Medi- 
cal Officer of Health (London: London County Coun- 
cil, 1927), p. 5. Another good description of the 
housing for the unattached in Britain during the 
1920’s is Clarke, op cit., pp. 112-13. 
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homes for the unattached was that of the 
textile mills of New England. These fac- 
tories were anxious to attract cheap female 
labor to new factories in the open country, 
and the only way to do it in early Victorian 
days was to provide strictly controlled 
boarding-houses. Such houses were very suc- 
cessful in attracting the girls, for occa- 
sionally even girls from upperclass homes 
came to work. The houses were well kept, 
and the food was good. But the company 
boarding-houses soon proved to be unpopu- 
lar with the girls who lived in them, because 
they controlled all aspects of the girls’ lives 
and because the girls were forced to buy all 
their needs in a company store, which often 
overcharged and falsified accounts.'* How- 
ever, there continued to be isolated experi- 
ments in company boarding-houses all over 
the country. 

There were no model or municipal lodg- 
ing-houses in the United States before 1890. 
There were a few Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. 
hotels and some immigrant homes. Appar- 
ently New York City was the only city to 
have a law providing for the regulation of 
lodging-houses. This was passed in 1867 and 
was not very well enforced. Only a few 
scattered articles had appeared, and these 
dealt with the problem of the seasonal work- 
er and the hobo. The point of view was that 
the hobo was a vagrant—a petty criminal— 
for whom some penal treatment or other 
cure should be devised. 


1890 TO I9I5 

The generation between 1890 and 1915 
saw the highest degree of interest in living 
arrangements for the unattached that the 
United States has ever known. The explana- 
tion of this interest lies deeper among the 
roots of the national ethos than any his- 
torian has yet laid bare: The period was one 
of heightened national awareness about all 
sorts of social problems, from the wickedness 


% John Ihider, “Better Living Conditions for 
Employees and Their Relation to Stability in Em- 
ployment,” Annals of the American Academy of Po- 
litical and Social Science, XLIX (January, 1917), 
58-65. 
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of uncontrolled drinking through the cor- 
ruption of city governments to the wobbly 
structure of the American currency system. 


It is impossible here to go more thor- 
oughly into the causation of this social up- 
heaval in the United States. Suffice it to say 
that the sudden reawakening of interest in 
the living conditions of the unattached was 
only a tiny part of a great shiftin public 
consciousness. There were a few unique 
causes, aside from this larger shift, for the 
new interest in the special problem we are 
considering. One was the railroad com- 
panies’ annoyance over the increased use of 
their empty freight cars by tramps and 
hoboes. A second was the lack of quarters 
for the great hordes of visitors to the world’s 
fairs at Chicago (1893) and St. Louis (1904). 
A third cause was the tendency among the 
new immigrants from southern and eastern 
Europe for the men to come first by them- 
selves and live as unattached roomers or 
boarders for several years before they 
brought their women over. Another unique 
cause for the concern over the living ar- 
rangements of the unattached was the new 
openings for women in industry and com- 
merce and the fact that women in large 
numbers had to live by themselves to take 
these jobs. Still another cause for this in- 
terest was the white-slaving of immigrant 
women and the occasional fires that broke 
out in old rooming-houses and received 
newspaper publicity. 

Public interest in the lodgings of the un- 
employed, the seasonal worker, and the 
hobo was perhaps almost as great as that in 
the housing of any other social group. The 
first municipal lodging-house in the United 
States was that opened in 1896 in New York 
City. By 1902 there were also municipal 
lodging-houses in Chicago, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, St. Louis, Washington, New Ha- 
ven, and Syracuse.’ Also a great variety of 
charitable and model lodging-houses were 
opened in the two decades between 1890 and 
1910— including the bulk of those that are in 


19 Charles Zueblin, American Municipal Progress 
(New York: Macmillan Co., 1902), p. 102. 
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existence today. For instance, the Industrial 
Christian Alliance opened a house in 1891, 
“its object being to provide a temporary 
home for homeless and often sick and fam- 
ishing men, where they can be fed, washed, 
clothed, employed and brought under Chris- 
tian influences until they are physically able 
to work, thereby enabling them to suitably 
fill situations.”? Some were charitable with- 
out a religious motivation, as, for example, 
the Working Men’s Home and Medical Mis- 
sion in Chicago which was maintained by 
“friends of Battle Creek Sanitarium, Battle 
Creek, Michigan, at an expense of over 
$1,000 a month, and without asking or re- 
ceiving any help from Chicago people.” It 
did, however, charge 10 cents a night to 
each resident. This was also the period when 
the first Mills Hotel was opened in New 
York City, and it was heralded throughout 
the country as a profitable business venture 
rather than as a means of dispensing charity. 
Businessmen, as well as philanthropists and 
social workers, discussed the Mills Plan.” 

The supervision and control of the com- 
mon lodging-houses began to get under way 
in the 18g90’s. New York City had had a 
statute on its books since 1867 providing for 
the inspection of lodging-houses, but ap- 
parently it was not until 1897 that police- 
men began to make regular night inspec- 
tions.23 These inspections did not accom- 
plish all they were intended to, since lodgers 
in overcrowded houses hid on the fire es- 
capes; and even if a violation of the law was 
discovered, the fine was small compared to 
the lodgers’ rent. Around 1902 the nightly 


20 Industrial Christian Alliance, Helping Men To 
Help Themselves (pamphlet; New York, 1903), no 
pagination. 


* Leaflet put out by the Home (1904). 


2 See, e.g., the critical article in the Chicago 
Tribune for December 12, 1899, by J. Vernon Cal- 
kins. Also see the volumes of Charities and Correc- 
tions and other social service periodicals and reports 
of conventions of that time. 


23 Lawrence Veiller, “Room Overcrowding and 
the Lodger Evil,” Housing Problems in America, 
Proceedings of the National Conference on Housing 
(New York, 1912), pp. 64-67. 


inspections ceased.?4 Boston had similar in- 
spections, and even lower penalties, but fair- 
ly good enforcement.”5 Philadelphia also suc- 
ceeded in enforcing relatively good stand- 
ards after 1895. Chicago instituted inspec- 
tion of lodging-houses during the fair of 
1893, but it immediately abandoned it after 
the fair and did not begin again until after 
the ordinance was passed in 1899 to reduce 
colonization of transients in lodging-houses 
for purposes of having them vote. Other 
large cities—including Baltimore, Cleve- 
land, St. Louis, Denver, San Francisco, St. 
Paul, New Orleans—made no effort to con- 
trol lodging-houses.”® 

American periodicals began to contain 
articles about the provisions for housing un- 
attached persons in other countries. What 
European countries had accomplished was 
paraded before American eyes with the in- 
tention of creating a sense of shame for 
American backwardness.?7 A missionary to 
Japan described a home for factory girls in 
that country and incidentally asked his good 
Christian readers to contribute funds for its 
upkeep.”* There were some popularized de- 
scriptions of bad living conditions for the 
unattached in this country.?? A few of the 
more advanced localities began to make de- 
tailed reports on housing conditions, includ- 
ing those for the unattached, to government 
executives and legislatures.3° Even news- 


24 Ibid. 


25 John Lloyd Thomas, “Workingmen’s Hotels,” 
Municipal A ffairs, III (1899), 72-94. 


6 Thid. 
27 See, e.g., Harriet Fayes, “Housing of Single 
Women,” Municipal Affairs, III (1899), 95-107. 


a8 Sidney L. Gulick, “A Sociological Experiment 
among Factory Girls: A Report of the Matsuyama 
Factory Girls’ Home” (mimeographed; Matsuyama, 
Japan, 1907). 

29 See, e.g., Sanborn A. F. Moody, Lodging House 
and Other Tenement Sketches (Boston: Copeland & 
Day, 1895); Charlotte Rumbold, Housing Condi- 
tions in St. Louis: Report of the Housing Committee of 
the Civic League of St. Louis (1908). 

3° See, e.g., Report of the Tenement House Commit- 


tee, as Authorized by Chapter 479 of the Laws of 1894 
(of New York State) (Albany: State Printer, 1895); 
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papers took up the propaganda.* The social 
workers and other private scientific students 
also made their studies* and carried on dis- 
cussions.33 The two outstanding doctoral 
theses in the field of living arrangements for 
the unattached were completed in 1906 and 
1912, respectively.*4 Toward the end of the 
period we are discussing there was a plethora 
of studies of the living arrangements of the 
immigrants and much discussion of the 
“lodger evil.” At least one outstanding stu- 
dent of housing in the United States attrib- 
uted the major problem of overcrowding to 
the taking of lodgers.*5 Harvard University 
had a housing exhibit at its Social Museum 
in 1911, and at this exhibit were descrip- 
tions of model lodging-houses in Austria, 
France, Great Britain, and New York 
City.%° 

Various associations were formed during 
the period under consideration, and in so 
far as there are associations today which 


Bridgeport Housing Association, A Brief Survey of 
Housing Conditions in Bridgeport, Connecticut 
(1914). 


3 See, e.g., Galveston-Dallas News, The Housing 
Problem in Texas (pamphlet reprinted from a series 
of newspaper articles, November—December, 1911), 


96 pp. 


33 See, e.g., Ernest Ludlow Bogart, The Housing 
of the Working People in Yonkers (“American Eco- 
nomic Association Economic Studies,’ Vol. III, 
No. 5, 1898), pp. 273-348; Esther Packard, A Study 
of Living Conditions of Self-supporting Women in 
New York City (New York: Metropolitan Board of 
the Y. W. C. A., 1915). 


33 See, e.g., Raymond Robins, “What Consti- 
tutes a Model Lodging House,” Proceedings of the 
National Conference of Charities and Corrections, 
Thirty-first Annual Session (New York, 1904), pp. 
155-66. 


34 Albert B. Wolfe, The Lodging House Problem in 
Boston (Boston: Houghton Mifflin & Co., 1906). 
Franklin K. Fretz, ““The Furnished Room Problem 
in Philadelphia” (Ph.D. thesis, University of Penn- 
sylvania, 1912). 


38 Veiller, op. cit., pp. 69-70. Veiller goes on to 
say: ““We must not only make impossible by law the 
taking of lodgers into the family life, but we must 
recognize that there is need of some place in which 
the large numbers of single men . . . . can be cheaply 
lodged” (ibid., p. 75). 
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concern themselves with the housing of the 
unattached, they were organized during 
that period. There are, for example, the As- 
sociation To Promote Proper Housing for 
Girls in New York City, the Octavia Hill 
Association of Philadelphia, and the Con- 
sumers’ League of Cincinnati. Similar to 
these organizations were the room registries 
that were begun as a public service in prac- 
tically all cities. Not only did they serve to 
provide partially adequate rooms for unat- 
tached persons just arrived in the city, but 
they served as a check on the quality of the 
rooming-houses where official inspection 
lagged. By refusing to register a room that 
did not meet their standards, the room reg- 
istries sometimes forced the landlords to im- 
prove the room. Being organizations of 
civic-minded citizens, they could also bring 
to public notice a house which they regarded 
as substandard. Perhaps the best registries 
were those organized by the Y.M.C.A., the 
Y.W.C.A., and women’s clubs, but there 
were also good ones organized by colleges, 
churches, and department stores.37 Room 
registries grew ineffective when there was a 
housing shortage and sometimes when the 
civic-minded citizens left the registry in the 
hands of paid employees. 

The period between 1890 and 1915 saw 
the springing-up of organized boarding- 
homes, especially for women. In 1915 there 
were 54 organized, nonprofit boarding- 
houses for women in New York City, ex- 
clusive of those run for immigrants only and 
for special types of girls (such as delin- 
quents and unmarried mothers).3* Each 
house accommodated between 11 and 328 
self-supporting women and girls. They im- 
posed unpopular restrictions on the girls; 
most of them had a nightly curfew; only a 


3° James Ford, The Housing Problem: A Summary 
of Conditions and Remedies Prepared To Accompany 
the Housing Exhibit in May, 1911, of the Harvard So- 
cial Museum (pamphlet; Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1911). 


37 Ann Trotter, Housing of Non-family Women in 
Chicago (Chicago: Chicago Community Trust, 
1921), p. 22. 


38 Packard, op. cit. 
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few had extra rooms for the entertainment 
of guests; meals had to be paid for whether 
they were taken or not; there was no choice 
of food. Worst of all was the air of charity 
that apparently marked all these homes. 
The Eleanor Clubs, while they were more 
expensive, were also more popular because 
they were completely self-supporting and 
imposed fewer restrictions. In 1915 there 
were six Eleanor Clubs in Chicago, each 
housing between 60 and 150 girls.3? Includ- 
ing these six Eleanor Clubs, Chicago had 34 
organized boarding-homes for self-support- 
ing women in 1914, each of which housed be- 
tween 7 and 375 women.*° 


THE FIRST WORLD WAR AND 
THE 1920'S 


The war shifted public interest away from 
the housing problem and, indeed, away from 
social reforms generally. As far as the unat- 
tached were concerned, there was less need 
to be concerned over their pre-war housing 
problems. The industrial boom reduced the 
number of unemployed and homeless men 
to an inconsequential number. The wartime 
restrictions on immigration reduced the 
number of immigrants who had created the 
“lodger evil,” and America was preparing 
to restrict immigration permanently after 
the war. The war caused a heavy migration 
of Negroes from the rural South to the urban 
North, but only a few whites cared how the 
Negroes were living in their new homes. The 
only major group left to be concerned with 
was the youth migrating from farm and 
small city to the centers of war industry; it 
was essential to the conduct of the war that 
housing be secured for them. Hence the 
room registries grew in number and activity. 
Housewives did their patriotic duty and 
took in roomers. The United States Hous- 
ing Corporation was set up to construct new 


housing in war-industry centers, and it con- ° 


structed more units for single persons than 


39 Tbid., p. 34. 

4° Essie Davidson, “Organized Boarding Homes 
for Self-supporting Women in Chicago” (unpub- 
lished Ph.D. thesis, University of Chicago, 1914). 


it did for families.“ (It is of interest, how- 
ever, that permanent houses were construct- 
ed for families but usually only temporary 
barracks for the unattached.) The Housing 
Division of the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion was another government agency that 
built houses for war workers. The war, in 
sum, toned down the discussion but provid- 
ed the action for securing dwelling units for 
the unattached where they were most need- 
ed. The interest, however, was not in the 
unattached themselves or in their housing 
but in meeting war needs. After the war was 
over, public interest in providing adequate 
living arrangements for the unattached 
gradually went down almost to the low level 
it had before 1890. 

The housing shortage remained after the 
war. Business firms were reported as con- 
sidering establishing boarding-homes for 
their unattached workers.” But a survey of 
housing by employers in 1920 showed that 
only .3 of 1 per cent of the 51,473 dwelling 
units built by employers for their employees 
were one-room units.43 Some employers did 
keep room registries. A few of the higher- 
salaried unattached persons organized co- 
operative apartment houses. Privately 
owned profit-making apartment hotels in- 
creased tremendously in numbers during the 
1920’s and satisfied the housing needs of 
many of the higher-salaried. The organized 
boarding-homes reduced their restrictions, 
smacked less of charity, and grew tremen- 
dously popular.44 Some of them dropped the 
word “home” in their titles and called them- 
selves “residence clubs.” There were other 
symptomatic changes in terminology: “‘in- 
mates” became “residents” and “matrons”’ 


4« United-States Department of Labor, Report of 
the United States Housing Corporation (Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1919), II, 380-87. 

# Trotter, op. cit., p. 28. 

43 Leifur Magnusson, Housing by Employers in 
the United States: Report of the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics (Washington: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1920), pp. 43-44. 

44 [bid., pp. 15, 28. Also see Bureau of Social Hy- 
giene, New York City, Housing Conditions of Em- 
ployed W omen in Manhattan (New York, 1922), p. 7. 
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were succeeded by “superintendents,” 
“house secretaries,” or “‘directors.’’4 

Some of the organizations that had been 
started before the war took on new func- 
tions. For instance, the Association To Pro- 
mote Proper Housing for Girls in New York 
City, which had begun in 1913 as little more 
than a room registry, had during the war 
also begun to serve older women and had 
started three girls’ clubhouses (which spon- 
sored parties, a library, sales, teas, dances, 
bridge games, and loans to members). In 
1921 it collaborated with five other organi- 
zations in setting up a Thrift Shop to sell 
secondhand goods to working girls. 

In 1923 a Committee on Homeless Men, 
organized by the Council of Social Agencies 
of Chicago, made a series of recommenda- 
tions—based on Nels Anderson’s study, The 
Hobo* (published in that year)—which in- 
cluded a suggestion that the city support an 
enlarged lodging-house, to which would be 
attached a laundry, an information bureau, 
a vocational clinic, and a social service bu- 
reau. These facilities would serve men who 
could pay a few cents for a night’s lodging 
as well as those who were completely desti- 
tute. This committee succeeded in reopening 
the Municipal Lodging House which had 
been closed since 1917. 

The period immediately following the 
war was, therefore, one of a continuation 
and expansion of housing facilities and re- 
lated activities that had begun before and 
during the war. Public inspection of room- 
ing- and lodging-houses remained hap- 
hazard without protest, and such activities 
as room registries became institutionalized 
and professionalized. The most important 
change was that there were few new evi- 
dences of interest in the living arrangements 
of the unattached. It is significant that one 
of the best books on housing to be published 
immediate'y after the war, Edith Elmer 
Wood’s The Housing of the Unskilled Wage 


The Y.W.C.A.’s, for example, adopted such 
changes of terminology (see Mary S. Sims, The First 
Twenty-five Years |New York: Woman’s Press, 1932], 
Pp. 15). 

# Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 
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Earner: America’s Next Problem," contained 
no mention of the housing problems of the 
unattached. It would be out of place to un- 
dertake an explanation of this decline in pub- 
lic interest here, but suffice it to say that 
there was a general decline of public interest 
in social problems during the 1920’s and that 
the nature of the housing problem for the 
unattached had changed. The immigrant 
lodgers, who were the prime concern of the 
social workers and the publicists before the 
war, practically ceased coming into the 
country, and the ones already in the country 
gradually acquired their own houses or were 
ignored. The prosperity of the 1920’s kept 
the number of homeless men at their war- 
time lows. The municipal lodging-houses 
were not crowded, and the men in them were 
the sort who did not attract public sym- 
pathy. The demand for furnished rooms re- 
mained as great as, or greater than, before, 
however, since young people came to cities 
in ever increasing numbers, and families be- 
gan to live in furnished rooms in significant 
proportion also. Profit-making rooming- 
houses, organized by entrepreneurs rather 
than by landladies, met the increased de- 
mand. The organized boarding-houses and 
residence clubs failed to increase in propor- 
tion to the need for them. 


BEFORE AND DURING WORLD WAR II 


During the 1930’s the chief concern of the 
nation in housing shifted to slum housing 
(for families), but there was considerable 
concern over the shantytowns that the 
homeless unattached were being forced to 
resort to. Many cities took over unused 
warehouses or storerooms and turned them 
into makeshift shelters for the homeless. 
When the federal government entered the 
housing field by making loans to private 
builders and by building low-cost projects, 
it completely ignored the housing needs of 
the unattached. When a slum was cleared 
and handsome low-cost. housing was put in 
its place, the families that formerly lived in 
the area were welcomed back—but they 
were not allowed to bring their roomers 


47 New York: Macmillan Co., 1919. 
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with them. When a rooming-house was 
razed during one of these slum-clearance 
projects, it was never replaced. The federal 
government’s efforts to beautify cities and 
provide more healthful surroundings for 
their families made it harder and harder for 
a single person to find a room. The C.C.C. 
and the F.S.A. labor camps were the federal 
government’s sole contribution to the un- 
attached. 

Except for the newspaper and magazine 
stories about the shantytowns, there is a 
singular lack of popular literature on the 
housing of the unattached during the 1930’s, 
just as during the 1920’s.4* There were many 
excellent studies, reports, outlines, discus- 
sions of housing problems in the United 
States—whole organizations came into ex- 
istence to take up the fight for better hous- 
ing—but hardly any of them bothered to 
mention the needs of the unattached, much 
less to analyze them or to organize to act for 
them. Even housing for Negroes—a minori- 
ty group whose needs had hitherto been gen- 
erally ignored—came in for a good deal of 
public discussion and a certain amount of 
remedy. As far as the housing experts were 
concerned, nobody lived outside a family 
during the 1930’s. In view of the reawaken- 
ing interest in social problems—including 
that of housing for families—during the 
New Deal era, this blind spot is hard to ex- 
plain. 

Some striking examples of this lack of in- 
terest will be given. The Housing Section of 
the Welfare Council of New York City pre- 
pared a mimeographed ‘“‘Outline for a Hous- 
ing Study Course” in 1938, which not only 
outlined a course but also made several prac- 
tical suggestions and provided a bibliogra- 
phy. It contained absolutely nothing on the 
unattached. The Annual Reports of the 


4 The homeless unattached were an exception: 
Following a social service interest, there have been 
some excellent studies of homeless men during the 
1930’s as well as during the 1920’s. These include 
studies by Anderson and by Sutherland and Locke. 
Theses prepared at schools of social service adminis- 
tration, government studies, and reports by congres- 
sional committees also provided much information 
about homeless men. 


State Board of Housing of New York State 
were inspected for the years 1928-33: these 
otherwise excellent reports contained no 
mention of the problems of the unattached 
and indicated no service that the state might 
provide for them. Large-scale housing proj- 
ects built with private capital never con- 
tained units especially adapted for the un- 
attached, although in a few cases unattached 
persons took small-sized family apart- 
ments.4? A pamphlet put out by the Phila- 
delphia Housing Association in 1932 to sum- 
marize the housing situation in that city 
contained no reference to the housing of the 
unattached.*° The article on ‘Housing in the 
United States” in the Encyclopaedia of the 
Social Sciences, published in 1932, contains 
not one mention of housing for unattached 
persons, although it does summarize housing 
problems of and housing construction for 
families.** When the Chicago Plan Commis- 
sion set up its master-plan for residences in 
Chicago, it gave only a scornful reference to 
the deterioration caused by the presence of 
roomers in a neighborhood and paid no at- 
tention to the housing needs of the unat- 
tached in p'anning the Chicago of the fu- 
ture.** The symposium of city planners pub- 
lished under the title “Building the Future 


4 A letter from Frank C. Lowe, resident manager 
of Parkchester, a residential community built by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company in the Bronx, 
N.Y., states: “We have a very few apartments at 
Parkchester which are occupied by one person—pos- 
sibly less than a dozen. In most cases the resident is 
an older person in retirement” (March 9, 1942). In 
1940 Hillside Homes, a private housing project in the 
Bronx at the edge of Westchester, gave residence to 
1,410 families and 14 unattached persons. Living 
with the families were 180 single adults, practically 
all close relatives (letter from manager, Hillside 
Homes, March 20, 1942). 

5° Bernard J. Newman, Housing in Philadelphia, 
1932 (Philadelphia: Philadelphia Housing Associa- 
tion, 1933). 

s* Edith Elmer Wood, “Housing, United States,” 
Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, VII (New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1932), 511-17. It is interesting to 
note that this article describes the family homes 
built by the federal government during World War 
I but ignores the dormitories built. 


8 Chicago Plan Commission, Master Plan of Resi- 
dential Land Use of Chicago (Chicago, 1943). 
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City” in the Annals of the American Acade- 
my of Political and Social Science (Novem- 
ber, 1945) contained no reference to the 
housing of the unattached among all its 
papers. While the government was belatedly 
forced to build dormitories during World 
War II to relieve the shortage of furnished 
rooms for unattached war workers, in early 
1941 the Assistant Co-ordinator of Defense 
Housing wrote a paper on housing problems 
and policies showing a complete lack of 
comprehension that a major type of housing 
needed in the eventuality of a war would be 
residences for the unattached. In fact, his 
sole reference to the problem reveals the at- 
titude of housing experts of the pre-war 
period: 

It seems clear that during 1941 from 150,000 
to 200,000 new houses will be required for fami- 
lies coming into defense areas on military or 
civilian jobs directly connected with defense. In 
addition to defense housing, thus defined, there 
are separate problems of barracks, cantonments, 
and construction camps, which demand materi- 
als and labor in competition with housing.s: 


While they were not prominent, there 
were some references in the pre-World 
War II literature to the housing of the un- 
attached. Perhaps the best study ever to be 
done of the ordinary rooming-house was the 
mimeographed booklet put out in 1940 by 
the Community Service Society of New 
York City, “Life in One Room.’’s4 In 1936 
Professor James Ford of Harvard Univer- 
sity published his two-volume summary of 
housing conditions in New York City, Slums 


83 Jacob Crane, ‘Housing: Public and Private,” 
in George B. Galloway & Associates, Planning for 
America (New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1941), 
Pp. 407. 


54 When this study was made in 1940, the reader’s 
attention was called to the fact that “nobody knows 
how many people live in rooming houses in the City 
of New York. All kinds of estimates have been made 
over a period of many years, but at no time has ac- 
curate information been obtained which would show 
how large the problem is, nor how important is the 
part that the rooming house plays in providing hous- 
ing in New York City” (Committee on Housing, 
Community Service Society, “Life in One Room” 
[mineographed; New York: Community Service 
Society, 1940], pp. a-0). 


and Housing,’ and toward the end of the 
second volume was an excellent chapter on 
the conditions and needs of housing for the 
unattached. Whereas the professors of social 
work, especially those at the University of 
Chicago, had been among the prime movers 
in calling the public’s and the experts’ at- 
tention to the “lodger evil” and the “fami- 
lies in furnished rooms” in 1908-12, their 
work in the housing field lagged in subse- 
quent decades. In 1936, however, Edith 
Abbott edited a book in which she and her 
colleagues reviewed the history of the tene- 
ment in Chicago between 1908 and 1935,%° 
and in this book was a summary of the role 
of roomers living with private families. 
While the summary was excellent as a his- 
torical description, it contained the state- 
ment that lodgers were formerly thought to 
be primarily a problem of immigration but 
were now realized to be a problem of pover- 
ty.57 In other words, there was a belated 
recognition that the unattached continued 
to exist even after immigration stopped, but 
even then the point of view to be taken to- 
ward them was that they were a conse- 
quence of a poor family’s need to supple- 
ment its income. The concern was still di- 
rected almost exclusively to the families’ 
problem. 

During the 1920’s and the 1930’s the old 
organizations that had the solid backing and 
a well-thought-out program that had come 
over from an earlier day—organizations 
like the Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., and the Sal- 
vation Army—continued to do their work in 
providing housing for various types of unat- 
tached persons. Churches and other chari- 


8s James Ford, Slums and Housing, with Special 
Reference to New York City: History, Conditions, 
Policy (2 vols; Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1936). Ford realized the general lack of inter- 
est in housing for the unattached: ‘In their preoc- 
cupation with problems of tenement-house families, 
housing surveys have largely overlooked a problem 
of considerable dimensions—that of accommodations 
for single men and women” (ibid., I, 337). 


8° Edith Abbott et al., The Tenements of Chicago, 
1908-1935 (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1936). 


57 Ibid., pp. 341-43. 


table groups lent their efforts to providing 
for homeless men and women a place to 
sleep during the depression. Some of ‘the 
room registries that had been created to 
meet the needs of the first World War had 
lasted through two decades to perform a 
similar service in the second World War.** 
While there was no noticeable increase in the 
number of organized boarding-homes, the 
old ones continued to function as they had 
for decades. 

World War II saw a sudden revival of in- 
terest in housing for the unattached. About 
a half of the war workers that flowed into 
the war industry centers were unattached 
(some temporarily so), and if war needs for 
labor were to be met, these persons had to 
be housed. There were campaigns to get 
families to make available spare rooms. 
There was a spurt in the conversion of 
apartment buildings into rooming-houses. 
Even the federal government built housing 
projects for the unattached, such as Arling- 
ton Farms outside Washington, D.C. Yet 
the supply of dwelling units for the unat- 
tached failed to keep pace with the demand, 
much more so than was true in the case of 
families. Most of the new housing, con- 
structed either by the government or by 
private capital, was designed for families. 
Even during the war, then, there was a rela- 
tive lack of interest in housing for the unat- 
tached. The postwar era seems to be follow- 
ing the pre-war one in this respect: most of 
the current discussion about the housing 
needs for veterans assumes that the home- 
less veterans are married, whereas the ma- 
jority of veterans are not married and many 
of the single veterans are unattached or 
want to be unattached. The fact that there 
is a real housing shortage for families will so 
absorb public interest that the housing 
needs of the unattached will probably be 
completely ignored.‘ 


58 Even the room registries in 1940 covered only 
a small proportion of the rooming-houses, and most 
of them did not list residence clubs at all. This was 
true, at least, in New York City (Committee on 
Housing, Community Service Society, op cit., p. 
102). 


LIVING ARRANGEMENTS OF THE URBAN UNATTACHED 


INTERPRETATION 


The few times in American history when 
there has been public interest in the living 
arrangements of the unattached—shortly 
after the year 1900 and during the first and 
second world wars—indicate that there 
must be some public crisis before public at- 
tention is aroused in this problem. Either 
there must be a huge influx of the unat- 
tached with tremendous overcrowding of 
their living quarters, or there must be a war- 
time shortage of housing for unattached 
workers. Ordinarily, neither the public nor 
the experts concern themselves with the 
living arrangements of the unattached 14 
per cent of the adult population. It is as if 
they were thought to be nonexistent, or at 
least entirely impoverished so that they 
could not expect anything by way of ade- 
quate housing. With few exceptions, neither 
private nor public capital has gone into the 
provision of housing adapted to the per- 
manently unattached, and they have been 
forced—again with some exceptions—to 
live in “extra” rooms or cast-off family 
residences converted to rooming-houses or, 
for the poor, lodging-houses. 

The lack of public interest—or the un- 
awareness that there exists a permanent 
element of the self-supporting unattached 
in the population—has created the problem 
of living arrangements for this element. 
Because the end of the war has lessened the 
pressure to provide housing for war workers 
and because everyone is now concerned 
about the also serious shortage of housing 
for families, we may predict that once again 
the housing needs of the unattached will be 
all but completely ignored. Thus we see that 
a social problem can be created by lack of 
public and expert interest even if the social 
need giving rise to the problem is one of long 
standing and even if there is an economic 
basis for the solution of it. 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


59 An exception occurs, and always has occurred, 
in the case of colleges, which have to be primarily 
concerned with the housing needs of unmarried stu- 
dents because they usually greatly outnumber the 
married students. 
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THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON FAMILY LIFE 


ERNEST OSBORNE 


“The Family—America’s Greatest As- 
set” is the theme around which one hundred 
and twenty-five national organizations are 
sponsoring the first conference on family life 
of truly national scope. The Conference, 
which is scheduled for May 6, 7, and 8 in 
Washington, is giving considerable impetus 
to the trend toward interdiscipline co-opera- 
tion on the part of many professional and 
lay groups whose goals are directly or in- 
directly related to better family living. 

President Harry Truman, who will ad- 
dress Conference attendants, highlighted 
the value of voluntary organization sponsor- 
ship in extending his invitation to make use 
of the White House for certain Conference 
sessions. In a letter to the board, he said, in 
part: 


I shall be glad to extend to such a conference 
as you are planning the courtesy of the White 
House as a place of meeting and as evidence of 
my official and personal interest. But in my 
opinion sound policy would counsel keeping the 
sponsorship wholly in the hands of the volun- 
tary organizations which you represent. I 
believe that such voluntary sponsorship will 
give the Conference greater freedom of action 
and wider scope than is likely to come from an 
official conference called by the Federal govern- 
ment.... 

While the Federal agencies concerned with 
programs affecting family life would naturally 
cooperate in developing such a conference, these 
agencies could not assume the major responsi- 
bility and expense without additional appropri- 
ated funds. ... 

I hope that your group can perfect the ar- 
rangements and secure support for such a con- 
ference as you are planning. It would be a 
stimulating evidence of the strength of our non- 
governmental organizations working in this 
field. 

I sincerely hope I may be able to offer to the 
Conference the utmost cooperation and a cor- 
dial welcome here in the White House. 
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Many sociologists are participating in the 
preparation of reports which will serve as 
the basis of the Conference sessions in May. 
Among the sponsoring professional organi- 
zations are such outstanding groups as the 
American Sociological Society, the Ameri- 
can Sociometric Association, the American 
Association of Schools of Social Work, the 
American Association of Psychiatric Social 
Workers, the American Orthopsychiatric 
Association, the American Public Welfare 
Association, the Child Welfare League of 
America, the National Conference of Social 
Work, the National Conference of Catholic 
Charities, the Council of Jewish Federations 
and Welfare Funds, the Family Service As- 
sociation of America, and the National So- 
cial Welfare Assembly. 

The preparation of reports is being car- 
ried on by two background committees and 
eleven other committees in what are being 
called “action areas.” The first background 
committee is assembling and organizing sta- 
tistical and demographic materials which 
will give the most up-to-date quantitative 
picture of the American family available. 
An interdepartmental committee of individ- 
uals associated with government bureaus is 
taking major responsibility for the develop- 
ment of this report. A second committee 
made up almost entirely of sociologists is 
preparing a detailed panoramic picture of 
dynamic interpersonal factors at the various 
age stages of family development. 

Findings of these reports will serve as a 
matrix in which the analysis of present prac- 
tice, significant trend, and desirable goal of 
the eleven ‘action areas” may be placed. 
The “‘action area” committees, whose active 
membership involves several hundred peo- 
ple, are as follows: Community Participa- 
tion, Economic Welfare, Health and Medi- 
cal Care, Housing, Recreation, Social Wel- 


fare, Counseling and Guidance, Education, 
Home Management, Legal Problems, and 
Religion and the Family. 

The participation of individuals and 
groups from every major professional field 
and the sponsorship of the Conference by 
lay groups of parents, unions, churches, 
youth-serving agencies, legal and medical 
associations, as well as by agencies primarily 
concerned with family well-being, is note- 
worthy. Even more significant is the process 
by which reports have been developed. 

The preliminary reports have been sub- 
mitted for evaluation to such organizations 
as the Mid-West Sociological Society, re- 
gional groups of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, the National Council 
of Family Relations, the National Commit- 
tee of Parent Education, university and col- 
lege staff members, state extension workers, 
and special committees appointed by other 
co-operating professional organizations. Jt 
is expected that the reports will be substan- 
tially modified through this procedure and 
will represent a truly “grass-roots’’ point of 
view. 

Each Conference participant will be a 
member of a section group representing a 
cross-section of professional and lay back- 
grounds. There will be no separation of 
workers into fields of specialization. Thus in- 
dividuals from education, social work, hous- 
ing, recreation, the bar, medicine, and lay 
organizations will work together on the de- 
velopment of programs for family better- 
ment which will have their base in every 
aspect of American life. Skilled discussion 
leaders will guide each group. 

A major objective in the planning of the 
Conference is the development of an inclu- 
sive and systematic outline of needed re- 
search in the various areas. It is hoped that, 
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following the Conference meetings, univer- 
sity research centers, government research 
bureaus, industrial survey organizations, 
and individual research workers will be 
stimulated to institute studies of the many 
phases of family life about which little is 
now known. It is expected, too, that the re- 
ports will serve as guides for the develop- 
ment of policy and program of the various 
sponsoring organizations in those aspects of 
their work that touch or should touch family 
life. Already, several of the national youth- 
serving agencies are re-examining their pro- 
grams in light of the improvement of serv- 
ices to the entire family rather than to indi- 
vidual members alone. 

Because of housing conditions in Wash- 
ington, attendance at the Conference is nec- 
essarily limited to representatives of the 
sponsoring organizations, to those who have 
worked actively on the preparation of re- 
ports, to members of the Technical Advisory 
Committee, which has been steering the 
planning of the Conference, and to a limited 
number of foreign guests and representatives 
from various sections of the country in 
which follow-up conferences are being 
planned. Already there have been requests 
for attendance from hundreds of lay and 
professional workers eager to participate. 
Though attendance will have to be limited, 
every effort will be made to make the out- 
comes of the Conference as widely available 
as possible. 

It is expected that committee reports will 
be published and that a popular volume 
presenting those aspects of conference find- 
ings of particular interest to family mem- 
bers will be widely distributed through the 
“Pocket Book” editions. 


New York CITy 


| 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


: WHITE ON BOAS 
February 24, 1948 
To the Editor: 

The authority of American social scientists 
has tended to be short-lived. The terminology 
of Ward, Small, and Giddings passed out of gen- 
eral use and their systems became largely of his- 
toric interest soon after their deaths. Some of 
the nomenclature of Sumner and Cooley has 
survived, but time has dimmed and even 
dwarfed their reputations. For this reason, how- 
ever one may differ with him, one cannot take 
serious issue with Leslie White’s right to prog- 
nosticate, as he does in his review of Franz Boas’ 
Race and Democratic Society' that Boas’ reputa- 
tion “will undergo a great deal of deflation.” 

However, he will have to offer firmer grounds 
for this belief than he has yet given. White’s 
strictures against Boas, which have recently be- 
come almost obsessive, go too far in this review 
to remain unchallenged. Reply has become par- 
ticularly necessary because White’s opinions in 
this review have been given very wide currency 
by Helen MacGill Hughes in the Scientific 
Monthly? and by Edgar T. Thompson in an ad- 
dress before the 1947 annual meeting of the 
American Sociological Society. 

The passages in question read: 


Boas fought race prejudice for almost a half-cen- 
tury... . Yet it cannot be said that Boas ever gave 
an adequate scientific explanation of racial antago- 
nisms, and I know of no evidence that will show that 
all of his efforts diminished race prejudice by one 
iota. Most of Boas’ writings on race prejudice have a 
single and simple theme: the irrelevancy of racial 
affiliation in cultural and mental life.” He proves 
again and again that differences in behavior between 
such groups as Jews, Negroes, Nordics, Chinese, etc., 
are not explainable in biological terms. But most, if 
not all, of this preaching is futile—futile because it is 
wholly irrelevant. Race prejudice is not engendered 
by an ignorance of anthropometry or neurology, and 
is not curable, therefore, by learned dissertations 
on these subjects. . . . Boas’ attack upon race preju- 
dice is like an attempt to rid a psychopath of the de- 
lusion he is Napoleon by demonstrating his belief is 


* American Journal of Sociology, LII, No. 4 
(January, 1947), 373. 
* LXV (December, 1947), 507. 


scientifically—chronologically, anthropometrically, 
linguistically—unsound. But the psychopath’s de- 
lusion arises from other sources and causes; it merely 
expresses itself in this particular form. 


If White knows “of no evidence that will 
show that all of his [Boas’] efforts diminished 
race prejudice by one iota,”’ he is merely confess- 
ing an abysmal ignorance of the trends in the 
American literature and instruction on race re- 
iations during the years in which Boas carried 
on his battle. In the early decades of the cen- 
tury, American university courses in sociology 
gave considerable credence to, and had on their 
required reading lists, such books as Madison 
Grant’s Passing of the Great Race and Lothrop 
Stoddard’s The Rising Tide of Color. The pre- 
mature findings of the eugenists on race differ- 
ences were also propounded uncritically. Boas’ 
findings were initially given merely as a dissent- 
ing point of view. Yet, by dint of irrefutable 
documentation and tenacious reiteration of a 
few basic themes in the field of race, Boas and 
students following his lead convincingly re- 
versed the judgments of most scholars, dis- 
credited the racialists, and put their academic 
counterparts sharply on the defensive. The fact 
that Grant and Stoddard were acclaimed as in- 
fluential theorists in Nazi Germany but became 
persona non grata in the United States is to be 
attributed in large part to Boas’ indefatigable 
efforts. 

Leslie White goes on to take the indefensible 
position that evidence does not count in the 
struggle against race prejudice, that the appeal 
to proof is “futile because it is irrelevant.” I 
would challenge the assumptions that lead him 
to this erroneous belief; i.e., that all prejudiced 
persons are psychopaths and that no prejudices 
are based on ignorance curable by knowledge. 
He leaves out of consideration the vast number 
of persons who are prejudiced because they are 
misled by the false rationalizations of interest 
groups. Often even those who do the manipu- 
lating are not psychopaths but are rather very 
rational men who consciously utilize what they 
know to be irrationalities as techniques of 
dominance in the struggle for power. The degree 
to which people are susceptible to such manipu- 
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lation depends not only upon the extent of their 
personal security or insecurity, and upon wheth- 
er the facts or point of view serve their interests, 
but upon the degree to which they have been 
made immune to racialism by knowledge of its 
errors. Even when persons want to believe in 
race superiority, and even when such belief may 
serve to bolster their pride and buttress their 
power, the educator can often succeed in utiliz- 
ing the tremendous prestige of scientific authori- 
ty to fortify them against such racialism. The 
racial prejudices of most people do not remotely 
resemble the Napoleonic psychopathic delusions 
of grandeur of the person to whom White 
superficially compares them. For a social scien- 
tist to place them in that category, and to deny 
his ability to reach them through diffusion of 
scientific knowledge, is a pathetic confession of 
inadequacy and an abnegation of responsibility. 
Moreover, White leaves out of account entirely 
the fortification given to the morale of minority 
peoples by the knowledge that Boas’ researches 
established the fact that science was on their 
side. 

Research on the psychopathic roots of race 
prejudice is still in a very tentative and pre- 
liminary stage. As it develops, it undoubtedly 
will give insights and tools to enable us to cope 
more effectively with the problem of racialism. 
But these will be supplementary tools, which 
cannot take the place of the insistent responsi- 
bility of the scholar to meet ignorance with 
knowledge, falsehood with truth. Knowledge 
and truth in the field of race could not be ac- 
quired without careful validation through 
scrupulously accurate investigations. It is to 
Boas’ great credit that he was not deterred from 
these researches until he had established his 
findings irrefutably. There were many of us 
who felt that his researches would have been 
even more valuable had he been concerned, as 
he began to be in his later years, with the socio- 
economic and social-psychological context of the 
problems with which he was dealing.’ Boas, 
however, never claimed to have sought or to 
have arrived at “‘an adequate scientific explana- 
tion of racial antagonism.” He preferred to limit 
his work to a narrower range of research. But 
his significant contribution to human enlighten- 
ment in the field of race relations cannot be 
gainsaid by a just social historian. 

BERNHARD J. STERN 
Columbia University 

3 See my discussion along these lines in “Franz 
Boas as Scientist and Citizen,”’ Science and Society, 
VII (fall, 1943), 289-320. 


REJOINDER 


March 6, 1948 
To the Editor: 


1. To my statement: “I know of no evidence 
that will show that all of his [Boas’] efforts 
diminished race prejudice by one iota,” Dr. 
Stern replies with his own categorical assertion 
that “Boas and students following his lead con- 
vincingly reversed the judgment of most schol- 
ars.” This simply means, it seems to me, that 
Dr. Stern and I assess the evidence differently, 
not that I—or Dr. Stern—am “abysmally ig- 
norant.” I’ll stand by my original statement. 
If, on the one hand, Boas and his students did 
“reverse the judgment” of some scholars—and 
this I am willing to grant—I am convinced by 
personal observation that they have also ag- 
gravated racial antagonisms by their attacks 
upon race prejudice. One response at least to 
these attacks has, I believe on the basis of my 
own observation, often been the resurgence of 
a more vigorous prejudice. Attack leads to 
counterattack. Anti-Semitism evokes anti-anti- 
Semitism, and that in turn fortifies anti-Semi- 
tism, and so on in a vicious circle. I do not be- 
lieve that racial antagonisms are less virulent in 
the United States today than they were when 
Boas began his crusade a half-century ago, nor 
do I see any reason to believe that they would 
now be greater had it not been for Boas. 

2. Dr. Stern says that I “take the indefen- 
sible position that evidence does not count in 
the struggle against race prejudice.” I certainly 
did not take this position, which is, of course, 
indefensible. I did not say that evidence does 
not count. I said, in the passage quoted by 
Stern himself, that preaching that is irrelevant 
is futile. Of course evidence may count. But it 
must be relevant. 

3. Dr. Stern misrepresents me again when he 
attributes to me the “erroneous belief that all 
prejudiced persons are psychopaths and that no 
prejudices are based on ignorance curable by 
knowledge”’ (his italics). I have, of course, never 
said or even implied any such thing. What I 
said was, again in the passage that Stern quotes: 
“Race prejudice is not engendered by an ig- 
norance of anthropometry or neurology, and is 
not curable, therefore, by learned dissertations 
on these subjects.” I still stand by this state- 
ment. In my review I made at this point the 
following statement, which was not included in 
the passage quoted by Mrs. Hughes and re- 
quoted by Stern: ‘The champion of ‘Aryanism’ 
or of white supremacy is untouched by evidence 
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from anthropometry, statistics, and anatomy 
for the simple reason that his obsession has not 
been engendered by his ignorance in these fields 
and cannot, therefore, be cured by instruction 
in them.” There is, I submit, an analogy be- 
tween a true believer of Aryanism or of white 
supremacy and the psychopath. In each case 
there is a fixity of belief that is impervious to 
fact and reason. But this is not to say, and I 
have never said, that all prejudice is psycho- 
pathic or that no prejudice is curable. Racism 
might be called a social psychosis, i.e., an ex- 
pression of social forces in a disguised form. 
But I was not, as my statement shows, con- 
cerned so much with likening the racist to the 
psychopath as I was with comparing Boas to a 
psychiatrist who would hope to cure the psy- 
chopath of his Napoleonic delusion by confront- 
ing him with proof that the famed Corsican had 
died long ago on St. Helena. If race prejudice is 
engendered by social forces and processes, as I 
believe it is—by conflicts between ethnic groups, 
economic competition, group endogamy versus 
social integration and national solidarity, etc. 
—then lectures on anthropometry and neuro- 
anatomy, such as Boas used to indulge in, will do 
no good because they are directed only at the 
symptoms of the disease, not at its causes. Lec- 
tures on the socioeconomic genesis of race preju- 
dice might have done some good, but, as Stern 
himself says, Boas began to concern himself 
with this aspect of the problem only in his later 
years. And, I would add, produced no imposing 
or significant results. 

4. I would not challenge Stern’s claim that 
Boas “fortified the morale of minority peoples,” 
or at least many of the better-educated individ- 
uals in some minority groups, and made them 
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feel—rather than “established the fact”—that 
“science was on their side.’”’ As a matter of fact, 
I feel sure that Boas did indeed “fortify the 
morale” of many a member of a minority group 
and that very powerfully. Kroeber has said that 
Boas “was literally worshipped by some of those 
who came under his influence.””* That this is an 
attitude extraneous to the context of scientific 
labor and achievement is indicated by the com- 
parative paucity of worshipers of such men as 
Newton and Willard Gibbs, who were incompar- 
ably greater figures in science than Boas. How 
much of the worship of Boas was due to the aid 
and comfort he gave to members of minority 
groups is, I submit, a fair and relevant question. 
In any event, “fortification of morale” is quite 
a different thing from (1) a diminution of race 
prejudice or (2) a scientific explanation thereof. 

5. As for Boas’ “scrupulously accurate in- 
vestigations,” his “significant contribution to 
human enlightenment in the field of race rela- 
tions,” etc., one may judge them in the light of 
Boas’ own words: “The prejudice is founded 
essentially on the tendency of the human mind 
to merge the individual in the class to which he 
belongs, and to ascribe to him all the character- 
istics of his class.”? A tendency of the human 
mind . . . this is one of the “‘findings” that Boas 
“established irrefutably”! Not a very big mouse 
for a mountain to bring forth. 


A. WHITE 

University of Michigan 
* Franz Boas, 1858-1942, p. 23 (“American An- 
thropological Association Memoir,’ No. 61, 1943). 


2 Race and Democratic Society, pp. 77-78; cf. p. 
371 of my review. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


American Journal of Sociology.—On April 
1, the American Journal of Sociology estab- 
lished new subscription prices. The regular 
price is $6.00 a year. New introductory sub- 
scriptions to individuals will be accepted at 
the rate of $4.25 a year. To members of the 
American Sociological Society the rate is 
$3.50. On January 1, 1949, the member’s 
rate will become $4.25. The special price for 
students is $3.50. 


The American Jewish Commitiee.—A bib- 
liography, Articles of Interest in Current 
Periodicals, has just been published covering 
articles which appeared in magazines during 
1947. Among the topics included in the 
bibliography are fascism, anti-Semitism, 
civil rights, religion in the public schools, 
Judaism, communism, Palestine, displaced 
persons and immigration, public opinion 
polls, and discrimination in higher educa- 
tion. The bulletin is distributed gratis. The 
committee requests that scholars keep it 
informed of articles that should be listed in 
its regular bulletin. 


University of Buffalo—The following 
members have joined the department of so- 
ciology and anthropology: Joyce Wike and 
Percival Holder, who have taken charge of 
the anthropology courses; Alvin Gouldner, 
lecturer in sociology; Jerry Wolpert and 
Norman Miller, instructors in sociology. All 
classes in the department of sociology and 
anthropology are conducted by the discus- 
sion technique. 


Centre d’Etude Sociologique.—Professor 
Georges Gurvitch announces that the center 
will hold institute (Semaine Sociologique) 
from June 3 to 5 in the center’s headquar- 
ters in Paris on the subject, ‘“Industrializa- 
tion and Technology.”’ The proceedings will 
be published. 


University of Chicago.—Ernest W. Bur- 
gess, chairman of the department of sociol- 
ogy, spent the winter quarter in California 
where he and Paul Wallin worked on the 
book which will report findings of their 
study of one thousand engaged couples and 
seven hundred and fifty married couples. 


Everett C. Hughes of the department 
of sociology is teaching at the University 
of Frankfiirt in the spring term, which be- 
gan on the first of April and ends in July. 
He is one of seven professors chosen from 
various departments of the University of 
Chicago who have been sent under the aus- 
pices of the university and the Rockefeller 
Foundation to restore communication be- 
tween the academic worlds of Germany and 
the United States. For the next two years the 
University of Chicago plans to send teams 
of professors who will teach for three months 
at a time at the University of Frankfiirt. It 
is proposed, if eventually feasible, to bring 
German professors in exchange to the Chi- 
cago campus. 


W. L. Warner will teach sociology and 
anthropology in the Yale Law School during 
the summer. 

Herbert Blumer has been appointed ad- 
ministrative consultant on the newly estab- 
lished seniority system set up in the electri- 
cal construction trade in Cook County. 


Jyotimoyee Sarma, who is a Ph.D. in so- 
ciology from the University of Chicago, has 
accepted a government position in India in 
its newly created department of anthropol- 
ogy, where she will be doing research in so- 
cial anthropology. 


A workshop on “Family Life Education”’ 
will be held at the University of Chicago 
August 2 through September 3, 1948, for 
selected leaders currently active in school 
and community programs of education for 
family living. Evelyn Millis Duvall is direc- 
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tor and shares seminar leadership with 
Ernest W. Burgess and Robert J. Havig- 
hurst. Lecturers who have been invited to 
participate include Drs. Alfred Kinsey, Wil- 
liam Menninger, Leland Stott, Ralph Tyler, 
and Alvin Zender. Further information may 
be secured from the Workshop Secretary, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, 37, Illinois. 


Deutsche Gesellschaft fiir Soziologie—A 
two-day meeting will be held in August, 
1948, at Worms. The first discussion will 
have as its subject “The Youth of Today.” 
Participants will be Professor Howard 
Becker, University of Wisconsin, at present 
Chief University Officer for Hesse, also a 
German pedagogue and social psychologists, 
to be named. The second topic will be “Ter- 
rorism.”’ Another topic will be ‘Are There 
Social Laws?” An additional discussion has 
been proposed on “Anti-Semitism.”’ The 
third part of the program will be devoted to 
the newly established sections. The sections 
are organized by subject and by region. The 
regional sections correspond to the “‘Zones.”’ 
Chairman of the Russian Zone is Professor 
Jahn, Berlin; of the French Zone, Geheimrat 
Eckert, Worms; of the American Zone, Graf 
Solms, Marburg, and Professor Stoltenberg, 
Giesseu; of the British Zone, Professor Leo- 
pold von Wiese, Bad Godesberg. By subject 
the sections are on pedagogical questions, 
industrial sociology, social relationships, and 
sociological literature. 


Foundation for Integrated Education, Inc. 
—A new educational organization, designed 
to bring the physical and social sciences 
closer together, has been founded in New 
York. The association has as its major pur- 
pose the development of courses that will 
unite the various fields of learning into 
broad units. 

The foundation is to begin its program 
during the next academic year at Dakota 
Wesleyan University, which is to be a “pilot 
plant” to test the group’s educational! phi- 
losophy. In addition to the program at its 
pilot plant, the organization plans to visit 
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other campuses and gain the co-operation of 
educators in this project. 

Among the foundation sponsors are in- 
cluded Carter Davidson, president, Union 
College; Samuel M. Hilburn, president, 
Dakota Wesleyan University; Erland Nel- 
son, president, Carthage College; A. A. 
Potter, dean, College of Engineering, Pur- 
due University; Oliver L. Reiser, professor 
of philosophy, University of Pittsburgh; 
P. A. Sorokin, professor of sociology, Har- 
vard University; Paul Weiss, professor of 
philosophy, Yale University; Myron F. 
Wicke, dean, Baldwin-Wallace College; 
Alan S. Wilson, president, Hillyer College; 
and George V. Wolfe, professor of political 
science, College of Idaho. 

The foundation has arranged to procure 
the quarterly journal, Main Currents in 
Modern Thought, from its present editor and 
owner, F. L. Kunz. Mr. Kunz, who is direc- 
tor of studies for the foundation, will con- 
tinue as editor of Main Currents. This jour- 
nal is edited for scholars and laymen wishing 
to avail themselves of advanced studies re- 
quired for the conceptual approach to in- 
tegration. 

The foundation will convene, in early 
July, a national conference on integration in 
education for representatives of boards of 
trustees and faculties of American institu- 
tions of higher learning. Information may be 
had from F. L. Kunz, Room 1532, Lincoln 
Building, 60 East Forty-Second Street, New 
York, 17, New York. 


Harvard University.—Applications will be 
received up to June 1, 1948, for the Jacob 
Wertheim fellowships in the field of indus- 
trial relations. These fellowships are awarded 
to applicants submitting a program of re- 
search which may normally be expected to 
result in publication. The bequest was made 
to the university by the family of the late 
Jacob Wertheim “‘...for the support of 
original research in the field of industrial co- 
operation. . . .” The awards are made for a 
year but may be renewed for a second year 
in exceptional circumstances. The awards 
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may vary from $500 to $4,000 or even more, 
depending on the scope and nature of the 
undertakings and the expenses involved. 
Provision is also made for the publication of 
the research. Residence is normally ex- 
pected in Cambridge, Massachusetts, al- 
though reasonable field work is appropriate 
and an allowance for travel may be granted. 
Any mature man or woman with expert 
knowledge or experience in the field of indus- 
trial relations may apply. A university de- 
gree is not requisite. 

Applicants should apply to the Wertheim 
Committee, Professor John D. Black, chair- 
man, 205 Littauer Center, Harvard Univer- 
sity, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


University of Hawaii.—Dr. Ch’eng-K’un 
Cheng of the University of Washington has 
joined the faculty in sociology as visiting 
professor for the spring semester and sum- 
mer of 1948. Dr. Cheng is chairman of the 
department of foreign languages and litera- 
ture, National University of Shantung, 
Tsingtao, China. 


International Congress on Mental Health. 
—The first international congress, which 
will meet in London, August 11-21, 1948, 
will be on the topic “Mental Health and 
World Citizenship.” The congress will con- 
sist of three international conferences: (1) 
Child Psychiatry, with the theme: ‘‘Per- 
sonality Development in Its Individual and 
Social Aspects, with Special Reference to 
Aggression”; (2) Medical Psychotherapy, 
with the theme: “Guilt” (these two confer- 
ences to run concurrently from August 11 
to August 14); and (3) Mental Hygiene, 
with the theme: “Mental Health and World 
Citizenship” (from August 16 to August 
21). This third conference will form the 
major part of the program. The following 
subdivisions of the general theme will be the 
main topics on consecutive days: (a) “‘Prob- 
lems of World Citizenship and Good Group 
Relations”; (6) ‘““The Individual and So- 
ciety”; (c) “Family Problems and Psycho- 
logical Disturbance”; (d) “Planning for 
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Mental Health: Organization, Training, 
Propaganda’’; (e) “Mental Health in Indus- 
try and Industrial Relations” ; (f) concluding 
session and summaries. 

This conference is sponsored by the Inter- 
national Committee for Mental Hygiene. 
Eighty-three discussion groups are at work 
preparing material in every part of the 
United States, with more than fifty groups 
in other countries. Membership is open to 
trained workers in mental health and related 
subjects and to members of recognized 
organizations connected with such work. 
This includes applicants in the following 
categories: (1) members of professional as- 
sociations in psychiatry, psychology, social 
work, sociology, anthropology; (2) mem- 
bers’ of the medical profession, the teaching 
profession, including nursery-school teach- 
ers, the nursing profession, and the clergy; 
(3) members of preparatory commissions 
working for the conference; (4) individuals 
with special competence, special experience, 
or special interest in the field of mental 
hygiene. 

A twelve-man executive committee of the 
International Committee for Mental Hy- 
giene, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, New 
York, is co-ordinating activities in the 
United States. All inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to the executive officer, Dr. Nina 
Ridenour, from whom further information 
and application forms can be obtained. 
Travel arrangements are being handled 
through the American Express Company. 
Since accommodations are limited, it is im- 
perative that reservations be made im- 
mediately. 

Award of a $20,000 research grant has 
been made to the International Committee 
on Mental Hygiene under the National 
Mental Health Act by the federal security 
administrator. The grant will be used to 
make a study of the effect of war on chil- 
dren, under the direction of Dr. David 
Levy, professor of psychiatry, Columbia 
University, New York. It will be presented 
to the International Congress at the London 
meeting. 
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Japanese Sociology.—The twentieth so- 
ciological convention was held in Tokyo in 
October, 1947. More than one hundred and 
fifty members of the Japanese Sociological 
Society and interested visitors attended the 
sessions at the building of the faculty of law, 
literature, and economics at Tokyo Imperial 
University. Three guest lectures were given 
by John Pelzel on “Applied Anthropology in 
the United States”; Herbert Passin on ‘‘So- 
cial-Psychological Dimensions of Public 
Opinion”; and Wu Wen-Tsao, of the Chi- 
nese Mission, on ‘““The Development of So- 
ciology in Wartime China.” 

The following papers were presented: 
Ryozo Takeda, “Problems of Civil So- 
ciety”; Akio Baba, “Recent Tendencies in 
American Sociology”; Kazuo Ueda, “So- 
ciety as Personal Experience: An Essay on 
the Essence of Society”; Masakuni Niidate, 
“International Society and World Society”’; 
Kazue Koda, ‘‘Written Questionnaire and 
Direct Interview Methods in Rural Re- 
search”; Tadashi Fukutake, “The Rural 
Village in China and Japan”; Atsushi 
Misaki, “On Walter Williams”; Yasujiro 
Daido, Social Forces.” Special research 
reports on the new social studies curriculum: 
Teizo Toda, “The Subject Matter of the So- 
cial Studies Curriculum’; Tetsuro Sasaki, 
“American Economic Development and the 
Social Studies Course’; Moriichi Katsuda, 
“On the Organization of the Social Studies 
Department”; and Muneomi Kaigo, “‘The 
Basis of the Social Studies Course.” 

Herbert Passin has supplied the Journal 
with a lengthy list of recent sociological pub- 
lications in Japan. American sociologists will 
be interested in the following titles on Japa- 
nese life: Motosaku Fujinaga, “The Ration- 
ing of Whale Meat”; Seizo Okamoto, ‘‘Po- 
litical Rent’; Toshitaka Ushiomi, ‘The 
Rural Family and the Fishing Village Fam- 
ily”; Toshimi Takeuchi, ‘““The Organization 
of Fishery and the Village” ; Sueji Umehara, 
“Current Japanese Archaeology: Prospect 
and Future Subject Matter”; Moriji Sagara, 
“Current State of the Japanese Psychologi- 
cal World”; Shakaiken (“Social Sphere’), 
Vol. I, No. 1, October, 1947, special num- 
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ber, “The Future of Japanese Social Sci- 
ence”; Zenya Takashima, “The Past and 
Future of Japanese Economics”; Hagane 
Harada, ““The Nature of Political Science 
and Its Development in Japan”; Masa- 
michi Shimmei, “National Character and 
Democratic Reconstruction”; Takezo Ka- 
neko, ‘Foreign Morality”; Yoshio Ando. 
“Towards the Democratization of Japanese 
Economy”’; Bantaro Kido, **The Democra- 
tization of Japan and Education”; Koji 
Iizuka, ‘‘Commerce in Pastoral Society”’; 
Kaneichi Yoshioka, ‘‘Are the Peasants Con- 
servative?”; Shizuo Matsushima, “Two 
Factors at Work in Akiyama Mine”; Tomoo 
Matsuda, “Social Change in Occidental So- 
ciety”; Junichiro Matsumoto, ‘‘The Col- 
lapse and Revival of Axial Social Classes”’; 
and Michiteshi Odauchi, “The Pulse of 
Rural Mountain Villages of Northeastern 
Japan.” 


University of Kansas.—Marston M. Mc- 
Cluggage, associate professor of sociology, 
who was on sabbatical leave last semester on 
a Harvard University fellowship in human 
relations, has returned to the department. 
He will teach one section of the new course, 
“Cases in Human Relations.” 

This semester the department is offering 
three graduate courses for psychologists-in- 
training at Winter General Hospital, To- 
peka. Robert G. Foster, visiting professor, is 
giving a seminar, ‘““The Community.”’ Seba 
Eldridge, professor of sociology, is offering 
“Dynamics of Social Organization,” and 
Carroll D. Clark, professor of sociology, is 
giving a seminar, “Systematic Sociology.” 

Through the aid of a private grant Hilden 
Gibson, associate professor of political sci- 
ence and sociology, will offer extension 
courses in “Human Relations and Citizen- 
ship” at Lawrence, Wichita, and a third city 
to be selected. He will be assisted by James 
Surface, instructor in human relations. Car- 
roll D. Clark is also offering a human-rela- 
tions course by extension at Kansas City, 
Missouri. 

Carlyle S. Smith, assistant professor of 
anthropology and archeology, will give a 
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course, “‘Field Work in Archeology,” next 
summer. The field party will exploit sites in 
the Kanopolis area prior to its inundation. 


Ohio Wesleyan University.—Hubert Bon- 
ner has been promoted to the position of 
professor of sociology and psychology. 


University of Michigan.—The Research 
Center for Group Dynamics, now at Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, will be 
transferred here July 1. Since its establish- 
ment at M.I.T. in 1945 under the leadership 
of the late Kurt Lewin, Group Dynamics 
has conducted research on problems of the 
loyalty of individuals to groups, minority 
problems, group conflicts, and also studies 
on how ideas and attitudes are communi- 
cated to various kinds of groups. On the 
Michigan campus it will be enlarged and 
will be under Rensis Likert. Angus Camp- 
bell will be in general charge of survey re- 
search, and Dorwin Cartwright, who now 
heads Group Dynamics, will continue to 
direct it. Other members of the Group Dy- 
namics staff will be Ronald Lippitt, John 
R. P. French, Jr., and Leon Festinger. All 
will carry teaching assignments in the social 
sciences in addition to their research. 


Northwestern University—The depart- 
ments of psychology and sociology have se- 
cured the services of A. T. M. Wilson, di- 
rector of the Tavistock Clinic, London, Eng- 
land, for the coming summer session: June 
27 through August 7, 1948. Dr. Wilson will 
offer a graduate seminar in social psychol- 
ogy. In addition, he will take part in the 
Symposium on Problem Solving, sponsored 
jointly by the departments of speech and 
psychology. He will also give a series of pub- 
lic lectures on the work of the Tavistock 
Clinic. Since the enrolment in Dr. Wilson’s 
graduate seminar will have to be limited, 
graduate students who wish to study under 
Dr. Wilson should communicate at once 
with Robert H. Seashore, chairman of the 
department of psychology, or with Kimball 
Young, chairman of the department of so- 
ciology. 
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Pan American Union.—The Division of 
Labor and Social Information began func- 
tioning at the beginning of the year. Its 
duties include the collection of data and the 
preparation of reports and publications on 
labor and social welfare in the American 
republics. Some of the subjects which fall 
within the scope of its work are: labor legis- 
lation, trade-union organization, collective 
bargaining, wages, hours, women in indus- 
try, co-operatives, arbitration and concilia- 
tion, child welfare, social security, youth, 
unemployment, housing and cost-of-living 
studies. The division is anxious to receive 
the publications of such agencies and or- 
ganizations and to place them on its own 
mailing list. Inquiries are welcome from per- 
sons engaged in study and research on Latin- 
American labor and social conditions. At 
present the division publishes in English a 
semiannual summary of recent develop- 
ments and trends in Latin America perti- 
nent to its field of interest. Copies of this 
summary may be obtained upon request by 
writing to Division of Labor and Social In- 
formation, Pan American Union, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


University of Pennsylvania.—Dorothy 
Swaine Thomas, professor of rural sociology 
at the University of California, has accepted 
a professorship in sociology and will assume 
her duties at the beginning of the fa!l term, 
1948. 

Althea Kratz Hottel, dean of women, 
president of the American Association of 
University Women, and lecturer in sociol- 
ogy, was the recipient recently of the Gimbel 
award, given annually to a Philadelphia 
woman who has rendered outstanding serv- 
ice to the community. A stipend of one 
thousand dollars accompanied the award. 


Roosevelt College.—St. Clair Drake will be 
on leave during the spring semester, con- 
tinuing research in England under his 
Rosenwald fellowship. 

Part-time instructors who will teach in 
the spring schedule include Eri Hulbert, 
offering a course on housing; Oliver J. B. 
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Kerner, social anthropology; Solomon Ko- 
brin and Henry D. McKay of the Institute 
for Juvenile Research, Eric Rosenthal, and 
Harry J. Walker. 

Arthur Hillman, department chairman, 
was elected a trustee of Roosevelt College in 
the fall. Five faculty members, chosen by 
their colleagues, serve with fifteen public 
members on the college board. The latter 
include Edwin R. Embree, its chairman, and 
Lyle M. Spencer, president of Science Re- 
search Associates. 


San Francisco College for Women.—Allen 
Spitzer has been appointed assistant profes- 
sor of sociology. He will introduce courses on 
cultural anthropology, Chinese culture, and 
social disorganization. 


Sociology Club of Pittsburgh.—Now enter- 
ing its seventh year, the club has elected 
officers for 1948. These are: Joseph H. Bun- 
zel, Washington and Jefferson College, presi- 
dent; Mabel A. Elliott, Pennsylvania Col- 
lege for Women, vice-president; Walter 
Sherman, Federation of Social Agencies, sec- 
retary-treasurer. The executive committee 
consists of past presidents, namely: . Verne 
Wright, University of Pittsburgh; Maurice 
Moss, Urban League; Joseph Homer, Juve- 
nile Court; and Maurice Schulte, Duquesne 
University. The club plans for the new year 
a series of discussions on “Theory and Re- 
search in Science.” It will attempt to inves- 
tigate the position of sociology with regard 
to other sciences, both social and natural. 
Therefore the club welcomes students from 
fields other than sociology. Sociologists visit- 
ing Pittsburgh are invited to get in touch 
with the secretary or any of the other officers. 


Southern Sociological Society.—The elev- 
enth annual meeting was held at Knoxville, 
Tennessee, on April 16, 17, with headquar- 
ters at the Andrew Johnson Hotel. Sections 
were: “Sociology of the South,” Wilson Gee, 
University of Virginia, chairman; ‘The 
Teaching of Sociology,” W. B. Jones, Jr., 
University of Tennessee, chairman; ‘“Prob- 
lems of the South,” Clarence E. Glick, 
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Tulane University, chairman; ‘‘Research,”’ 
C. Horace Hamilton, North Carolina State 
College, chairman; “‘Marriage and the Fam- 
ily,”’ Marion B. Smith, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, chairman. 

The society is growing rapidly and has 
membership of two hundred and eighty- 
nine. The officers are: Coyle E. Moore, presi- 
dent, Florida State University; C. Horace 
Hamilton, first vice-president, North Caro- 
lina State College; Laura Smith Ebaugh, 
second vice-president, Furman University; 
Morton B. King, Jr., secretary-treasurer, 
University of Mississippi; and H. C. Brear- 
ley, representative to executive committee 
of American Sociological Society, Peabody 
College. 


University of Texas.—Theodore Noss is 
teaching here this semester while on leave 
from Purdue University. He is offering the 
courses usually given by Dr. Gettys, chair- 
man of the department. 


Teachers College, Columbia University.— 
A new leadership-training and intensive re- 
search program in intergroup and intercul- 
tural education to be supported for five 
years by a $125,000 grant from the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and Jews 
will be launched next fall by Teachers Col- 
lege. The program, involving a new inter- 
divisional major at Teachers College, is in- 
tended primarily for students beyond the 
master’s degree and will offer sizable schol- 
arships and fellowships. The application 
procedures will be announced later. 

The program will probably begin with a 
carefully selected group of twelve or fifteen 
students working for at least two years to 
prepare themselves as specialists in the in- 
tergroup field and acquiring the doctor’s de- 
gree. The nucleus of such a group will prob- 
ably be formed this coming summer in an- 
ticipation of the formal start of the program 
in the fall. These advanced students will 
preferably represent a variety of racial, re- 
ligious, and ethnic backgrounds as well as a 
diversity of interests, experiences, and major 
fields of professional competence. Studies for 
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these students will revolve around a central 
seminar which would integrate research, 
field activities, planning for action, and the 
evaluation of results. It is contemplated that 
the work of this top-level group may be re- 
lated to the activities of the Horace Mann- 
Lincoln Institute of School Experimenta- 
tion, thus giving them access to the insti- 
tute’s co-operating schools all over the na- 
tion. 


Washington Public Opinion Laboratory.— 
The University of Washington and the 
State College of Washington announce the 
establishment of the Washington Public 
Opinion Laboratory under Directors Stuart 
C. Dodd and Tolbert H. Kennedy (acting). 
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The purposes of the new institution are to 
find the facts and amplify the voice of the 
people on current issues and problems, to 
learn how to predict and guide social be- 
havior, to improve methods of polling, and 
to advance science and train scientists in 
social research. Seventy local interviewers 
will be recruited, trained, and tested. Six 
fellowships for graduate students are avail- 
able, and six more are planned, with courses 
leading to M.A. and Ph.D. degrees. Each 
Ph.D. candidate, by acting as supervisor for 
one polling project, will receive the labora- 
tory’s full resources for an experiment test- 
ing his thesis. The laboratory, in return, will 
receive from each Ph.D. candidate two 
years of effort to make his project a lasting 
contribution to social science. 
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The Family in American Culture. By ANDREW 
G. TruxaL and Francis E. MERRILL. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1947. Pp. xli+780. 
$4.25. 

The flow of sociology textbooks continues. 
The book under review, like others, can be ex- 
posed to the question: What would sociology 
lose if the book had not been written and the 
considerable energy involved had been diverted 
to other channels? Like many textbooks, the 
volume is a mosaic of facts and ideas carefully 
documented but not new and not fused into a 
more meaningful configuration. There is a use- 
ful cultural emphasis but not a consistent or 
drastically new conceptual framework. Conven- 
tional material of a demographic and psycho- 
logical nature is included apparently not be- 
cause it fits a unique framework but because it 
is included in most family texts. 

The sociology of sociology texts would be a 
fascinating field. Blame, if any, for diverting 
energy from creation to compilation would not 
fall solely on textbook-writers but on the com- 
petitive-pecuniary environment in which soci- 
ology operates. Analysis would doubtless show 
the impact of business and military cultures on 
the academic world. Power, status, and money 
affect the trend of sociology. Creative minds of 
individuals are within limits under the control 
of deans, academic enterpreneurs, publishers, 
foundation figures, editors, chairmen, and others 
who have power over the time, energy, research 
facilities, income, and status of sociologists 
Perhaps a plethera of textbooks is to be ex- 
pected. 

The book under discussion is a good book, a 
well-written text containing a vast amount of 
material useful to the student. Part I, dealing 
with the family in the American pattern, does 
reveal the family in its historical and cultural 
setting. The included chapters on family and 
science give a thorough, up-to-date discussion 
of biological aspects with a realistic account of 
the contraception issue. Part I1, concerned with 
the family as a social institution, gives a good 
picture, with stress on the Ogburn function 
analysis. Part ITI, analyzing the family and its 
relationships, organizes marriage-course mate- 


rial with reference to the life-cycle of family 
experience. Part IV, the final section, dealing 
with the family and social change, presents 
ably the material related to disorganization and 
reorganization. 

The more original and distinctive contribu- 
tions of the book include, aside from the cul- 
tural emphasis, a good analysis of romantic and 
conjugal love, effective use of governmental and 
insurance sources of family statistics, and some 
good insights on war effects. There is an inter- 
esting account of attempts to predict trends. 
There is, above all, a demonstration of family 
instability as a result of an individualistic insti- 
tutional pattern in the process of developing 
new social norms. 

A careful reading of the book reveals many 
minor flaws. Definitions are not rigorously 
stated and followed through. Hence the student 
might be confused as to whether the census or 
the “analytical definition” (p. 15) is implied 
when merely the term “family” is used. At 
times the authors seem of the questionable 
opinion that an increase in the total of census 
families is an index of strength (p. 282). The 
authors hold that the family is here to stay 
(p. 376); but what kind of family are they talk- 
ing about in relation to attempts at definition? 
The observant student may also be troubled by 
three different but uncompared statements on 
average age at marriage (pp. 306, 494, and 624). 
The figures concerning the number of married 
women in the labor force (pp. 340 and 341) do 
not agree. The repetition of statistics previously 
cited becomes wearisome if verbatim and con- 
fusing if stated in different form. 

One might question various statistical inter- 
pretations, although for the most part there is 
awareness of concealed factors. In general, re- 
search studies are accurately reported, but it is 
doubtful that Popenoe would be satisfied with 
the account of his work (p. 519). All in all, the 
authors are to be congratulated that so few 
flaws occur in their laborious efforts spread over 
nearly eight hundred pages. 

The authors have achieved a good book as 
textbooks go. No student could read this book 
without benefit. Yet a systematic, exclusive 
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sociological treatise on cultural influences on 
the family with full consideration of dualism 
and cultural inconsistency remains to be 
written. 

CLIFFORD KIRKPATRICK 
University of Minnesota 


The Contemporary American Family. By ERNEST 
R. Groves and GLapys HOAGLAND GROVES. 
Chicago: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1947. Pp. 
xii +838. $4.50. 


An Introductory Study of the Family. By EDGAR 
SCHMIEDELER, O.S.B. Rev. ed. D. Appleton- 
Century Co., Inc., 1947. Pp. xii+460. $3.00. 


Part I of The Contemporary American Family 
deals with the “development” of the family from 
the level of insects and animals to that of mod- 
ern urban man. This section considers the fami- 
ly in primitive societies, takes a brisk run 
through the history of Western man, and pre- 
sents a more leisurely discussion of the history 
of the family in this country. Part II, “Psycho- 
logical Aspects of American Family Experi- 
ence,” treats the needs appropriate to various 
roles in the family and the ways in which such 
needs are met or frustrated. Although Part IIT 
is addressed to the “Social Problems of the 
American Family,” it includes chapters on the 
normal stages of family formation, on courtship, 
and on marriage, as well as on “arrested” (or 
childless) and broken families. Part IV devotes 
more than three hundred pages to “Specialized 
Programs for the Conservation of the American 
Family,” such as the legal, mental hygiene, 
home economics, and educational approaches. 

Although this book is somewhat longer than 
the usual Groves volume, it manifests the marks 
of the usual Groves opus: respectable scholar- 
ship, generous use of the research literature, 
conventional sociological analysis highlighted 
by occasional penetrating insights, and an im- 
plicit endeavor to uphold middle-class values 
in a progressive manner. 

This reviewer offers several critical com- 
ments. The authors make a multitude of state- 
ments of value-judgments and practically never 
so label them. ‘‘Marriage represents the highest 
form of psychosexual relationship possible be- 
tween humans”’ (p. 350). The childless marriage 
“loses the cohesion that comes from the growth 
of parental interest, and this loss forbids the 
full development of their relationship” (p. 394). 
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While generally sympathetic to these sentences 
as statements of value-judgment, the reviewer 
regrets the disposition of many textbook-writers 
to present such assertions as statements of fact. 
Moreover, the authors are overfacile in un- 
documented generalization. “Ordinarily the 
primitive family is happy” (p. 77). Primitive 
“children are usually treated generously” 
(p. 82). As Zimmerman in his recent Family and 
Civilization complains about many writers, the 
authors jump hastily through ancient history, 
considering Greece only after the age of 
Pericles. As in other Groves volumes, the pub- 
lication facts are omitted from the references. 

Father Schmiedeler in the author’s preface 
announces that An Introductory Study of the 
Family contains “ideological” sections and pro- 
ceeds to anticipate criticism by asserting that 
these sections are properly sociological. Let it 
be stated at the outset that the reviewer dis- 
agrees with the author. The book consists of 
(1) a treatise on the history and present status 
of the family in which the “good” done by the 
Roman Catholic church is contrasted with the 
“evil” done by pagans and those who withdrew 
from the church and (2) a manual setting forth 
the “proper” attitudes and values concerning 
marriage and the family. 

Since the author is the director of the Family 
Life Bureau of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference and especially since his book bears 
the imprimatur of Cardinal Spellman and the 
seals of approval of two less widely known 
churchmen, it is appropriate to examine a few 
of the values espoused. Approval is given to 
what is called the “principle of authority” 
(p. 10). (Incidentally, it is asserted that the 
popes “‘see matters from their high watchtower 
as no one else can see them” [p. ror].) Papal 
authority is cited to support the woman’s-place- 
is-in-the-home theme, which is presented as a 
move “to restore . . . the honor of the woman’s 
and mother’s place in the home” (pp. 92, 94, 
tor). An attack is made on “individualism” and 
“rationalism” (pp. 143-55). Reference is made 
to “‘the racial bond,” by which the author ap- 
parently refers to a sense of duties and obliga- 
tions among members of an ethnic group (p. 74). 
Placed thus in juxtaposition, these ideas re- 
semble key concepts in an ideology whose de- 
mise our government even yet is trying to effect. 

With reference to personality and culture the 
author is naive. Thus, while he begins his chap- 
ter on “Family Tensions and Conflicts” with the 
assertion that there “seems surprisingly little 
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that is new in this field since the original edi- 
tion of this volume was published” in 1930 
(p. 219), his only reference to psychological fac- 
tors in family tension is in one short paragraph 
noting that some persons are impulsive, un- 
stable, and oversensitive (p. 233). Moreover, 
women are thought to be more emotional than 
men, are generally more extreme, and are “‘by 
nature fitted for housework,” while in men (as 
contrasted with women) there is “a natural 
spirit of chivalry” (pp. 101, 303). Sex instruc- 
tion is to be given in the home and not in the 
school. The function of the school in this regard 
is that of moral indoctrination (pp. 357-60). 
And nursery schools are regarded with great 
disfavor as an abandonment by the family of 
its rightful responsibilities (pp. 362-64). 

The Groves’s book is a sound sociological in- 
terpretation permeated with a system of values, 
while Schmiedeler’s is a treatise of moral im- 
peratives with a little historical and sociological 
background. 

RoBeErtT F. WINCH 
Vanderbilt University 


An Introduction to the History of Sociology. Edit- 
ed by Harry Eimer Barnes. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1948. Pp. 
xvi+ 960. $10. 


In this meaty volume the subject matter is 
first organized into “‘parts’” dealing with the 
sociologists, and a few writers who would not 
ordinarily be so classified, arranged in five 
groupings: the pioneers, the sociologists of Ger- 
many, those of other Continental European 
countries, those of England, and those of Ameri- 
ca, the whole being prefaced by two chapters of 
“historical introduction” on contributions to 
sociology before Comte. Within these parts, the 
chapters (except for Part I and certain intro- 
ductions to Parts III, V, and VI) deal with the 
work of the outstanding individual contributors 
to the development of sociology down to quite 
recent times. This seems to have been a good 
plan on the whole; the book compares favorably 
with earlier works whicii have sought to treat 
the history of sociology more topically or by 
“schools” of sociological theory. Of the forty- 
six chapters, twenty were written by the editor; 
however, one cannot criticize him for monopo- 
lizing so much of his space; his chapters compare 
favorably, on the whole, with those written by 
other contributors. 


To review thoroughly and systematically a 
book of the size and character of this one would 
require more space than seems reasonable; I 
have, accordingly, limited myself arbitrarily to 
the especially noteworthy features of the vol- 
ume. Barnes’s treatment of Comte does not 
agree entirely with that set forth by McQuilken 
DeGrange; and I am inclined to prefer De- 
Grange’s treatment where they differ, notably 
in the evaluation of the “‘positive polity.” Leslie 
A. White’s chapter on Lewis Henry Morgan is 
an informative, if somewhat partisan, account 
of the work of a not-too-well-known early nine- 
teenth-century contributor to social science. I 
am favorably impressed by Alexander Golden- 
weiser’s chapter on Wilhelm Wundt for similar 
reasons; American sociologists today are not, I 
suspect, sufficiently aware of the nature and im- 
portance of Wundt’s contributions to their sci- 
ence; nor have his contributions necessarily all 
been adequately incorporated into the present 
body of recognized sociopsychological theory 
and theory of culture. Paul Honigsheim’s chap- 
ter on Franz Oppenheimer calls attention to an- 
other great social scientist whose work is, I be- 
lieve, somewhat undervalued by the present 
generation; in this case, however, I feel that 
Honigsheim has himself somewhat underesti- 
mated Oppenheimer’s contributions toward a 
comprehensive system of social theory. 

Sigmund Neumann’s chapter on Alfred 
Weber is a reasonably adequate and informative 
account of the work of a man who has been un- 
duly overshadowed by his better-known broth- 
er, Max Weber. The editor’s chapter on Hob- 
house, similarly, will adequately bring to the at- 
tention of readers a body of sociophilosophical 
literature which, though of great merit, has been 
somewhat neglected in this country. A similar 
comment is in order on Barnes’s chapter on 
Graham Wallas. His treatment of Toynbee 
seems unduly unfavorable in tone, but not 
necessarily, in my opinion, erroneous or unfair. 

Less valuable, it seems to me, are the editor’s 
“Historical Introduction” in chapters i and ii 
and his “Introductory Notes” for Parts III and 
VI. The ‘‘Historical Introduction” is both repe- 
titious within itself and in relation to some of 
the other chapters and somewhat dogmatic in 
its handling of some of the matters dealt with. 
The whole content of Part VI, “Sociological 
Theory in America,” seems to me to be not quite 
up to the standard set in Parts II, III, IV, and 
V. The preparation of these chapters was, how- 
ever, a difficult undertaking; American readers 
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would naturally be more critical of the treat- 
ment of their own favorite authors than of the 
handling of Europeans. For example, the pres- 
ent reviewer finds it subjectively impossible to 
avoid the conclusion, after having read carefully 
and appreciatively all the chapters on American 
sociologists, that the omission of a chapter on 
the contributions of Robert E. Park was inex- 
cusable in a book in which whole chapters are 
devoted to the work of Stuckenberg, Ellwood, 
and Hayes. One feels that a bias on the part of 
the editor was allowed to operate too freely in 
this matter. 

Adequate, seemingly, are the indexes and the 
notes provided for some of the chapters but not 
for all. On the whole, this is now definitely the 
one best book on the history of sociology for ad- 
vanced students in this country. 


FLoyp N. Houser 
University of Virginia 


Popular and Unpopular Children. By MERt E. 
BonnEY. New York: Beacon House, 1947. 
Pp. 81. $2.25. 


A hundred and fifty school children were 
studied for five years to discover the traits re- 
lated to popularity and unpopularity. Each 
year a large number of interpersonal choices was 
recorded, and the children were ranked accord- 
ing to a general index of popularity. The five 
who emerged at the top at the end of the period, 
and the five who were found to be least popular, 
were studied intensively and compared. In gen- 
eral the most popular showed, in addition to 
general health and vigor, superiority in such 
matters as tendency to conform, poise, initia- 
tive, adaptability, dependability, affection and 
consideration for others, and originality. The 
study is carefully and convincingly done. There 
is a ninety-one-page bibliography of studies and 
discussions. 

RoBertT E. L. Faris 
Syracuse University 


Problems of Child Delinquency. By MAuDE A. 
MERRILL. Cambridge: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1947. Pp. xxiii+403. $3.50. 

This is a substantial piece of research work, 
covering three hundred mine-run cases of ju- 
venile delinquents appearing in a rural Califor- 
nia juvenile court during 1933 to 1935 and three 
hundred nondelinquent children from the same 
communities, matched for sex, age, and locality. 
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Differences in the family conditions were rather 
marked between the delinquents and the con- 
trol group, while differences on personality in- 
ventories were not very apparent. The delin- 
quents showed a lower distribution of I.Q.’s 
than the school population. However, types of 
offenses of the delinquents were not related to 
variations in the I.Q.’s. The I1.Q.’s of the first 
offenders and the repeated offenders did not 
show any marked differences in distribution. 

The private world of the delinquent child 
was reached by projective tests such as the 
Rorschach and the Murray Thematic Apper- 
ception tests, and several delinquent children 
revealed hidden emotional involvements. But 
no comparisons between the delinquents and the 
controls were made through these instruments. 
The specific wish content of the delinquents 
varied from that of the nondelinquents, while 
delinquents much more frequently reported that 
they were afriad of “nothing” than did the non- 
delinquents (which might represent a tension- 
reducing mechanism). Delinquents attended 
movies more than did the controls. 

The single-time offenders showed a greater 
adjustment rating, three years after handling, 
than did the repeated offenders. One hundred 
delinquent boys were compared with one hun- 
dred controls for adjustment rating five years 
after initial contact. The latter were found to 
rate much better on total adjustments and 
specific components of general adjustment._ 
However, it was reassuring to note that 82 per 
cent of the delinquent boys received a rating of 
fair, good, and excellent, while 95 per cent of the 
controls received such scores. The big difference 
between the controls and the delinquents fell in 
the ratings of good and excellent: 73 per cent 
versus 36 per cent. 

The study was not able to show whether any 
particular form of treatment, institutional, 
boarding-home Placement, probation supervi- 
sion, helped determine the adjustment of the 
children later in life. Such a relationship is diffi- 
cult to demonstrate, but it is something which 
must eventually be studied. Merrill’s research 
gives ample reason to reconsider the factor of 
the broken-home family, which many sociolo- 
gists have discounted in recent years, as well as 
the I.Q. level in determining delinquency, which 
also has been discounted in the contemplation 
of students of delinquent and criminal behavior. 


WALTER C. RECKLESS 
Ohio State University 
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Red Hannah: Delaware’s Whipping Post. By 
RoBEert GRAHAM CALDWELL. Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 10947. 
Pp. xi+ 144. $3.00. 

Why has Delaware alone of the states re- 
tained the whipping post as an instrument of 
punishment? This is the interesting general so- 
ciological question for which Mr. Caldwell seeks 
an answer. Is corporal punishment an effective 
deterrent of crime and criminals? This question, 
asked by a specialist in crime and punishment, is 
probably the more important one for him; at 
least, it is the one for which he finds more con- 
clusive answers. 

Red Hannah is a detailed and beautifully 
documented monograph in which many of the 
criminal laws and codes of the state of Delaware 
from the year 1638 to the present time and vari- 
ous reform movements are reviewed as back- 
ground for discussion of ‘‘Red Hannah,” the 
whipping post. As a historical document alone, 
the monograph is a remarkable achievement 
and gives evidence of careful and painstaking 
investigation and study. We need more factual 
monographs of this sort—many more—if we 
are ever going to be able to analyze with any 
certainty the complexity of American society. 

To test the efficacy of the whipping post, an 
efficacy in which apparently the majority of the 
citizens of Delaware still believe, the author 
analyzed the careers of three hundred and twen- 
ty prisoners, all of whom had been whipped at 
the post at least once. The time span was 1920 
through 1942. He found that 61.9 per cent of 
these whipped criminals were again convicted 
of some crime after the whipping. Of the total 
number, 19.7 per cent were twice whipped, yet 
65.1 per cent of these were again convicted. 

Not satisfied with this sample which could 
not, because of a lack of records, be checked 
against a sample of similar criminals who had 
not been whipped, the author secured two ad- 
ditional samples from New Castle County, 
which includes the one large city of Wilmington. 
The criminal records of five hundred and six- 
teen persons convicted of crimes for which they 
could have been whipped but were not were 
compared with the histories of two hundred and 
eleven prisoners who had been subjected to 
whippings. The time period was approximately, 
though not exactly, comparable. Of the un- 
whipped prisoners 52.3 per cent, and of the 
whipped prisoners 66.8 per cent, were convicted 
at least once again within a few years. Further 
analysis of the records of those who had not 
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been whipped showed that of all those placed on 
probation only 37.5 per cent were again con- 
victed in the same time period. 

The analyses made of these records, and of 
the older records as well, produced much more 
than mere comparative criminal histories. To 
cite but a few of the findings: More Negroes 
than whites were subjected to whippings; the 
majority of the whippings were for theft of 
property of small value; all prisoners subjected 
to whippings also received prison sentences of 
from one to five years; the crimes punishable by 
whippings are predominately those committed 
by persons in the lower economic brackets; 
punishment by whipping is inconsistently ap- 
plied. 

The inconsistency of application at the pres- 
ent time Mr. Caldwell attributes to the influence 
of the movement against corporal punishment. 
Although Delaware has never had a strongly 
motivated reform group, such as Pennsylvania 
had in its Quakers, it has had reform move- 
ments. Numerous efforts, many of them success- 
ful, have been directed at revision of the penal 
codes. Penitentiaries, once objected to as being 
too expensive, have been built; the pillory has 
been abolished; and use of the whipping post 
has been modified. The whipping of women was 
abolished as early as 1889; in 1925 punishment 
by whipping was “placed entirely within the 
discretionary powers of the court’’; in the thir- 
ties picture-taking of whippings was forbidden; 
In 1941 petty larceny was dropped from the list 
of crimes punishable by whipping. The post is 
not at all the spectacular thing it once was, and 
many criminals today escape the whippings they 
would once have received. Yet Delaware dog- 
gedly hangs on to the whipping post and lists 
twenty-four offenses for which it may be used. 
Why, in spite of all the changes which have 
greatly limited the threat of the whipping post 
itself, has every proposal to eliminate it been 
defeated? 

It is in answer to this question that the re- 
viewer considers the author to be on much less 
sure ground than in his analysis of the effective- 
ness of this method of punishment. “The whip- 
ping post,” he states, “‘is more than an instru- 
ment of punishment. Encrusted with tradition, 
it has become a legend. Nominal though it may 
be in the criminal jurisprudence of Delaware, it 
is a vital part of the thinking of many Dela- 
wareans.” As to why it has become a tradition, 
he cites a number of factors: the criticism of 
outsiders; indifference; cynicism; the geograph- 


ical position of the state which places it—a very 
small state—between larger, richer, and more 
powerful commonwealths; and the character of 
the Delaware population. In the character of 
the population he seems to find the major rea- 
son for the persistence of the attitude. Political- 
ly the state has been dominated by its isolated 
rural population. Only New Castle County with 
its city, Wilmington, is at all urban and hetero- 
geneous, and it is not large enough in population 
to dominate the conservative and provincial 
counties of Kent and Sussex that “‘still cling to 
many of their old English customs and tradi- 
tions in which the roots of the whipping post are 
deeply embedded.” 

The nature of the population may indeed be 
a major factor, and the other factors cited are 
probably important ones. They do not, how- 
ever, seem conclusive as stated; some could be 
effects as well as causes, and all must certainly 
be interrelated. Too, other states have had 
some of the same conditions without the same 
effects. These questions are raised not so much 
as a criticism of Mr. Caldwell’s admirable study 
as a suggestion of the problems it poses for fu- 
ture scientific study. One wants to know much 
more of the background from which “Red 
Hannah” emerged as a traditional symbol. 
Some of the statements made the reviewer won- 
der if the whipping post could not in some part 
be explained as a symbol of resistance: little 
Delaware’s resistance to outside interference— 
interference which once took the form of a bill 
introduced in Congress—and to bitter nation- 
wide criticism. If the criminals of Delaware re- 
spond better to less punitive measures of pun- 
ishment, might not Delaware also? 


FLORENCE KLUCKHOHN 
Wellesley Colleg: 


Personality: A Biosocial A pproach to Origins and 
Structure. By GARDNER Murpuy. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1947. Pp. xii+999. $5.00. 


This long-awaited treatise by one of Ameri- 
ca’s leading social psychologists aims at devel- 
oping “‘a general psychology of personality” 
rather than at presenting ‘‘in detail the infinite 
variability of , ersonalities.” The author does 
not ignore the importance of individual differ- 
ences, but concern with them is subsidiary to 
his effort to formulate a general and systematic 
theory of personality. 

Personality, he states, may be analyzed in 
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terms of three levels of complexity. The first, 
the “sociological,” considers personality “as an 
object or an event in a larger context . . . iden- 
tifiable, strictly localized in time-space, and 
homogeneous” (p. 3), that is, “definable in 
terms of a qualitative and quantitative differ- 
entiation from other such individuals” whose 
“interrelations, their manifest external like- 
nesses and differences, may be studied without 
reference to their internal organization, which 
need not even be portrayed” (p. 7). The second 
approach views personality as an organization 
of interrelated parts, making up a totality “‘de- 
finable in terms of its own distinctive structural 
attributes” (p. 7), which are not directly observ- 
able but which call for conceptual reconstruc- 
tion. The third regards personality “‘as a deli- 
cate relation . . . between its own structure and 
the outer structure of its habitat” (p. 4), or, in 
Gestalt terms, as “‘a structured organism-envi- 
ronment field” in which “there is organization 
within the organism and organization within the 
environment” (p. 7). In the study of personality 
on this level one is concerned with the interac- 
tion and “‘cross-organization” of the self and the 
not-self. 

As to research methods in the study of per- 
sonality, Murphy classifies them as follows: 
(1) the genetic or “‘cross-sectional comparison 
of groups at different developmental levels, and 
the longitudinal-biographical study of individu- 
als,” (2) the comparative or “phylogenetic and 
the anthropological-sociological,”’ and (3) the 
experimental (p. 15). 

Having laid down his approaches and meth- 
ods, the author goes on to discuss personality 
from a wide variety of angles. Part 1, “Organic 
Foundations,” covers such familiar topics as 
heredity, maturation, and environment; the 
“biology of motivation”; and the nature and 
measurement of organic traits. He points out 
the interplay of factors making for individual 
variation, but always against the background 
of certain constants within the organic system 
itself. There is, moreover, an “integrity of the 
individual” even at the biological level. 

Motivation is treated with reference to “the 
interdependence of outer and inner pressures” 
as they relate the organism to the environment. 
The concept of drive is defined to include any 
“‘bodily mechanism that lowers the threshold for 
a behavior pattern” (p. 102). A drive derives 
from a state of tension “always composite and 
more or less unstable” (p. 103). From this 
standpoint there are a large number and variety 
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of drives. The more important of these the au- 
thor classifies under such taxonomic rubrics as 
“visceral,” “activity,” “sensory,” and the 
“emergency responses.” The last-named are 
those emotionally toned stresses closely associat- 
ed with meeting threats to life itself. 

Upon the basis of the discussion of organic 
foundations the author devotes Part II to the 
topic of learning. The basic learning processes 
are canalization and conditioning. From these, 
in turn, emerge the individual’s world of sym- 
bols and values. Yet the drives and values are 
often canalized in opposing directions, which 
makes for contradictory responses. The chapter 
on conflict deals with this problem. 

Man, however, is not merely an organization 
of biological tissues and functions with motiva- 
tions modified and elaborated by learning. He 
also develops an inner organization which plays 
an important part in total adjustment. Part L1I, 
“The Personal Outlook,” presents these internal 
matters in terms of perception, autisms, imagi- 
nation and thought, dreams, multiple personali- 
ty, and creativeness. 

The first three chapters of Part IV, ‘““The 
Self,” deal with the ‘‘origins,”’ ‘evolutions,’ and 
“enhancement and defense of the self.”” While 
there is little or no mention of the important 
contributions of C. H. Cooley and George H. 
Mead to this phase of the subject, the review of 
the observational and experimental literature is 
fairly adequate. The remaining three chapters 
reinterpret, in more conventional psychology, 
the contributions of Freud, Adler, and Jung to 
the study of personality. 

The final chapter in Part IV, which discusses 
critically Jung’s theory of extroversion and in- 
troversion, serves as a bridge to Part V, ‘‘Whole- 
ness.”’ There are chapters on personality struc- 
ture, on the continuities and discontinuities in 
personal development, on the projective tech- 
niques for studying personality, and on typolo- 
gy. The question of typology, which still dogs 
the footsteps of every serious student of per- 
sonality, is handled with good sense. While the 
author is severe with those who uncritically 
fashion a given “‘group of traits” to form a type, 
he does not agree with those psychologists who 
dismiss the whole topic as nonsense. As Murphy 
puts it: ““The whole question”’ of “any purport- 
ed system of personality types is predicated 
upon... dynamic interrelations and coher- 
ences of traits” operating as a “unitary func- 
tioning system” (p. 751). The sociologist will be 
interested to note that he also deals with ‘‘so- 
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cially defined types” (pp. 752-60), although 
there is no reference to the suggestive discus- 
sions of social typology by Burgess, Becker, and 
others. He makes a passing comment on the 
Lynds only. 

In Part VI, ‘Individual and Group,” the 
author draws heavily upon the ‘‘Field Theory” 
of Lewin. Here he also draws upon sociology, 
cultural anthropology, and history in discussing 
the psychology of social roles, the ethos, and 
the interplay of culture and personality. He re- 
views, albeit somewhat uncritically, recent at- 
tempts to delimit the modal personality struc- 
ture of divergent cultural systems among both 
primitive and civilized peoples. He even essays 
a look into the future when he says, of the pres- 
ent conflict of “the two great social systems, the 
Western and the Soviet: 


It is no longer possible for any badly functioning 
system to be held together by sheer force of central 
control. Our own society cannot long exist with the 
frustrations and confusions which it involves; nor 
can the Soviet system, with its coercions, long en- 
dure in a world so sensitized to freedom. Our rather 
hebephrenic outlook is too sick to last; the Soviet 
tendency to the rigidities of paranoia (both in ideol- 
ogy and in practice) cannot be indefinitely main- 
tained in a world calling so loudly for flexibility. 
Each may in time learn something; but it is as likely 
that both will disintegrate within a century or less. 
If the two do not attempt to destroy each other in 
fear and fury, a combination of their assets may ul- 
timately occur in a society in which personality has 
a somewhat better chance to develop its potentiali- 
ties ([p. g11]). 


An adequate evaluation of such a big book 
cannot be made within the confines of a review. 
The author shows a sound knowledge of most of 
the research and theoretical writing in the field 
of personality. His interpretations range from 
those resting on well-established principles of 
psychology and reasonable research hypotheses 
to forthright and suggestive speculations. The 
method of documentation—devised to avoid a 
heavy loading of the pages with footnotes—is 
not satisfactory to this reviewer. There is a 
bibliography of seven hundred and forty-nine 
titles, a name index, and a useful combination 
glossary and subject index. 

Because of its somewhat difficult style and 
involved organization, the volume is not likely 
to become a popular textbook for undergradu- 
ate courses; but anyone seriously interested in 
this field will want to have this book on his 
desk, because it is a systematic examination and 


critical analysis of our position today in the 
study and theory of personality. 


KIMBALL YOUNG 
Northwestern University 


Family and Civilization. By CARLE C. ZIMMER- 
MAN. New York: Harper & Bros., 1947. 
Pp. x+829: $4.50. 


This reviewer’s evaluation is that Zimmer- 
man has written a treatise which is both good 
and bad but that the good considerably out- 
weighs the bad. 

Let us first dispose of the negative side. The 
reviewer regards Zimmerman’s style as biased 
and arrogant. His bias takes the form of a value 
judgment which favors a family system charac- 
terized by a more extensive network of obliga- 
tions, responsibilities, and unity than he sees in 
the modern American urban family. He is ever 
ready to use such derogatory adjectives as 
“decadent” and “degenerate” to characterize 
family types of looser organization. 

The first sentence in the volume reads: 
“Here, for the first time in the history of science, 
is a careful examination of the role of the family 
in civilization.’ It seems clear that Zimmerman 
is not unaware of such contributions as his book 
may make. Moreover, he is almost unprece- 
dentedly surly and curt in his treatment of other 
writers in this field. He appears to regard his 
contemporaries as vacuous, uninformed, and 
stupid. 

In the reviewer’s judgment, however, Zim- 
merman has made a distinct contribution. His 
subject matter is the history of the Western 
family from Homeric Greek times to the pres- 
ent. (He excludes primitive and non-Western 
cultures as irrelevant to an understating of the 
family in Western culture.) Holding that the 
“most outstanding fact about the family in all 
its manifestations is the presence or absence of 
power,” Zimmerman develops a typology of 
family forms which he calls trustee, domestic, 
and atomistic. 

The trustee family is the type of “maximum 
strength.” It has power to the point of con- 
trolling the life and death of its members. It 
involves common responsibility for their crimes. 
Rights belong primarily to the family rather 
than to the individual. The trustee family pre- 
vailed in Greece from the Homeric period to the 
end of the ninth century B.c., in Rome from the 
earliest tribes to the middle of the fifth century 
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B.c., and in Western Europe from the fifth to 
the twelfth centuries A.D. 

The domestic family is the type of “middle 
strength.” The author conceives it as “arising 
out of modifications of the trustee family or 
being revived by governmental or religious 
sanctions from the atomistic type.” It is ‘“‘the 
most common type in the world,” and the rural 
families of our culture are largely of this form. 
The domestic family accompanies the develop- 
ment of commerce. It prevailed in Greece from 
the eighth through the fifth centuries B.c.: in 
Rome for four and a half centuries before Christ 
and in modern Western society from the thir- 
teenth through the eighteenth centuries. 

The atomistic family is the type of “maxi- 
mum weakness.” It is distinguished by individ- 
ual freedom. It prevailed in Greece from the 
fifth century B.c. to the end of the classical pe- 
riod, in Rome for the first five centuries of the 
Christian era, in modern Western society from 
the eighteenth century to date. 

Since this typology is based upon the magni- 
tude of the family’s power, there is some recipro- 
cal relationship between the strength of the ex- 
ternal political institutions and that of the fam- 
ily. Hence, the atomistic family functions in the 
presence of a strong centralized state, while the 
trustee family implies little or no external politi- 
cal authority. 

The worth of this book may be evaluated in 
terms of two criteria: the mass of historical in- 
formation and the conceptual scheme. The task 
of classifying family forms through the whole 
range of Western history is one which demands 
a great deal of historical information. Zimmer- 
man impresses one as having read widely and as 
having brought an imposing erudition to bear 
upon the subject. The historical treatment ap- 
pears to be an achievement in scholarship and 
to provide an extremely handy compendium of 
historical facts. 

The test of a conceptual system is the new 
knowledge which it enables the user to discover 
through the relationships implicit in its proposi- 
tions. The scheme seems adequate for historical 
research. Whether or not it will increase our 
sensitivity in dealing with contemporary data 
and with experimental techniques is an open 
question. 

To the unsophisticated reader this book will 
appear to be a very strong argument for turning 
back the clock and returning to the pious faith 
of our ancestors and for seeking to adjust to the 
twentieth century in terms of an institutional 
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structure tailored to very different conditions. 
To the wary reader, however, one who is capable 
of appreciating conceptual structure and his- 
torical content rather than special pleading, this 
work is highly. suggestive, stimulating, and 
worth while. 

RoBErT F. WINCH 
Vanderbilt University 


An Evaluation of Non-directive Psychotherapy by 
Means of the Rorschach and Other Indices. By 
GEorGE A. MuEncu. (“Applied Psychology 
Monographs of the American Psychological 
Association,” No. 13.) Stanford: Stanford 
University Press, 1947. Pp. 163. $2.00. 


From Otto Rank’s “will therapy” have 
emerged two types of psychotherapy which have 
influenced and gained acceptance by many 
clinicians in this country: relationship therapy 
and nondirective therapy. This monograph is 
one of a series of works by the nondirective 
school which have appeared within the past 
decade. It is an attempt to evaluate the effec- 
tiveness of nondirective counseling as a psycho- 
therapeutic method. 

To attain this end, twelve clients “of varying 
degrees of maladjustment” were tested before, 
and after, a series of treatment-interviews by 
the Rorschach Psychodiagnostic Ink-Blot Test, 
by the Kent-Rosanoff Free Association Test and 
by the Bell Adjustment Inventory. The thera- 
pists’ clinical judgments of the patients’ out- 
come were compared with designated criteria of 
improvement or decrement in the respective 
tests. To insure objectivity, the tests were 
scored after the counseling sessions and no signs 
were indicated to the scorers as to which tests 
were taken prior or subsequent to the inter- 
views. 

The examinations showed the following re- 
sults: Eleven subjects improved on the basis of 
the Rorschach signs; nine (out of eleven) on the 
basis of the Kent-Rosanoff; and seven clients on 
the basis of the Bell inventory. In nine cases, the 
counselors’ estimates concurred with the test 
results. Only one client was considered unsuc- 
cessful by the interviewer. To complement 
these total findings, each case was presented 
separately. The statement and the development 
of the client’s problems were described, the out- 
come of the interviews discussed, and the 
criteria within the respective tests were meas- 
ured and analyzed for improvement and decre- 
ment. 
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In this way the author has mobilized objective 
evidence to substantiate clinical judgments and 
has seemingly demonstrated the efficacy of this 
therapeutic medium. In framing a problem, 
pursuing it intensively, he has shown a quality 
of empirical workmanship which is not very 
pervasive among psychotherapists and counsel- 
ors. Certain questions arise, however, some of 
which are beyond the scope of this inquiry. But 
all bear upon this mode of counseling and are 
relevant to its evaluation, and they are not con- 
vincingly answered. 

The first question concerns the reference to 
the ‘“‘basic personality structure.” In his conclu- 
sion, the author states: “The results of this 
study would seem to indicate that a change oc- 
curs in the basic personality in certain cases of 
non-directive therapy” (p. 158). Without re- 
verting to semantics, we believe that this re- 
quires more clarification. According to the au- 
thor, it is essentially “the subjective changes in 
the client’s mental processes as well as overt 
acts” (p. 11) and it contrasts with a re-educative 
process by suggestion in which conflicts persist. 
Though these “subjective changes” imply the 
resolution of conflicts through insight and lead 
to emotional growth, this version of “basic per- 
sonality structure” is hardly the “system of re- 
action patterns” formed in infancy (Sapir), or 
the elastic set of responses which may be 
stretched but not changed (Plant), or the 
nuclear constellations and forms of reactions 
which differ in culture contexts and which pro- 
vide a ‘matrix’ for character traits to develop 
(Kardiner). If the author presumes to include 
this aspect of personality, which tends to be 
fashioned in early life, then his finding has been 
revolutionary and far reaching indeed. On the 
basis of the evidence presented, however, one 
gets the impression that the growth process oc- 
curs within the framework of fundamental per- 
sonality structure rather than in the changing 
of the structure itself. At any rate, a more in- 
tensive inquiry is necessary to examine this 
provocative hypothesis. 

The second question stems from the suppo- 
sition that insight, a revised orientation and a 
declaration of an ability to face “‘life’s prob- 
lems” are sufficient as criteria of recovery or 
improvement. If so, the most effective check 
would be to examine the patient’s covert and 
overt adjustment amidst his natural social 
situation. Yet the author unduly opposes this 
procedure. He considers it time-consuming, ex- 
pensive, difficult, and even admonishes that it 
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is “dangerous to the client’s welfare.” This last 
reason seems rather squeamish, and the other 
reasons do not detract from the soundness of 
this follow-up device as a pragmatic demonstra- 
tion of personal adaptability. It would show to 
what extent revised behavior is an inevitable 
sequitur of insight, and it would place the coun- 
seling center or clinic in its proper focus as an 
integrated phase of the client’s total network of 
social relationships (cf. Franz Alexander and 
Thomas French, Psychoanalytic Therapy). The 
author has done well what he set out to do, but 
one wonders why he should shut the door so 
tightly to the other check unless there is some- 
thing to conceal or unless there is the tacit as- 
sumption that the clinic is the end-all of 
therapy. 

The third question involves the meaning of 
these particular eleven successes and one failure 
as statistical proportions of an implied universe 
of personalities. From an original group of fif- 
teen clients, three dropped out after one or two 
interviews. Since this is a random sample, then, 
conceivably, on the basis of chance, all could 
have been successes or all could have been fail- 
ures. There is no way of knowing what this pro- 
portion of successes means without an explicit 
personal typology and dynamics to explain why 
these successes or partial successes occurred 
among this group. Otherwise, one may infer 
that those who seek and continue nondirective 
counseling are more likely to improve than 
those who do not. From a research viewpoint 
this one failure would constitute the exceptional 
case and would provide the clue for the delimita- 
tion of types founded on personal dynamics, say 
in the same manner that Freud used the concept 
of “transference” and other concepts to explain 
his therapeutic techniques. But in this work 
there is no mention that this point will be pur- 
sued further. 

The reviewer commends its caution in re- 
search and intensity of execution. It is, in con- 
tent, a reaction to the “‘advice and suggestion” 
school of therapy and, in form, a reaction to 
those psychotherapists who publish “results 
only” and eliminate or minimize procedure. He 
agrees with the objectives to secure tested 
norms of recovery in order to validate intuitive 
estimates and to ascertain what “‘cure” implies. 
But in the emphasis on method the pendulum 
has swung too far: a concomitant conceptual ex- 
planation of personal dynamics is subordinated 
to an operational excellence. This emphasis is a 
pervasive “‘style of thinking” in the social as 
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well as the psychological sciences. One wonders 
whether it is sufficient in a treatment method. 
He agrees with the author that “if psychothera- 
py has grown from an art to a science, we need 
to understand the dynamics underlying the 
treatment process”’ (p. 10). 


S. Kirson WEINBERG 
Roosevelt College 


Richer by Asia. By EpMonp Taytor. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1947. Pp. x+432. 
$3.75. 


While this volume is a record of war experi- 
ence and makes no claim to be a real scientific 
treatise, it is a serious study of the possibility of 
achieving a more unified world through the in- 
tegration of the civilizations of the East and the 
West. The author, a newspaper man with train- 
ing and experience in the psychology of war, 
spent several years in India and southeast Asia 
as a staff officer attached to the Office of Strate- 
gic Services. He took full advantage of his op- 
portunity to study the people with whom he 
lived and worked. His interest was not merely 
in gaining an understanding of the Asiatic phi- 
losophies of life but also in seeing the West 
through the eyes of the East. Occasionally the 
author inserts stories of his war travels and of 
adventures encountered in the course of his 
military intelligence duties, but his story is al- 
ways his intellectual discoveries and reflections. 
The book is far superior to the more popular and 
frequently superficial accounts of the war by 
journalists and has the added advantage of be- 
ing written in excellent literary style. 

Among the many topics presented are the 
Indians’ defense of the caste system, the Indi- 
ans’ criticism of Western materialism, the sig- 
nificance of the technological backwardness of 
Asia, the prominent role of Asiatic religions, and 
the growing demand among Asiatic peoples to be 
treated with dignity and respect. The sociologist 
will be interested especially in his chapter on the 
virus of race, in which he sets forth frankly the 
racial attitudes of the British in India and the 
reaction of the Indians to race discrimination. 
The reader is enabled to see this race problem in 
better perspective by the author’s account of 
the gulf of misunderstanding and antagonism 
that separated the British from the Americans 
in India—a gulf so wide that it seriously ham- 
pered the prosecution of the war. The author 
also points out the sharp clashes and the deeply 
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rooted differences among the Indians them- 
selves, although they are essentially members of 
the same race. 

The volume makes a strong plea for greater 
tolerance in Western attitudes toward the Ori- 
ent. The author insists that, if we want the co- 
operation of the Asiatics, we must grant them 
political freedom and social equality of status 
with us. Westerners must realize that their 
domination of the East is rapidly becoming a 
thing of the past. The myth of Asiatic inferiority 
must be supplanted by a recognition of the cul- 
tural values that are inherent in oriental civili- 
zations. 

The lack of an index is a serious shortcoming. 
In a book of this discursive type, in which even 
the chapter headings do not clearly indicate the 
nature of the topics discussed, an index would 
have been of great value. 

Jesse F. STEINER 
University of Washington 


Modern Japan and Shinto Nationalism. By 
D. C. Hottom. Rev. ed. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1947. Pp. 226. $2.75. 


The first six chapters of this volume were pre- 
sented in the form of lectures on present-day 
trends in Japanese religions given in 1940 at the 
University of Chicago and were re-written for 
publication after the outbreak of the war with 
Japan. In this revised edition two new chapters 
were added, dealing with the status of Shinto 
since its disestablishment by the military gov- 
ernment and the role it is likely to play in the 
future development of the Japanese nation. The 
author, who for many years taught the history 
of religions in several Japanese colleges, is wide- 
ly recognized as the leading American authority 
on Shinto. 

Few volumes on Japan have appeared in re- 
cent years that throw more light on both the 
foundations of the Japanese nation and the 
dominant traits and attitudes of the people. 
Whatever may be our judgment of the validity 
of Japanese religious doctrines, there cannot be 
the slightest doubt of the government’s effective 
use of Shinto myths and beliefs in promoting 
loyalty and national solidarity. Through all the 
devices of state-controlled education and propa- 
ganda the people were taught to believe that 
Japan, a divinely inspired nation, was waging 
a holy war as a means of “sharing with less for- 
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tunate countries the blessings of her peerless in- 
stitutions.”” While the Japanese people have 
been disillusioned by defeat and now discredit 
their former military leaders, it will not be a 
simple matter to divest them of deeply ingrained 
ideas that were instilled into them from early 
childhood by an autocratic state. 

It is to this problem that the author ad- 
dresses himself in the closing chapters of his 
book. After the disestablishment of state 
Shinto in December, 1945, and the Emperor’s 
repudiation of all claims to divinity in his New 
Year’s Day rescript two weeks later, a new era 
of religious freedom for the people was inaugu- 
rated. In this new regime, in which the people 
are free to follow their own religious convic- 
tions, will Shinto myths and cermonies survive? 

Dr. Holtom suggests that even with the new 
education it will be a long time before any wide- 
spread capacity to distinguish between history 
and mythology can be developed in the mass of 
the Japanese people. Religious beliefs that are 
so intimately bound up with the long history of 
the nation cannot be immediately destroyed by 
the directives of an alien government. Even 
though Shinto, with its primitive nature wor- 
ship and antiquated myths, is an anachronism 
in modern Japan, its sectarian organizations 
that are now on a par with Buddhist sects and 
Christian denominations will probably continue 
to enjoy popular support. This is especially like- 
ly to be the case if Shinto leaders are able to 
keep alive traditions of a glorious past and to 
develop ethical precepts that will comfort and 
strengthen the people as they undertake the re- 
building of their nation. 

Closely associated as Shinto is with the com- 
memoration of the war dead in the Yasukuni 
and other shrines, with the traditional enthrone- 
ment ceremonies of the emperor, and with the 
deeply rooted rituals connected with the cele- 
bration of their twelve legal holidays, it is 
readily apparent that Shinto is so much a part 
of the folk life of the people that in one form or 
another it will continue for many years to be a 
strong force in Japanese communities. Whether 
the new Shinto in the future will continue as a 
spearhead for chauvinistic nationalism or be- 
come a force in the building of a peace-loving 
democracy will depend largely upon the condi- 
tions the Japanese face when they again be- 
come a free nation. 

Jesse F. STEINER 
University of Washington 


BARNES, HARRY Eimer. An Introduction to the 
History of Sociology. Chicago: University of 
of Chicago Press, 1948. Pp. xvi+ 960. $10. A 
collaborative work dealing principally with 
the systematic sociologists from Comte to 
Sorokin. 


BENNETT, SAMUEL V., ef al. Full Employment 
in Your Community. Chicago: Public Ad- 
ministration Service, 1947. Pp. x+1109. 
$2.75. Assembles and presents major sugges- 
tions for the achievement and maintenance 
of full employment through action taken at 
the local level. 


Bocarpws, Emory S. The Development of Social 
Thought. New York and London: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1947. Pp. x +574. $4.00. New 
references and a new chapter on “Park and 
Social Processes” have been added. The new 
chapter reviews Park’s career, notes his 
emphasis on basing sociology on human ex- 
perience and on the penetration of the human 
“mask,” deals with his frame of reference 
and concepts, and gives an extensive bib- 
liography of Park’s publications. 


BONAPARTE, MARIE. Myths of War. London: 
Imago Pub. Co., Ltd., 1947. Pp. 161. 1os. 6d. 
Analysis of a number of mythical stories 
which spread through various European 
countries just before and during the war. 
Translated from the French. 


Brown, EstHEr Lucite. Lawyers, Law Schools, 
and the Public Service. New York: Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1948. Pp. 258. $3.00. Deals 
with the role of lawyers in federal govern- 
ment and agencies, with implications for 
legal education. 


Buus, H. Epmunp, and O’MALLEy, Emity E. 
Human Relations in the Classroom: Course 1. 
Wilmington, Del.: Delaware State Society 
for Mental Hygiene, 1947. Pp. 222. $3.00. 


CHAFEE, ZECHARIAH, JR. Government and Mass 
Communications: Report from the Commission 
on Freedom of the Press. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1947. Vol. 1, pp. xvii+468; 
Vol. II, pp. v+362. Two vols., $7.50. Deals 
with use of governmental powers to limit 
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or suppress discussion (libel, obscenity, sedi- 
tion, etc.) and with government’s activities 
for encouraging communication of news and 
ideas. 


CuaPiIn, F. Stuart. Experimental Designs in 


Sociological Research. New York and Lon- 
don: Harper & Bros., 1947. Pp. x+206. 
$3.00. Description and criticism of several 
methods of designing experiments, with ap- 
pendixes giving norms for social status and 
social participation scales. 


DEN HOLLANDER, A. N. J. Nedersettingsvormen 


en-Problemen in de Groote Hongaarsche Laag- 
viakte (“‘Forms and Problems of Settlement 
in the Great Hungarian Plains: A European 
Frontier Region’). Amsterdam: J. M. Meul- 
enhoff, 1947. Pp. 187. Geh. 12.50. A thorough 
historical and sociological study of the popu- 
lation and institutions of the great plains of 
eastern Hungary. Follows the region through 
from the day when all families lived in towns, 
the older boys and men spending most of 
their time in the country with the herds, to 
the present system of the family living per- 
manently in the country. Relates the change 
to government policies, economic changes, 
etc. Based on documents and on field obser- 
vations. Illustrated with maps, charts, and 
photographs. 


DICKINSON, ROBERT E. City Region and Region- 


alism: A Geographical Contribution to Human 
Ecology. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1947. Pp. xv-+327. $4.75. Asystematic 
treatment of regionalism with special refer- 
ence to the urban community. 


DirKSEN, CLETUS F. A Critical Analysis of 


Richard Hooker’s Theory of the Relation of 
Church and State. Notre Dame, Ind.: Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame, 1947. Pp. vii+148. 


FELDMAN, HERMAN. Readings in Industrial 


Relations and Personnel Management. Han- 
over, N.H.: Dartmouth Printing Co., 1947. 
Pp. 272. The readings are grouped under the 
general headings, “Labor Problems,” “In- 
dustrial Relations,” and “Personnel Tech- 
niques.” 
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GLENN, JoHN M.; Branpt, LILIAN; and 
ANDREWS, F. Emerson. Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 1907-46: A History in Two Volumes. 
New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1947. 
Vol. I, pp. xviii+350; Vol. II, pp. ix+ 306. 
Two vols., $5.00. A history which is also a 
survey of the activities of the foundation. 


GREENOUGH, WILLIAM C. College Retirement 
and Insurance Plans. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1948. Pp. xii+274. $4.00. 
A detailed survey of plans in existence. 


GUZMAN, JESSIE ParKHuRST (ed.). Negro Year 
Book: A Review of Events Affecting Negro 
Life: 1941-46. Tuskegee, Ala.: Tuskegee 
Institute, Department of Records and Re- 
search, 1947. Pp. xv+708. $4.50. Gives in- 
formation on Negroes and on events of sig- 
nificance in race relations in the United 
States, Africa, Europe, and Latin America. 
Directories of Negro scholars, churches, 
newspapers; accomplishments of Negroes in 
scholarships, professions, arts, etc.; popula- 
tion statistics; laws and court cases affecting 
Negroes’ status; riots and disorder; etc. 


HAMLIN, HERBERT M. Using Advisory Councils 
in Agricultural Education. (Bureau of Educa- 
tion Research Bull. No. 63.) Urbana: Uni- 
versity of Illinois, 1947. Pp. 74. $0.35. 


HAUSSMANN, FREDERICK. Der Wandel des inter- 
nationalen Kartellbegriffs. Bern: A. Francke 
AG. Verlag. Pp. x+160. Sw. fr. 11.50. The 
evolution of the conception of the interna- 
tional cartel: American cartel doctrine and 
the world trade charter. 


Houranl, A. H. Minorities in the Arab World’ 
London and New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1947. Pp. viii+140. $3.25. Covers 
origin and development of minorities in 
Egypt, Palestine, Transjordan, Lebanon, 
Syria, Iraq, etc., also nineteenth-century 
intervention of the West in this area, and 
more recent developments. Maps, tables. 
Meant to be merely an introduction to 
the subject. 


Isaac, Juttus. Economics of Migration. New 
York and London: Oxford University Press, 
1947. Pp. xii+ 285. $4.50. A general descrip- 
tive and theoretical treatment of the subject. 
Classifies mass movements of population, 
distinguishing migrations from other kinds 
of movement. Discusses factors determining 
direction and quantity of migration, the 


control of migration, and the social effects. 
Extensive documentation and bibliography 


KapapiA, K. M. Hindu Kinship. Bombay: 


Popular Book Shop, 1947. Pp. xvi+ 320. Rs. 
15. A detailed analysis of concepts and in- 
stitutions as presented in early Hindu texts; 
chapters on marriage and its regulation, the 
household, adoption, inheritance and succes- 
sion, organization of kin, etc. Extensive 
documentation, and reference to anthropo- 
logical and sociological work. 


Key, V. O., Jr. Politics, Parties, and Pressure 


Groups. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell, 
1947. Pp. xvi+767. $4.00. Revised edition 
of a standard work dealing systematically 
with the political process. 


KINSEY, ALFRED C.; POMEROY, WARDELL B.; 


and MARTIN, CLYDE E. Sexual Behavior in 
the Human Male. Philadelphia and London: 
W. B. Saunders Co., 1948. Pp. xv+8o04. 
$6.50. Research report based on interviews 
and schedules of ten thousand American 
men. Full discussion of sampling, method of 
interview, etc. Tables and charts summariz- 
ing data. 


LINDESMITH, ALFRED R. Opiate Addiction 


Bloomington, Ind.: Principia Press, Inc.’ 
1947. Pp. ix+238. $3.00. A social psycho- 
logical analysis of drug addiction. Based on 
original research, including intimate inter- 
views and observations. 


LitTLE, K. L. Negroes in Britain: A Study of 


Racial Relations in English Society. London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd., 
1947. Pp. xiii+292. 25s. A monograph. Part 
I describes and analyzes the colored com- 
munity of Cardiff. Part II gives the history 
of the Negro in Britain and analyzes the 
racial attitudes of English people. There are 
appendixes on the color bar in English so- 
ciety and on the cinema as a factor in racial 
attitudes. 


MALMBERG, CARL. 140 Million Patients. New 


York: Reynal & Hitchcock, 1947. Pp. xii+ 
242. $2.75. Popular survey of health and 
medical services in the United States, with 
plea for better services. 


MATTHEWS, CARLETON. Flight to Utopia. New- 


town, Pa.: Mount Eyre Pub. Co., 1947. Pp. 
209. $2.75. A social romance developing the 
theme that a new millennium may be reached 
with the proper direction of science. 
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Mayo, Eton. Some Notes on the Psychology of 
Pierre Janet. Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1948. Pp. vii+132. $2.50. A 
selection, for thorough exposition, of certain 
aspects of Janet’s work that are of particular 
importance to students of social and indus- 
trial situations. 


Moreno, J. L., and JENNINGS, HELEN H. 
Sociometric Control Studies of Grouping and 
Regrouping. (‘“Sociometry Monographs,” 
No. 7.) New York: Beacon House, 1947. Pp. 
23. $1.25. 


Picarp, Max. Hitler in Our Selves. Hinsdale, 
Ill.: Henry Regnery Co., 1947. Pp. 272. 
$3.50. An essay on the psychology and ethics 
of Nazi ideology and on its sources in our 
civilization. 


Picors, Paut, and Myers, CHARLES A. Per- 
sonnel Administration. New York and Lon- 
don: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1947. Pp. 
ix+553. $4.50. A general text for students 
and candidates for personnel positions. Part 
I is a systematic presentation; Part II con- 
sists of cases. 


POLLARD, L. BELLE. Adult Education for Home- 
making. New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 
Pp. ix+194. $2.75. 


REDER, MELVIN WARREN. Siudies in the Theory 
of Welfare Economics. New York: Columbia 
Press, 1947. Pp. 208. $3.00. A treatise in 
economic theory dealing with welfare eco- 
nomics in static and dynamic systems. 


SALTER, LEONARD A., JR. A Critical Review of 
Research in Land Economics. Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1948. Pp. 
258. $4.00. A thorough survey and critique 
of work in this field. 


SCHIAVO, GIOVANNI ERMENEGILDO. I[talian- 
American History, Vol. I. New York: Vigo 
Press, 1947. Pp. 684+xxxv. $10. Contains 
the first three of a series of fifteen books deal- 
ing with the history of the Italians in 
America from Columbus to our own days. 
The present work is devoted to Italian music 
and musicians in America and to public 
affairs. 


SELEKMAN, BENJAMIN M. Labor Relations and 
Human Relations. New York and London: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1947. Pp. 
xi+255. $3.00. A critique of collective 
bargaining, based on the author’s observa- 
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tions of the behavior of both management 
and unions, together with suggestions for 
making collective bargaining work. Part I 
deals with the rise of a union in a plant and 
the conflict and negotiation leading to the 
first agreement; Part II, with the administer- 
ing of. the agreement; and Part III, with 
the problems of leadership of management 
and unions. 


SHoup, Cart S. Principles of National Income 
Analysis. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1947. Pp. xiii+404. $5.00. Presentation of 
some of the findings of a larger study of pub- 
lic finance. After saying what the concept 
“national income” means and how the 
figures are arrived at, chapters are devoted 
to special “sectors” of United States national 
income. Final chapter on national income of 
Great Britain. Extensive data tables. Some 
chapters intended to be pedagogical. 


SINCLAIR, Upton. A Giant’s Strength. Monrovia, 
Calif.: Upton Sinclair, 1948. Pp. 52. Cloth, 
$1.20; paper, $0.60. 


SMITH, ROBERT OrRA. Factors Affecting the Re- 
ligion of College Students. Ann Arbor, Mich.: 
Robert O. Smith, 1947. Pp. ix+194. 


STONE, Jutrus. The Province and Function of 
Law. Sydney, Australia: Associated General 
Publications Pty., Ltd., 1946. Pp. lxiv+o18. 
$15. A major treatise. Part I reviews 
theories; Part II, law and justice; Part III, 
law and society. 


STREET, ELtwoop. A Handbook for Social Agency 
Administration. New York and London: Har- 
per & Bros., 1947. Pp. xi+434. $5.00. 


TERMAN, LEwis M., and OpEN Metta H. The 
Gifted Child Grows Up. Stanford University, 
Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1947. Pp. 
xiv-+ 448. $6.00. Follow-up covers educational 
history, occupation and income, political and 
social attitudes, marriage and divorce, etc. 


VISHER, STEPHEN SARGENT. Scientists Starred, 
1903-43, in “American Men of Science.” 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1947. Pp. 
xxiii+556. $4.50. 
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